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 Vieero's return was, what he himſelf. truly calls it; A. Urb. 696, 
the beginning of a new life. to him; which was Cic. 50. 
to be governed by new maxims, and a-new! kind Coil. 
of policy; yet ſo as not to forfeit: his old char- P. Con NXT. 
acter. He had been made to feel in what bands > 5a ace 
the weight of power lay, and what little defiend+ 3 


en? was to be placed on tlie help and ſupport Q. CaCILia 
of his Ariſtocratical friends: Pompey had ſerved us Merz. 


him on this important occaſion. very ſincerely, and vs Nspos, 


with the concurrence alſo of Cæſar; ſo as to 
make it a point of gratitude, as well as prudence, 
to be more obſervant of them than he had hiths 
erto been: the Senate, on the other hand, with 
the Magiſtrates and the honeſt of all ranks; were 
zealous in his cauſe; and the (Conſul Lentulus 
above all ſeemed to make it the ſole end and 
Vol. II. e | 
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glory of his adminiſtration*. This . uncommon 
conſent of oppoſite parties in promoting his re- 
ſtoration , drew upon him a variety of obligations, 
which muſt needs often claſh and interfere with 
each other; and which it was his part ſtill to 
manage ſo, as to make them conſiſtent with his 
honor, his ſafety, his private, and his public duty: 
theſe were to be the ſprings and motives of his 
new life; the hinges on which his future conduct 
was to turn; and to do Juſtice ſeverally to them 
all, and aſſign to each its proper weight and 
meaſure of influence, required his utmoſt ſkill and 
addreſs *. 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, the Conſuls fammoncd the Senate, to 
give him an opportunity of paying his thanks to 
them in public for their late ſervices; where, 
after a general profeſſion of his obligations to them 
all, he made his particular acknowledgments to 
each Magiſtrate by name, to the Conſuls; the 
Tribunes; the Prætors: he addreſſed himſelf to 
the Tribunes, before the Prætors; not for the dig- 
nity of their office, for in that they were inferior, 
but for their greater authority in making laws; 
and conſequently, their greater merit in carrying 
his law into effect. The number of his private 
friends was too great to make it poſſible for him 
to enumerate or thank them all; ſo that he con- 
fined himſelf to the Magiſtrates, with exception 
only to Pompey*, whom for the eminence of his 
character, though at preſent only a private man, 
he took care to diſtinguiſh by a perſonal addreſs 
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and compliment. But as Lentulus was the firſt in 
office, and bad ſerved him with the greateſt af- 
fection, ſo he gives him the firſt ſhare of his praiſe; 
and in the overflowing of bis gratitude ſtyles him, 
the Parent and the God of his life and fortunes *. 
The next day he paid his thanks likewiſe to the 
people, in a ſpeech from the Roſtra; where he 
dwelt chiefly on the ſame topics which he had 
uſed in the Senate, celebrating the particular 
merits and ſervices of his principal friends, eſpe- 
cially of Pompey 3 whom he declares 40 be the 
greateſt man for virtue, wiſdom , glory, who was 
then living, or had lived , or ever would liye; 
and that he owed more to him on this occaſion, 
than it was even lawful almoſt, for one man to 
owe to another“. 

Both theſe ſpeeches are fin extant, and a paſ- 
ſage or two from each will illuſtrate the temper 
and diſpoſition in which he returned: in ſpeaking 
to the Senate, after a particular recital of the ſer- 
vices of his friends, he adds, © as I have a plea- 
* ſure in enumerating theſe, ſo I willingly paſs 
over in filence what others wickedly acted 
againſt me: it is not my preſent buſineſs to re- 
member injuries; which if it were in my power 
„to revenge, I ſhould chuſe to forget; my life 
ſhall be applied to other purpoſes: to repay 
the good offices of thoſe who have deſerved it 
« of me; to hold faſt the friendſhips which have 
been tried as 1t were 1n the fire; to wage war 
with declared enemies; to pardon my timo- 
rous , nor yet expoſe my treacherous friends; 
B 2 
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& and to balance the miſery of my exile by the 
« dignity of my return *.— ” To the people 
he obſcrves; „that there were four ſorts of ene- 
& mies, who concurred to oppreſs him: the firſt, 
« who, out of hatred to the Republic, were 
cc mortal enemies to him for having faved it: 
cc the ſecond, who, under a falſe pretence of 
« friendſhip, infamouſly betrayed him: the third, 
« who, through their inability to obtain what 
c he had acquired, were envious of his dignity: 
« the fourth, who, though by office they ought 
© to have been the guardians of the Republic, 
© bartered away his ſafety, the peace of the 
« City, and the dignity of the Empire, which 
« were committed to their truſt. I will take my 
« revenge,” ſays he, on each of them, agreeably 
to the different manner of their provocation; 
on the bad Citizens, by defending the Republic 
ſtrenuouſly; oh my perfidious friends, by never 
truſting them again; on the envious, by conti- 
nuing my ſteady purſuit of virtue and glory; 
on thoſe Merchants of Provinces, by calling 
them home to give an account of their adminiſ- 
tration: but I am more ſolicitous how to acquit 
c .myſelf of my obligations to you, for your 
« great ſervices, than to reſent the injuries and 
« cruelties of my enemies: for it is much eaſier 
c to revenge an injury than to repay a kindneſs, 
and much leſs trouble to get the better of bad 
« men than to equal the good. 

This affair being happily over, the Senate had 
| leiſure again to attend to public buſineſs ; and 


. 


there was now a caſe before them of a very ur- 
gent nature, which required a preſent remedy ; 
an unuſual ſcarcity of corn and proviſions in the 
City, which had been greatly increaſed by the 
late concourſe of people from all parts of Italy, 
on Cicero's account, and was now felt very ſe- 
verely by the poor Citizens: They had born it 
with much patience while Cicero's return was in 
agitation; comforting themſelves with a notion, 
that if he was once reſtored, plenty would be re- 
ſtored with him; but finding the one at laſt ef- 
fected without the other, they began to grow 
clamorous, and unable to endure their hunger 
any longer. 

Clodius could not let ip ſo fair an opportu- 
nity of exciting ſome new diſturbance, and creat- 
ing freſh trouble to Cicero, by charging the ca- 
lamity to his ſcore: for this end he employer a 
number of young fellows to run all night about 
the ſtreets, making a lamentable outcry for bread; 
and calling upon Cicero to relieve them from the 
famine to which he had reduced them; as if he 
had got ſome hidden ſtore or magazine of corn, 
ſecreted from common uſe *. He ſent his mob 
alſo to the Theatre, in which the Prætor Cæcilius, 
Cicero's particular friend, was exhibiting the 
Apollinarian ſhows, where they raiſed ſuch a terror 
that they drove the whole company out of it: 
then, in the ſame tumultuous manner, they march- 
ed to the Temple of Concord, whither Metellus 
had ſummoned the Senate; but happening to meet 
with Metellus in the way, they preſently attacked 
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him with vollies of ſtones; with ſome of which 


they wounded even the Conſul himſelf, who, 


| for the greater ſecurity, immediately adjourned 


the Senate into the Capitol. They were led on by 
two deſperate Ruffians, their uſual Commanders, 
M. Lollius and M. Sergius, the firſt of whom had 
in Clodius's Tribunate undertaken the taſk of 
killing Pompey ; the ſecond had been Captain of 
the Guard to Catiline, and was probably of-.his 
family **: but Clodius, encouraged by this hope- 
ful beginning, put himſelf at their head in perſon, 
and purſued the Senate into the Capitol, in order 
to diſturb their debates, and prevent their provi- 
ding any relief for the preſent evil; and above 
all, to excite the meaner fort to ſome violence 
againſt Cicero. But he ſoon found, to his great 
diſappointment, that Cicero was too ſtrong in the 
affections of the City to be hurt again ſo ſoon: 
for the people themſelves ſaw through his deſign, 
and were ſo provoked at it, that they turned uni- 
verſally againſt him, and drove him out of the 
field, with all his mercenaries; when perceiving 
that Cicero was not preſent in the Senate, they 
called out upon him by name with one voice, and 
would not be quieted till he came in perſon to 


undertake their cauſe, and propoſe ſome expedient 


for their relief. He had kept his houſe all that 
day, and reſolved to do fo, till he ſaw the iſſue 
of the tumult; but when he underſtood that 
Clodius was repulſed, and that his preſence was 
univerſally required by the Conſuls, the Senate, 
and the whole People, he came to the Senate- 
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Houſe, in the midſt of their debates, and being 
preſently aſked his opinion, propoſed, that 
Pompey ſhould be entreated to undertake the 
province of reſtoring plenty to the City; and, 
to enable him to execute it with effect, ſhould be 
inveſted with an abſolute power over all the public 
ſtores and corn-rents of the Empire through all 
the Provinces: the motion was readily accepted, 
and a vote immediately paſſed, that a law ſhould 
be prepared for that purpoſe, and offered to the 
people“. All the Conſular Senators were abſent 
except Meſſala and Afranius: they pretended to 
be afraid of the mob; but the real cauſe was their 
unwillingneſs to concur in granting this com- 
miſſion to Pompey. The Conſuls carried the de- 
cree with them into the Roſtra, and read it pub- 
licly to the people; who on the mention of Ci- 
cero's name, in which it was drawn, gave an uni- 
verſal ſhout of applauſe ; upon which, at the deſire 
of all the Magiſtrates, Cicero made a ſpeech to 
them, ſetting forth the reaſons and neceſſity of 
the decree, and giving them the comfort of a 
ſpeedy relief, from the vigilance and authoriry of 
Pompey **. The abſence however of the Conſular 
Senators gave a handle to reflect upon the act, 
as not free and valid, but extorted by fear, and 
without the intervention of the principal members; 
but the very next day, in a fuller Houſe, when 
all thoſe Senators were preſent, and a motion was 
made to revoke the decree, it was unanimouſly 
regected **; and the Conſuls were ordered to draw 
up a law conformable ta it, by which the whole 
B 4 
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adminiſtration of the corn and proviſions of the 
Republic was to be granted to Pompey for five 
years, with a power of chuſing fifteen Lieutenants 
to aſſiſt him in it. 

This furniſhed Clodius with freſh matter of 
abuſe upon Cicero: he charged him with ingra- 
titude, and the deſertion of the Senate, which had 
always been firm to him, in order to pay his court 
to a man, who had betrayed him: and that he 
was ſo ſilly, as not to know his own ſtrength and 
credit in the City, and how able he was to 
maintain his authority without the help of Pom- 
pey . But Cicero defended himſelf by ſaying, 
that they muſt not expect to play the ſame game 
« upon him now that he was reſtored, with which 
“ they had ruined him before, by raiſing jealou- 
* fies between him and Pompey; that he had 
* ſmarted for it too ſeverely already, to be caught 
again in the ſame trap; that in decreeing this 
« commiſſion to Pompey, he had diſcharged both 
* his private obligations to a friend, and his 
« public duty to the State; that thoſe who grud- 
* ged all extraordinary power to Pompey , muſt 
« grudge the victorjes, the triumphs, the acceſ- 
* ſion of dominion/and revenue, which their for- 
* mer grants of this ſort had procured to the 
Empire; that the ſucceſs of thoſe ſhowed, 
& what fruit they were to expect from this. 

But what authority ſoever this law conferred 
on Pompey, his creatures were not yet ſatisfred 
with it; ſo that Meſſius » one of the 'Tribunes, 
propoſed , another, to give him the additional 
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power of raiſing what money, fleets, and armies 
he thought fit; with a greater command through 
all the Provinces, than their proper Governors had 
in each. Cicero's laws ſeemed modeſt in compari- 
ſon of Meſſius's: Pompey pretended to be content 
with the firſt, whilſt all his dependents were 
puſhing for the laſt; they expected that Cicero 
would come over to them; but he continued 
ſilent, nor would ſtir a Rep farther; for his affairs 
were ſtill in ſuch a ſtate, as obliged him to act 
with caution, and to manage both the Senate and 
the men of power: the concluſion was, that Cicero's 
law was received by all parties, and Pompey named 
him for his firſt Lieutenant, declaring that he ſhould 
conſider him as a ſecond ſelf, and act nothing with- 
out his advice. Cicero accepted the employment, 
on condition that he might be at liberty to uſe or 
reſign it at plcature, as he found it convenient to 
his affairs ** : but he ſoon after quitted it to his 
Brother, nad choſe to continue in the city ; where 
he had the pleaſure to ſee the end of his law 
effectually anſwered : for the credit of Pompey's 
name immediately reduced the price of victuals in 
the markets; and his vigor and diligence in pro- 
ſecuting the affair ſoon eſtabliſhed a general plenty. 

Cicero was reſtored to his former dignity , 
but not to his former fortunes ; nor was any ſatiſ— 
faction yet made to him for the ruin of his houſes 
and eſtates : a full reſtitution indeed had been 
decreed , but was reſerved to his return; which 
came now before the Senate to be conſidered and 
ſettled by public authority, where it met ſtill with 
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great obſtruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Palatine houſe ; which he valued above all the 
reſt, and which Clodius, for that reaſon, had 
contrived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably ; 
by demoliſhing the Fabric, and dedicating a Temple 
upon the area to the Goddeſs Liberty: where, to 
make his work the more complete , he pulled 
down alſo the adjoining portico of Catulus, that 
he might build it up anew, of the ſame order 
with his Temple; and by blending the public 
with private property, and conſecrating the whole 
to religion, might make it impoſlible to ſeparate 
or reſtore any part to Cicero; ſince a conſecration, 
legally performed, made the thing conſecrated 
unapplicable ever after to any private uſe. 

This portico was built, as has been ſaid, on 
the ſpot where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, 
whoſe houſe was publicly demoliſhed, for the 
treaſon of its maſter ; and it was Clodius's deſign 
to join Cicero's to it under the ſame denomination 
as the perpetual memorial of a diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment inflicted by the people. When he had 
finiſhed the portico therefore, and annexed his 
Temple to it, which took up but a ſmall part, 
ſcarce a tenth, of Cicero's houſe, he left the reſt 
of the area void, in order to plant a grove, or 
walks of pleaſure upon it, as had been uſual in 
ſuch caſes; where, as it has been obſerved, he 
was proſecuting a particular intereſt, as well as 
indulging his malice in obſtructing the reſtitution 
of it to Cicero. 


The affair was to be determined by the college 
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of Prieſts, who where the Judges in all caſes relat- 
ing to religion: for the Senate could only make a 
proviſional decree, that if the Prieſts diſcharged 
the ground from the ſervice of religion, then the 
Conſuls ſhould take an eſtimate of the damage, 

and make a contract for rebuilding the whole at 
the public charge, ſo as to reſtore it to Cicero in 
the condition in which he left it“. The Prieſts 
therefore of all orders were called together on the 
laſt of September, to hear this cauſe, which Cicero 
pleaded in perſon before them: they were men 
of the firſt dignity and families in the republic; 
and there never was, as Cicero tells us, fo full 
an appearance of them in any cauſe, ſince the 
foundation of the City : he reckons up nineteen 
by name; a great part of whom were of Conſular 
rank **. His firſt care, before he entered into the 
merits of the queſtion, was to remove the preju- 


dices, which his enemies had been laboring to 


inſtil, on the account of his late conduct in favor 
of Pompey, by explaining the motives, and ſhow- 
ing the neceſſity of it; contriving at the ſame time 
to turn the odium on the other fide, by running 
over the hiſtory of Clodius's Tribunate, and 
painting all its violences in the moſt lively colors; 
but the queſtion on which the cauſe fingly turn- 
ed, was about the efficacy of the pretended conſecra- 
tion of the houſe, and the dedication of the Temple: 
to ſhow the nullity therefore of this act, he en- 


deavours to overthrow the very foundation of it, 


and prove Clodius's Tribunate to be originally 


null and void, from the invalidity of his adop- 
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6c 


tion, on which it was entirely grounded: he 


ſhows, that the ſole end of adoption, which 


66 
£c 
6c 


Cc 
cc 
cc 


the laws acknowledged, was to ſupply the 
want of children, by borrowing them as it 
were from other families; that it was an eſſen- 
tial condition of it , that he who adopted had 
no children of his own, nor was in condition 
to have any : that the parties concerned were 
obliged to appear before the Prieſts to ſignify 
their conſent, the cauſe of the adoption, the 
circumſtances of the families intereſted in it, 
and the nature of their religious rites ; that the 
Prieſts might judge of the whole, and ſee that 
there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor any dil- 
honor to any family or perſon concerned : that 
nothing of all this had been obſerved in the 
caſe of Clodius : that the Adopter was not full- 
twenty years old, when he adopted a Senator, 
who was old enough to be his father : that he 
had no occaſion to adopt, ſince he had a wife 
and children, and would probably have more, 
which he muſt neceſſarily diſinherit by this 
adoption , 1f it was real : that Clodius had no 
other view, than, by the pretence of an adop- 
tion, to make himſelf a Plebeian and Tribune, 
in order to overturn the ſtate; that the act itſelf, 
which confirmed the adoption, was null and 
illegal, being tranſacted while Bibulus was ob- 
ſerving the Auſpices, which was contrary to 
expreſs law, and huddled over in three hours 
by Cæſar, when it ought to have been publiſhed. 
for three. market days ſucceſſively, at the interval 
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& of nine days each: chat if che adoption was 
« irregular and illegal, as it certainly was, the 
« Tribunate muſt needs be ſo too, which was 
« entirely built upon it: but granting the Tribu- 
& nate after all to be valid, becauſe ſome eminent 
«© men would have it ſo, yet the act made after- 
« wards for his baniſhment could not poſſibly be 
conſidered as a law, but as a privilege only, 
« made againſt a particular perſon; which the 
« ſacred laws, and the laws of the twelve Tables 
« had utterly prohibited : that it was contrary to 
« the very conſtitution of the Republic, to puniſh 
« any Citizen either in body or goods, till he had 
“been accuſed in proper form, and condemned 
© of ſome crime by competent judges : that Pri- 
*“ vileges, or laws to inflict penalties on ſingle 
e perſons by name, without a legal trial, were 


© cruel and pernicious, and nothing better than 


+ proſcriptions , and of all things not to be en- 
« dured in their City **.” Then in entering upon 
the queſtion of his bowls he declares, * that the 
whole effect of his reſtoration depended upon it; 
that if it was not given back to him, but ſuf- 
fered to remain a monument of triumph to his 
enemy, of grief and calamity to himſelf, he 
could not conſider it as a reſtoration, but a 
perpetual puniſhment : that his houſe ſtood in 
the view of the whole people; and if it muſt 
continue in its preſent ſtate , he ſhould be forced 
to remove to ſome other place, and could never 
endure to live in that City , in which he muſt 
always ſee trophies erected both againſt himſelf 
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« and the Republic the houſe of Sp. Melius , 
ſays he, Who affected a Tyranny, was levelled; 
and by the name of Xquimelium, given to the 
& place, the, people confirmed the Equity of his 
«& puniſhment : the houſe of Sp. Caſſius was over- 
turned alſo for the ſame cauſe, and a Temple 
© raiſed upon it to Tellus: M. Vaccus's houſe 
« was confiſcated and levelled ; and to per- 
<« petuate the memory of his treaſon, the place is 
« ſtill called Vaceus's meadows : M. Manlius 
« likewiſe, after he had repulſed the Gauls from 
« the Capitol, not content with the glory of that 
« ſervice, was adjudged to aim at dominion; ſo 
that his houſe was demoliſhed, where you now 
& ſee the two groves planted : muſt I therefore 
* ſuffer that puniſhment, which our Anceſtors 
« inflicted as the greateſt, on wicked and traitor- 
« ous Citizens; that poſterity may conſider me, 
“ not as the oppreſſor, but the author and captain 
of the Conſpiracy *?” When he comes to 
ſpeak to the dedication itſelf, he obſerves, that 
the Goddeſs Liberty, to which the Templc 
c was dedicated, was the known ſtatue of a cele- 
& brated ſtrumpet, which Appius brought from 
« Greece ſor the ornament of his Xdileſhip : and 
upon dropping the thoughts of that magiſtracy, 
gave to his brother Clodius, to be advanced 
into a deity **: that the ceremony was performed 
without any licence or judgment obtained from 
« the College of Prieſts, by the ſingle miniſtry 
& of a raw young man, the brother-in-law of 
* Clodius, who had been made Prieſt but a few 
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days before; a mere novice in his buſineſs, and 
forced into the ſervice **: but if all had been 
tranſacted regularly, and in due form, that it 
could not poſſibly have any force, as being 
contrary to the ſtanding laws of the Republic: 
for there was an old Tribunician law, made by 
2. Papirius, which prohibited the conſecration 
of houſes, lands, or altars, without the expreſs 
command of the people; which was not ob- 
tained, nor even pretended in the preſent 
caſe ** : that great regard had always been paid 
to this law in ſeveral inſtances of the graveſt 
kind: that Q. Marcius, the Cenſor, erected a 
Statue of Concord in a public part of the city, 
which C. Caſſius afterwards, when Cenſor , re- 
moved into the Senate-houſe, and conſulted the 
College of Prieſts, whether he might not dedi- 
cate the ſtatue, and the houſe alſo itſelf, to 
Concord: upon which M. Emilius, the High- 
Prieſt, gave anſwer in the name of the College, 
that unleſs the people had deputed him by 
name, and he acted in it by their authority, 
they were of opinion, that he could not rightly 
dedicate them: that Licinia alſo, a veſtal 
virgin, dedicated an altar, and a little temple, 
under the ſacred Rock: upon which S. Julius 
the Prætor, by order of the Senate, conſulted 
the College of Prieſts; for whom P. Scævola, 
the High-Prieſt, gave anſwer, that what Li- 
cinia had dedicated in a public place, without 
any order of the people, could not be conſft- 
dered as ſacred : ſo that the Senate enjoined 
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the Prætor to ſee it deſecrated, and to efface 
whatever had been inſcribed upon it: after all 
this, it was to no purpoſe, he tells them, to 
mention, what he had propoſed to ſpeak to in 
the laſt place, that the dedication was not per- 
formed with any of the ſolemn words and rites 
which ſuch a function required; but by the 
ignorant young man before-mentioned, without 
the help of his Colleagues, his books, or any 


to prompt him : eſpecially when Clodius, who 


directed him, that impure enemy of all religion, 
who often acted the woman among men, as well 
as the man among women , huddled over the 
whole ceremony in a blundering , precipitate 
manner , faultering and confounded in mind, 
voice, and ſpeech; often recalling himſelf, 
doubting, fearing, heſitating, and performing 
every thing quite contrary to what the ſacred 
books preſcribed : nor is it ſtrange, ” ſays he, 
that in an act ſo mad and villanous , his audaciouſ- 
neſs could not get the better of his fears : for what 
Pirate, though ever ſo barbarous, after he had 
been plundering Temples, when pricked by 
a dream, or ſcruple of religion, he came to con- 


ſecrate ſome altar on a deſert ſhore, was not 


terrified in his mind, on being forced to appeaſe 


that Deity by his prayers, whom he had pro- 


voked by his facrilege ? In what horrors then, 
think you, muſt this man needs be, the plun- 
derer of all Temples, houſes, and the whole 


” = „When for the expiation of ſo many im— 


© pieties, he was wickedly conſecrating one ſingle 
altar 
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* altar“? Then after. a ſolemn invocation and ap- 
„ peal to all the Gods, who peculiarly favored 
and protected that City, to bear witneſs to 
the integrity of his zeal and love to the Re- 
* public, and that in all his labors and ſtruggles. 
* he had conſtantly preferred the public benefit to 
* his own, he commits the juſtice of his cauſe to 
the judgment of the venerable Bench. | 
He was particularly pleaſed with the compoſi» 
tion of this ſpeech, which he publiſhed immedi- 
ately; and ſays upon it, that if ever he made any 
figure in ſpeaking, his. indignation, and the ſenſe . 
of his injuries, had inſpired him with new force 
and ſpirit in this cauſe**. The ſentence of the 
Prieſts turned wholly on what Cicero had alledg- 
ed about the force of the Papirian law; viz. that 
if he, who. performed the office of conſecration, 
had. not been ſpecially authorized and perſonally. 
appointed to it by the people, then the area in 
queſtion might, without any ſcruple of religion, 
be reſtored to Cicero. This though it ſeemed. 
ſomewhat evaſive, was ſufficient for Cicero's pur. 
pole; and his friends congratulated him upon it, 
as upon a clear victory; while Clodius interpreted 
it ſtill in favor of himſelf, and being produced 
into the Roſtra, by his Brother Appius, acquaint» 
ed the people, that the Prieſts had given judg- 
ment for him, but that Cicero was preparing to 
recover poſſeſſion by force; and exhorted them 
therefore to follow him and Appius in the defence 
of their liberties. But his ſpeech made no impreſ- 
ſion on the audience; ſome wondered at his im- 
Vox. II. C 
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pudence, others laughed at his folly, and Cicero 
reſolved not to trouble himſelf, or the people 
about it, till the Conſuls, by a decree of the Se- 
nate, had contracted for rebuilding the portico of 
Catulus ** 

The Senate met the next day, in a ſull houſe, 
to put an end to this affair; when Marcellinus, 
one of the Conſuls elect, being called upon to 
ſpeak firſt, addreſſed himſelf to the Prieſts, and 
deſired them to give an account of the grounds 
and meaning of their ſentence: upon which Lu- 
cullus, in the name of the reſt, declared, that the 
Prieſts were indeed the Judges of religion, but the 
Senate of the law; that they therefore had deter- 
mined only what related to the point of religion, 
and left it to the Senate to determine whether 
any obſtacle remained in point of law: all the 
other prieſts ſpoke largely after him in favor of 
Cicero's cauſe: when Clodius roſe afterwards to 
ſpeak, he endeavoured to waſte the time ſo, as to 
hinder their coming to any reſolution that day; 
but after he had been ſpeaking for three hours 
ſucceſſively, the aſſembly grew fo impatient, and 
made ſuch a noiſe and hifling, that he was forced 
to give over: yet when they were going to paſs 
a decree, in the words of Marcellinus, Serranus 
put his negative upon it: this raiſed an univerſal 
indignation; and a freſh debate began, at the 
motion of the 'I'wo Conſuls, on the merit of the 
Tribune's interceſſion; when after many warm 
ſpeeches, they came to the following vote; that 
it was the reſolution of the Senate, that Cicero's 
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houſe ſhould be reſtored to him, and Catulus's 
' portico rebuilt, as it had been before; and that 
this vote ſhould be defended by all the Magiſtrates; 
and if any violence or obſtruction was offered to 
it, that the Senate would look upon it, as offered 
by him, who had interpoſed his' negative. This 
ſtaggered Serranus, and the late Farce was played 
over again; his father threw himſelf at his feet, 
to beg him to deliſt; he deſired a night's time; 
which at firſt was refuſed, but on Ciceros requeſt, 
granted ; and the next day be revoked his negative, 
and, without farther oppoſition, ſuffered the Se- 
nate to paſs a decree, that. Cicero's damage ſhould 
be made good to him, and his houſes rebuilt at 
the public charge 

The Conſuls began preſently to put the de- 
cree in execution; and having contracted for the 
rebuilding Catulus's portico, ſet men to work, 
upon clearing the ground, and demoliſhing what 
had been built by Clodius: but as to Cicero's 
buildings, it was agreed to take an eſtimate of his 
damage , and pay the amount of it to himſelf, to 
be laid out according to his own fancy: in which 
his Palatine houſe was valued at ſixteen thouſand 
pounds; his Tuſculan at four thouſand ; his For- 
mian only at two thouſand. This was a very de- 
ficient and ſhameful valuation, which all the world 
cried out upon; for the Palatine houſe had coſt 
him, not long before, near twice that ſum : but 
Cicero would not give himſelf any trouble about 
it, or make any exceptions, which gave the Con- 
ſuls 4 handle to throw the blame upon his own 
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modeſty, for not remonſtrating againſt it, and 
ſeeming to be ſatisfied with what was awarded: 
but the true reaſon was, as he himſelf declares, 
that thoſe, who had clipt his wings, had no mind 
to let them grow again; and though they had 
been his advocates when abſent, began now to 
be ſecretly angry , and openly envious of him 
when preſent **. 

But as he was never covetous, this affair 
gave him no great uneaſineſs; though, through 
the late ruin of his fortunes, he was now in ſuch 
want of money, that he reſolved to expoſe his 
Tuſculan Villa to ſale; but ſoon changed his mind 
and built it up again with much more magnificence 
than before; and for the beauty of its ſituation, 
and neighbourhood to the City, took more plea- 
' ſare in it ever after, than in any other of his 
country - ſeats. But be had ſome domeſtic griev- 
ances about this time, which touched him more 
nearly; and which, as he ſignifies obſcurely to 
Atticus, were of too delicate a nature to be ex- 
plained by a letter“: they aroſe chiefly from the 
petulant humor of his wife, which began to give 
him frequent occaſions of chagrin; and, by a 
ſeries of repeated provocations, confirmed in him 
that ſettled diſguſt, which ended at laſt in a 
divorce. 

As he was now reſtored to the poſſeſſion both 
of his dignity and fortune, ſo he was deſirous to 
deſtroy all the public monuments. of his late diſ- 
grace; nor to ſuffer the law of his exile to remain, 
with the other acts of Clodius's Tribunate, hang- 
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ing up in the Capitol, engraved, as uſual, on 
tables of braſs: watching therefore the opportu- 
nity of Clodius's abſence, he went to the Capitol, 
with a ſtrong body of his friends, and taking the 
tables down conveyed them to his own houſe. 
This occaſioned a ſharp conteſt in the Senate be- 
tween him and Clodius, about the validity of 
thoſe acts; and drew Cato alſo into the debate; 
who, for the ſake of his Cyprian commiſſion, 
thought himſelf obliged to defend their legality 
againſt Cicero; which created ſome little coldneſs 
between them, and gave no ſmall pleaſure to the 
common enemies of them both“. 351728 

But Cicero's chief concern at preſent Was, 
how to ſupport his former authority in the City, 
and provide for his future ſafety; as well againſt 
the malice of declared enemies, as the envy of 
pretended friends, which he perceived to be 
growing up afreſh againſt him: he had thoughts of 
putting in for the Cenſorſhip; or of procuring one 
of thoſe honorary Lieutenancies, which gave a 
public character to private Senators; with intent 
to wake a progreſs through Italy, or a kind of 
religious pilgrimage to all the 'Temples, Groves, 
and ſacred places, on pretence of a vow, made 
in his exile. This would give him an-opportunity 
of ſhowing himſelf every where 1n a light, which 
naturally attracts the. affection of the multitude, 
by teſtifying a pious regard to the favorite ſuper- 
{titions and local religions of the Country; as the 
Great, in the ſame Country, ſtill pay their court 
to the vulgar, by viſiting the ſhrines and altazs 
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of the Saints, which are moſt in vogue: he 
mentions theſe projects to Atticus, as deſigned 
to be exetuted in the fpring, reſolving in the 
mean while to cheriſh the good inclination of the 
people towards him, by keeping himſelf perpe- 
tually in the view of the City“. 

Catulus's portico, and Cicero's houſe, were 
riſing again apace, and carried up almoſt to the 
roof; when Clodius, without any warning, attack- 
ed them, on the ſecond of November, with a band 
of armed men, who demoliſhed the portico, and 
drove the workmen out of Cicero's ground, and 
with the ſtones and rubbiſh of the place began to 
batter Quintus's houſe, with whom Cicero then 
lived, and at laſt ſet fire to it; ſo that the two 
Brothers, with their families, were forced to ſave 
themſelves by a haſty flight. Milo had already 
accuſed Clodius for his former violences, and re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to bring him to ;uftice : Clo- 
dius, on the other hand, was ſuing for the 
Fdilefhip, to ſecure himſelf, for one year more at 
leaſt, from any proſecution : he was ſure of being 
condemned, if ever he was brought to trial, ſo 
that Whatever miſchief he did in the mean time 
Was all clear gain, and could not make his cauſe 
the worſe : he now therefore gave a free courſe 
to his natural fury; was perpetually ſcouring the 
ſtreets with his incendiaries, and threatening fire 
and ſword to the City itſelf, if an aſſembly was 
not called for the election of Ediles. In this 
humor, about a week after his laſt outrage, on 
the elebenth of November, happening to meet 
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with Cicero, in the ſacred ſtreet, he preſently 
aſſaulted him with ſtones, clubs, and drawn ſwords: 
Cicero was not prepared for the encounter, and 
took refuge in the Veſtibule of the next houſe; 
where his attendants rallying in his defence, 
beat off the aſſailants, and could eaſily have killed 
their Leader, but that Cicero was willing, he 
ſays, to cure by diet, rather than Surgery. The 
day following Clodius attacked Milo's houſe, . 
with ſword in hand, and lighted Flambeaus, 
with intent to ſtorm and burn it: but Milo was 
never unprovided for him; and Q. Flaccus, ſallying 
out with a ſtrong band of ſtout fellows, killed 
ſeveral of his men, and would have killed Clo- 
dius too, if he had not hid himſelf in the inuer 
apartments of P. Sylla's houſe, which he made uſe 
of on this occaſion as his Fortreſs ”. 

The Senate met, on the fourteenth , to take 
theſe diſorders jak conſideration ; Clodius did 
not think fit to appear there; but Sylla came, 
to clear himſelf, probably from the ſuſpicion of 
encouraging him in theſe violences, on account 
of the freedom which he had taken with his 
houſe **. Many ſevere ſpeeches were made, and 
vigorous counſels propoſed ; Marcellinus's opinion 
was, that Clodius ſhould be impeached anew: for 
theſe laſt outrages; and that no election of Xdiles 
ſhould be ſuffered, till he was brought to a trial: 
Milo declared, that as long as he continued in 
office, the Conſult Metellus ſhould make ne 
election ; for he would take the auſpices every 
day, on which an afſembly could be held; but 
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Metellus contrived to waſte the day in ſpeaking, 
ſo that they were forced to break up without 
making any decree. Milo was as good as his 
word, and, having gathered a ſuperior force, 
took care to obſtruct the election; though the 
Conſul Metellus employed all his power and art 
to elude his vigilance, and procure an aſſembly 
by ſtratagem; calling it to one place, and holding 
it in another, ſometimes in the field of Mars, 
ſometimes in the Forum; but Milo was ever 
beforehand with him; and, keeping a conſtant 
guard in the field, from midnight to noon, was 
always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that 
he was taking the auſpices on that day; ſo that 
the three Brothers were baffled and diſappointed, 
though they were perpetually haranguing and 
laboring to inflame the people againſt thoſe, who 
interrupted their aſſemblies and right of electing; 
where Metellus's ſpeeches were turbulent, Appius's 
Taſh , Clodius's furious. Cicero, who gives this 
account to Atticus, was of opinion, that there 
would be no election: and that Clodius would 
be brought to trial, if he was not firſt killed by 
Milo; which was likely to be his fate: Milo, 
ſays he, makes no ſcruple to own it; being not 
deterred by my misfortune; and having no 
envious or perfidious counſellors about him, nor 
any lazy Nobles to diſcourage him: it is com- 
monly given out by the other fide, that what 
he does, is all done by my advice; but they little 
know, how much conduct, as well as courage, 
there is in this Hero“. 


Young Lentulus, dis ſon of the Conſul, was, 
by the intereſt of his father, and the recommenda- 
tion of his noble birth, choſen into the College of 
Augurs this ſummer, though not yet ſeventeen 
years old; having but juſt changed his puerile 
for the manly gown *': Cicero was invited to 
the . inauguration - feaſt, where, by eating too 
freely of ſome vegetables, which happened to 
pleaſe his palate, he was ſeized with a violent 
pain of the bowels, and diarrhæa; of which 


he ſends the following account to his friend 
Gallus. 


Cicero to Gallus. 


After I had been laboring for ten days, with. 
« a cruel diſorder in my-bowels, yet could not 
« convince thoſe, who wanted me at the bar, 
« that I was ill, becauſe I had no fever, I ran 
away to Tuſculum; having kept ſo ſtrict. a faſt 
« for two days before, that I did not taſte ſo 
„much as water: being worn out therefore with 
illneſs and faſting, I wanted rather to ſee you, 
than imagined, that you expected a viſit from 
me: for my part, I am afraid, I confeſs, of all 
diſtempers; but eſpecially of thoſe, for which 

Stoics abuſe your Epicurus, when he complains 
* of the ſtrangury and dyſentery ; the one of 
« which they take to be the effect of gluttony; 
the other of a more ſcandalous intemperance. I 
was - apprehenſive indeed of a dyſentery; but 
** ſeem to have found benefit, either from the 
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change of air, or the relaxation of my mind, 
or the remiſſion of the diſeaſe itſelf: but that 
you may not be ſurpriſed, how this ſhould 
happen, and what I have been doing to bring 
it upon me; the ſumptuary law, which ſeems 
to introduce a fimplicity of diet, did me all 
this miſchief. For ſince our men of taſte are 
grown ſe fond of covering their tables with the 
productions of the Earth, which are excepted 
by the law, they have found a way of dreſſing 


muſhrooms, and all other vegetables, ſo palat- 


ably, that nothing can be more delicious: I 
happened to fall upon theſe at Lentulus's 
Augural ſupper, and was taken with ſo violent 
a flux, that this is the firſt day on which it 
has begun to give me any eaſe, Thus I, who 
uſed to command myfelf ſo eaſily in oyſters and 


lampreys, was caught with beet and mallows; 
but I ſhall be more cautious for the future; 


you, however, who muſt have heard of my 


c 
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illneſs from Anicius, for he ſaw me in a fit 
of vomiting, had a juſt reaſon, not only for 


ſending , but for coming yourſelf to ſee me. 


& I think to ſtay here till I recruit myſelf; for 
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I have loſt both my ſtrength and my fleſh; 
but, if I once get rid of my diſtemper, it 
will be eaſy, I hope, to recover the reſt **, ” 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after 


he had diſtributed immenſe ſums among the Great, 


to purchaſe his reſtoration by a Roman army. 


The people of Egypt had ſent deputies alſo after 
him, to plead their caufe before the Senate, and 
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to enplain the reaſons of their expelling him; but 
the King contrived to get them all aſſaſſinated on 
the road, before they reached the City. This 
piece of villany , and the notion of his having 
bribed all the Magiſtrates, had raiſed ſo general 
an averſion to him among the people, that he 
found it adviſable to quit the City, and leave 
the management of his intereſt to his Agents. The 
Conſul Lentulus, who bad obtained the province 
of Cilicia and Cyprus, whither he was preparing 
to ſet forward, was very deſirous to be charged 
with the commiſſion of replacing him on his 
Throne; for which he had already procured a 
vote of the Senate: the opportunity of a command, 
almoſt in fight of Egypt, made him generally 
thought to have the beſt pretenſions to that charge; 
and he was aſſured of Ciceros warm aſſiſtance in 
ſoliciting the confirmation of it. 

In this fituation of affairs the new Tribunes 
entered into office: C. Cato, of the ſame family 
with his nameſake Marcus, was one of the number, 
a bold turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable ſpeaker, and generally on the 
better fide in politics. Before he had born any 
public office, he attempted to impeach Gabinius 
of bribery and corruption; but not being able to 
get an audience of the Prætors, he had the 
| hardineſs to mount the Roſtra, which was never 
allowed to a private Citizen, and, in a ſpeech to 
the people, declared Pompey Dictator: but his 
preſumption had like to bave coſt him dear; for 
it raiſed ſuch an indignation in the audience, that 
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be had much difficulty to eſcape with his life **. He 
opened his preſent magiſtracy by declaring loudly 
againſt King Ptolemy, and all who favored him; 
eſpecially Lentulus; whom he ſuppoſed to be 
under ſome private engagement with him, and 
for that reaſon was determined to baffle all their 
ſchemes. 

Lupus likewiſe, one of his colleagues, ſummoned 
the Senate, and raiſed an expectation of ſome 
uncommon propoſal from him: it was indeed of 
an extraordinary nature ; to reviſe and annul that 
famed act of Cæſar's Conſulſhip, for the diviſion 
of the Campanian lands : he ſpoke long aW well 
upon it, and was heard with much attention; gave 
great praiſes to Cicero, with ſevere reflections on 
Cæſar, and expoſtulations with Pompey, who 
was now abroad in the execution of his late 
commiſſion: in the concluſion he told them: that, 
he would not demand the opinions of the parti- 
cular Senators, becauſe he had no mind to. expoſe 
them to the reſentment and animoſity of any ; but 
from the ill humor, which he remembered, when 
that act firſt paſſed, and the favor, with which 
he was now heard, he could eaſily collect the 
ſenſe of the Houſe. Upon which Marcellinus ſaid, 
that he muſt not conclude from their ſilence, 

either what they liked or diſliked; that for his 
own part, and he might anſwer too he believed, 
for. the reſt, he choſe to ſay nothing on the ſubject 
at preſent, becauſe he thought, that the cauſe of 
the Campanian lands ought not to be brought 

upon the ſtage, in Pompey's abſence. | 
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This affair being dropt, Racilius, another Tribune, 
roſe up and renewed the debate about Milo's im- 
peachment of Clodius, and called upon Marcellinus, 
the Conſul elect, to give his opinion upon it: 
who, after inveighing againſt all the violences of 
Clodius, propoſed, that, in the firſt place, an 
allotment of Judges ſhould be made for the trial; 
and, aſter that, the election of Xdiles; and if any 
one attempted to hinder the trial, that he ſhould 
be deemed a public enemy. The other Conſul elect, 
Philippus, was of the ſame mind; but the Tribunes 
Cato and Caſſius, ſpoke againſt it, and were for 
proce og to an election before any ſtep towards 
a trial. When Cicero was called upon to ſpeak, 
he run through the whole ſeries of Clodius's extra- 
vagances, as if he had been accuſing him already 
at the bar, to the great ſatisfaction of the aſſembly: 
Antiſtius, the Tribune, ſeconded him, and declared, 
that no buſineſs ſhould be done before the trial; 
and when the houſe was going univerſally into 
that opinion, Clodius began to ſpeak , with intent 
to waſte the reſt of the day, while his ſlaves and 
followers without, who had ſeized the ſteps and 
avenues of the Senate, raiſed ſo great a noiſe of a 
ſudden, in abuſing ſome of Milo's friends, that 
the Senate broke up in no ſmall hurry, and with 
freſh indignation at this new inſult *' 

There was no more buſineſs done through the 
remaining part of December, which was taken up 
chiefly with holy days. Lentulus and Metellus, 
whoſe conſulſhip expired with the year, ſet for- 
ward for their ſeyeral governments: the one for 
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Cilicia, the other for Spain: Lentulus committed 
the whole direction of his affairs to Cicero; and 
Metellus, unwilling to leave him his enemy, made 
up all matters with him before his departure, 
and wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards 
from Spain; in which he acknowledges his 
ſervices, and intimates, that he had given up 
his brother Clodius, in exchange for his friend. 

11 % 

A. Urb. 697. Dow's firſt concern, on the opening of the 

Cic. 51. new year, was to get the commiſſion, for reſtoring 
Coll. King Ptolemy, contirmed to Lentulus ; which came 

CN. CORNE- now under deliberation: The Tribune gg Cato, 

nic L*. as fierce, againſt reſtoring him at all, with the 
ULUS : 

Mazctr- greateſt part of the Senate on his fide; taking 
Linus, Occaſion to conſult the Sybilline books, on the 

L. Mazcivs ſubject of ſome late prodigies, he chanced to find 
PHILIP- in them certain verſes, forewarning the Roman 

—_ people, not to replace an exiled King of Egypt, 
with an army. This was ſo pat to his purpoſe, 
that there could be no doubt of it's being 
forged; but Cato called up the Guardians of the 
books into the Roſtra, to teſtify the paſſage to 
be genuine; where it was publicly read and 
explained to the people: It was laid alſo before 

the Senate, who greedily received it; and, after 
a grave debate on this ſcruple of religion, came 
to a reſolution, that it ſeemed dangerous to the 
republic, that the King ſhould- be reſtored by a 
multitude *', It cannot be imagined, that they 
laid any real ſtreſs on this admonition of the 
Sybil, for there was not a man either in or out 
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of the Houſe, who did not take it for a fiction: 
but it was a fair. pretext for defeating a project, 
which was generally diſliked: They were unwil 
ling to gratify any man's ambition, of viſiting 
the rich country of Egypt, at the head of an 


army; and perſuaded, that without an army, no 


man would be ſolicitous about going thither at 
8 | 

This point being ſettled , the next queſtion was, 
in what manner the King ſhould be reſtored: 
various opinions were propoſed : Craſſus moved, 
that three Ambaſſadors, choſen from thoſe who 
had ſome public command , ſhould be ſent on the 
errand; which did not exclude Pompey: Bibulus 
propoſed, that three private Senators; and Volca- 
tius, that Pompey alone ſhould be charged with 
it: but Cicero, Hortenſius, and Lucullus, urged, 
that Lentulus, to whom the Senate had already 
decreed it, and who could execute it with moſt 
convenience, ſhould reſtore him without an army. 
The two firſt opinions were ſoon over. ruled, and 
the ſtruggle lay between Lentulus and Pompey. 
Cicero, though he had ſome reaſon to complain 
of Lentulus, ſince his return, particularly for the 
contemptible valuation of his houſes, yet for the 
great part, which he had born, in reſtoring him, 
was very deſirous to ſhow his gratitude , and 
reſolved to ſupport him with all his authority ; 
Pompey, who had obligatigns alſo to Lentulus, 
acted the ſame part towards him, which he had 
done beſore towards Cicero; by his own conduct 
and profeſſions, he ſeemed to have Leatulus's 
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intereſt at heart; yet by the conduct of all his 
friends, ſeemed deſirous to procure. the employ. 
ment for himſelf; while the King's Agents and 
Creditors, fancying that their buſineſs would be 
ſerved the moſt effectually by Pompey , began 
openly- to ſolicit, and even to bribe for him“. 
But the Senate, through Cicero's influence, ſtood 
generally inclined to Lentulus; and after a debate, 
which ended in his favor, Cicero, who had been 
the- manager of it, happening to ſup with Pompey 
that evening, took occaſion to preſs him with 
much freedom, not ſo ſuffer his name to be uſed 
in this competition; nor. give a handle. to his 
enemies, for reproaching him with the deſertion 
of a friend, as well tis an ambition, of engroſſing 
all power to himſelf. Pompey ſeemed touched 
with the remonſtrance, and profeſſed to have no 
other thought but of ſerving Lentulus, white his 
dependents continued ſtill to act fo, as to convince. 
every body that he could not be ſincere **. 
When Lentulus's pretenſions ſeemed to be in 
a hopeful way, C. Cato took a new and ef 
fectual method to diſappoint them, by propoſing a 
law to the people, for taking away his government 
and recalling him home. This ſtroke ſurpriſed 
every body; the Senate condemned it as factious; 
and Lentulus's ſon changed his habit upon it, in 
order to move the Citizens, and hinder their 
offering ſuch an affrggy to his-Father. The Tri- 
bune., Caninius, prapoſed another law at the 
ſame time, for ſending Pompey. to Egypt: but 
this pleaſed no better than the other; and the 
Conſuls 
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Conſuls contrived, that neither of them ſhould 
be brought to the ſuffrage of the people. Theſe 
new conteſts gave a freſh interruption to Ptole- 
my's cauſe; in which Cicero's reſolution was, if 
the commiſſion could not be obtained for Lentu- 
Jus, to prevent its being granted at leaſt to Pom- 
pey, and fave themſelves the diſgrace of being baffled 
by a competitor **: but the Senate was grown ſo 
ſick of the whole affair, that they reſolved to 
leave the King to ſhift for himſelf, without inter- 

poſing at all in his reſtoration; and ſo the matter 
hung; whilſt other affairs more intereſting were 
daily riſing up at home, and engaging the attention 


of the City. 


The election of Ediles, which had been induſ- 
triouſly poſtponed through all the laſt ſummer, 
could not eaſily be kept off any longer: the City 
was impatient for its Magiſtrates: and eſpecially 
for the plays and ſhows, with which they uſed to 
entertain them; and Ne alſo of the new Tri- 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at 
laſt on the twentieth of January; when Clodius 
was choſen Edile, without any oppolition; ſo 
that Cicero began once more to put himſelf upon 
his guard, from the certain expectation of a fu- 
rious Ædileſhip . | 

It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, how a man fo 
profligate and criminal, as Clodins, whoſe life 
was a perpetual inſult on all laws, divine and hu- 
man, ſhould be ſuffered not only to live without 
puniſhment, but to obtain all the honors of a free 
City in their proper courſe; and it would be 
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natural to ſuſpect, that we had been deceived in 
our accounts of him, by taking them from his 


enemies, did we- not find them too firmly ſup- 


ported by facts to be called in queſtion: but a 
little attention to the particular character of the 
man, as well as of the times, in which he lived, 
will enable us to ſolve the difficulty. Firſt, the 
ſplendor of his family, which had born a princi- 
pal ſhare in all the triumphs of the Republic, 
from the very foundation of its liberty, was of 
great force to protect him in all his extravagances: 
thoſe who know any thing of Rome, know what 
a ſtrong impreſſion this ſingle circumſtance of il- 
luſtrious nobility would neceſſarily make upon the 
people; Cicero calls the nobles of this claſs, Præ- 
tors and Conſuls elect from their cradles, by a kind 


of hereditary right; whole very names were ſuffi. 


cient to advance them to all the dignities of the 
ſtate **. Secondly , his perſonal qualities were pe- 
culiarly adapted to endear him to all the meaner 
ſort : his bold and ready wit; his talent at haran- 


- guing ; his profuſe expenſe; and his being the firſt 


of his family, who had purſued popular meaſures, 
againſt the maxims of his Anceſtors, who were 
all ſtern aſſertors of the Ariſtocratical power. 
Thirdly, the contraſt of oppoſite factions, who 
had each their ends in ſupporting him, contri- 
buted principally to his ſafety: the Triumvirate 
willingly permitted , and privately encouraged , his 
violences ; to make their own power not only 
the leſs odious, but even neceſſary, for control- 
ling the fury of ſuch an incendiary; and though 
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> was often turned againſt themſelves, yet they 
choſe to bear it, and diſſemble their ability of re- 
pelling it, rather than deſtroy. the man, who was 
playing their game for them, and by throwing 
the Republic into confuſion , throwing it of courſe 
into their hands: the Senate, on the other fide, 
whoſe chief apprehenſions were from the Trium- 
virate, thought, that the raſhneſs of Clodius might 
be of ſome uſe to perplex their meaſures, and ſtir 
up the people againſt them on proper occaſions; 
or it humored their ſpleen at leaſt, to ſee him 
often inſulting Pompey to his face. Laſtly, all, 
who envied Cicero, and deſired to leſſen his au- 
thority , privately cheriſhed an enemy, who em- 
ployed all his force to drive him from the admi- 
niſtration of affairs: this accidental concurrence 
of circumſtances, peculiar to the man and the 
times, was the thing that preſerved Clodius, 
whoſe inſolence could never have been endured 
in any quiet and regular ſtate of the City. 

By his obtaining the Xdileſhip, the tables were 
turned between him and Milo: the one was 
armed with the authority of a Magiſtrate; the 
other become a private man: the one freed from 
all apprehenſion of Judges and a trial; the other 
expoſed 'to all that danger from the power of his 


-antagoniſt: and it was not Clodius's cuſtom to 


neglect any advantage againſt an enemy, fo that 
he now accuſed Milo of the ſame crime , of 
which Milo had accufed him; of public violence 


and breach of the laws ig maintaining a band of 


Gladiators to the terror of the City. Milo made 
D 3 
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his appearance to this accuſation , on the ſecond 
of February; when Pompey, Craſſus, and Cicero 
appeared with him; and M. Marcellus, though 
Clodius's Colleague in the Ædileſhip, ſpoke for him 
at Cicero's defire; and the whole paſſed quietly and 
favorably for him on that day. The ſecond hear. 
ing was appointed on the ninth; when Pompey 
undertook to plead his cauſe, but no ſooner ſtood 
up to ſpeak; than Clodius's mob began to exert 
their uſual arts, and by a continual clamor of re- 
proaches and invectives, endeavoured to hinder 
him from going on, or at leaſt from being heard: 
but Pompey was too firm to be baffled; and 
ſpoke for near three hours, with a preſence of 
mind which commanded filence in ſpite of their 
attempts. When Clodius roſe up to anſwer him, 
Milo's party, in their turn, ſo diſturbed and con- 
founded him that he was not able to ſpeak a word; 
while a number of Epigrams and Lampoons upon 
him and his Siſter were thrown about, and publicly 
rehearſed among the multitude below, ſo as to make 
him quite furious: till recollecting himſelf a little, and 
finding it impoſſible to proceed in his ſpeech, he 
demanded aloud of his mob, who it was, that at- 
tempted to ſtarve them by famine? To which they 
preſently cried out, Pompey: he then aſked, 
who it was that deſired to be ſent to Egypt? 
They all echoed, Pompey: but when he aſked, 
who it was that they themſelves had a mind to 
ſend ? They anſwered, Craſſus: for the old jea- 
louſy was now breaking out again between him 


and Pompey ; and though he appeared that day on 
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Milo's fide, yet he was not, as Cicero ſays, a real 
well-wiſher to him. 

Theſe warm proceedings among the chiefs, 
brought on a fray below, among their partiſans ; 
the Clodians began the attack, but were repulfed 
by the Pompeians; and Clodius himſelf driven out 
of the Roſtra: Cicero, when he ſaw the affair pro- 
ceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat, and 
make the beſt of his way towards home; but no 
great harm was done, for Pompey, having cleared 
the Forum of his enemies, prefently drew off his 
forces, to prevent any farther miſchief or ſcan- 
dal from his fide **. 

The Senate was preſently fammoned, to pro- 
vide ſome remedy for theſe diſorders; where 
Pompey , who had draw upon himſelf a freſh 
envy from his behaviour in the Egyptian affair, 
was ſeverely handled by Bibulus, Curio, Favonius, 
and others ; Cicero choſe to be abfeor; flows he muſt 
either have offended Pompey, by ſaying nothing 
for him, or the honeſt party, by defending him. The 
ſame debate was carried on for feveral days; in 
which Pompey was treated very roughly by the 


Tribune Cato; who inveighed againſt him with great 


fierceneſs, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, to 
whom he paid the higheſt compliments, and was 
heard with much attention by all Pompey's ene- 


mies. 


Pompey anſwered him with an unuſual . 
mence; and reflecting openly on Craſſus, as the 
author of theſe affronts, declared, that he would 
guard his life with more care, than Scipio Africa- 
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nus did, when Carbo murdered him. — Theſe warm 
expreſſions ſeemed to open a proſpect of ſome great 
agitation likely to enſue: Pompey conſulted with 
Cicero on the proper means of his ſecurity; and 
acquainted him with his apprehenſions of a deſign 
againſt his hfe; that Cato was privately ſupported, 
and both of them encouraged by Curio, Bibulus, 
and the reſt, who envied him; that it was neceſſary 
for him to look to himſelf, ſince the meaner people 
were wholly alienated, the nobility and Senate gene- 
rally diſaffected, and the youth corrupted. Cicero 
readily conſented to join forces with him, and 
to ſummon their clients and friends from all parts of 
Italy: for though he had no mind to fight his 
battles in the Senate, he was deſirous to defend 


and Clodius furniſhed with money by Craſſus; 


his perſon from all violence , eſpecially againſt 


Craſſus, whom he never loved: they reſolved 
likewiſe to oppoſe, with united ſtrength, all the 
attempts of Clodius and Cato againſt Lentulus and 
Milo **. Clodius, on the other hand , was not 
leſs buſy in muſtering his friends againſt the next 
hearing of Milo's cauſe : but as his ſtrength was 
much inſerior to that of his adverſary, ſo he had 
no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any 
other view, but to teaſe and haraſs him **: for 
after two hearings, the affair was put off by ſe— 
veral adjournments to the beginning of May; from 


which time we find no farther mention of it. 


The Conſul, Marcellinus, who drew his 
Colleague, Philippus , along with him , was a 
reſolute oppoſer of the Triumvirate, as well as of 
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all the violences of the other Magiſtrates: ſor 
which reaſon, he reſolved to ſuffer no aſſemblies 
of the people, except ſuch as were neceſſary for the 
elections into the annual offices: his view was, to 
prevent Cato's law for recalling Lentulus , and the 
monſtrous things , as Cicero calls them, which ſome 
were attempting at this time 1n favor of Cæſar. 
Cicero gives him the character of one of the beſt 
Conſuls that he had ever known, and blames him 
only in one thing ; for creating Pompey on all 
occaſions too rudely ; which made Cicero often 
abſent himſelf from the Senate, to avoid taking 
part, either on the one ſide or the other. For the 
ſupport therefore of his dignity and intereſt in the 
City , he reſumed his old taſk of pleading cauſes ; 
which was always popular and reputable, and in 
which he was ſure to find full employment. His firſt 
cauſe was the defence of L. Beſtia, on the tenth 
of February, who , after the diſgrace of a repulſe 
from the Prætorſhip in the laſt election, was accuſed 
of bribery and corruption in his ſuit for it; and, 
notwithſtanding the authority and eloquence of his 
advocate , was convicted and baniſhed. He was a 
man extremely corrupt, turbulent, and ſeditious, 
had always been an enemy to Cicero; and ſuppoſed 
to be deeply engaged in Catiline's plot; and is one 
inſtance of the truth of what Cicero ſays, that he 
was often forced, againſt his will, to defend 
certain perſons , who had not deſerved it of him; 
by the interceſſion of thoſe who had. 

Cxſar , who was now in the career of his 
victories in Gaul, ſent a requeſt to the Senate; that 
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money might be decreed to him for the payment 
of his Army; with a power of chuſing ten Liev- 
tenants, for the better management of the war, and 
the conquered Provinces; and that his command 
ſhould be prolonged for five years more. The 
demand was thought very exorbitant; and it ſeemed 
ſtrange , that, after all his boaſted Conqueſts , he 
ſhould not be able to maintain his army without 
money from home, at a time when the treaſury 
was greatly exhauſted; and the renewal of a 
commiſſion , obtained at firſt by violence, and 
againſt the authority of the Senate, was of hard 
digeſtion. But Cæſar's intereſt prevailed , and 
Cicero himſelf was the promoter of it, and procured 
a decree to his ſatisfaction ; yet not without 
diſguſting the old patriots , who ſtood firm to their 
maxim of oppoſing all extraordinary grants : but 
Cicero alledged the extraordinary ſervices of Cæſar; 
and that the courſe of his victories ovght not to be 
checked by the want of neceſſary ſupplies, while 
he was ſo gloriouſly extending the bounds of the 
Empare , and conquering nations , whoſe names had 
never been heard before at Rome : and though it 
were poſſible for him to maintain his troops without 
their help, by the ſpoils of the enemy, yet thoſe 
ſpoils ought to be reſerved for the ſplendor of his 
Jriumph, which it was not. juſt to defraud by 
their unſeaſonable parſimony **. 

He might think it imprudent perhaps, at this 
time, to call Cæſar home from an unfiniſhed war, 
and flop the progreſs of his arms in the very 
height of his ſucceſs ; yet the real motive of his 
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donduct ſeems to have flowed, not ſo much from 
the merits of the cauſe, as a regard to the 
condition of the times, and his own circumſtances; 
For in his private letters he owns, © that the 
* malevolence and envy of the Ariſtocratical chiefs 
* had almoſt driven him from his old principles: 
„and though not ſo far as to make him forget 
his dignity , yet ſo as to take a proper care 
* of his ſafety; both which might be eafily 
conliſtent , if there was any faith or gravity in 
'the Conſular Senators : but they had managed 
their matters ſo ill, that thoſe who were ſuperior 
to them in power, were become ſuperior too 
in authority; ſo as to be able to carry in the 
„Senate, what they could not have carried even 
“with the people without violence: that he had 
* learnt from experience, what he could not learn 
* ſo well from books, that as no regard was to. 
* be had to our ſafety, without a regard alſo 
* to our dignity ; ſo the conſideration of dignity 
* ought not to exclude the care of our ſafety **.” 
In another letter he ſays, © that the ſtate and 
form of the government was quite changed; 
* and what he had propoſed to himſelf , as the 
* end of all his toils, a dignity and liberty of acting 
and voting, was quite loſt and gone; that there 
* was nothing leſt, but either meanly to aſſent to 
the ſew, who governed all; or weakly to oppoſe 
* them, without doing any good : that he had 
** dropt there foreall thoughts of that old Conſular 
* gravity and character of a reſolute Senator, 
* and reſolved ta conform himſelf to Pompey's 
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„ will; that his great affection to Pompey made 
* him begin to think all things right, which were 
“ nſeful to him; and he comforted himſelf with 
* reflecting, that the greatneſs of his obligations 
„ would make all the world excuſe him, for 
* defending what Pompey liked, or, at leaſt, 
“for not oppoſing it; or elſe, what of all things 
* he moſt deſired, if his friendſhip with Pompey 
* would permit him, for retiring from public 
*+* buſineſs, and giving himſelf wholly up to his 
£5 books 1 57 a 
But he was now engaged in a cauſe , in which 
he was warmly and ſpecially intereſted, the defence 
of P. Sextius, the late Tribune. Clodius, who gave 
Cicero's friends no reſpite, having himſelf undertaken 
Milo, aſſigned the proſecution of Sextius to one of 
his confidents, IM. Tullius Albinovanus , who 
accuſed him of public violence, or breach of 
peace in his Tribunate. Sextius had been a 
true friend to Cicero in his diſtreſs, and born a 
great part in his reſtoration ; but as in caſes of 
eminent ſervice, conferred jointly by many, every 
one is apt to claim the firſt merit, and expect the 
firſt ſhare of praiſe ; ſo Sextius, naturally moroſe , 
fancying himſelf neglected or not ſufficiently requited 
by Cicero , had behaved very churliſhly towards 
him ſince his return: but Cicero, who was never 
forgetful of paſt kindneſſes, inſtead of reſenting 
his perverſeneſs, having heard , that. Sextius was 
indiſpoſed , went in perſon to his houſe, and 
cured him of all his jealouſies, by freely 
offering aſhſtance and patronage in pleading his 
caule **. 
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This was a diſappointment to the proſecutors: 
who flattered themſelves, that Cicero was ſo 
much diſguſted , that he would not be perſuaded 
to plead for him; but he entered into the cauſe 
with a hearty inclination , and made it, as in effect 
it really was, his own **, In his ſpeech, which is 
ſtill extant , after laying open the hiſtory of his 
exile, and the motives of his own conduct, through 
the whole progreſs of it, he ſhows; © that the only 
« ground of proſecuting Sextius was , his faithful 
« adherence to him, or rather to the Republic; 
that by condemning Sextius, they would in 
c effet condemn him, whom all the orders of the 
“ City had declared to be unjuſtly expelled, by 
« the very ſame men, who were now attempting 
« to expel Sextius : that it was a banter and 
« ridicule on juſtice itſelf,” to accuſe a man of 
© violence , who had been left for dead upon the 
4 ſpot, by the violence of thoſe who accuſed him; 
« and whoſe only crime it was, that he would not 
“ ſuffer himſelf to be quite killed, but preſumed 
* to guard his life againſt their future attempts. 
In ſhort , he managed the cauſe ſo well, that 
Sextius was acquitted, and in a manner the moſt 
honorable, by the unanimous ſuffrages of all the 
Judges; and with an univerſal applauſe of Cicero's 
humanity and gratitude **. | 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius ; 
while Cæſar's creature, Vatinius , appeared not 
only as an adverſary, but a witneſs againſt him: 
which gave Cicero an opportunity of laſhing him, 
as Sextius particularly deſired, with all the keenneſs 
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of his raillery, to the great diverſion of the audience; 


ſor inſtead of interrogating him in the ordinary 
way, about the facts depoſed in the trial, he 
contrived to teaſe him with a perpetual ſeries of 
queſtions , which revived and expoſed the iniquity 
of his factious Tribunate, and the whole courfe 
of his profligate life, from his firſt appearance in 
public; and, in ſpite of all his impudence, quite 
daunted and confounded him. Vatinius, however, 
made ſome feeble effort to defend himſelf , and 
rally Cicero in his turn; and among other things, 
reproached him with the baſeneſs of changing 
ſides , and becoming Cæſar's friend , on account 
of the fortunate ſtate of his affairs: to which 
Cicero briſkly replied, though Pompey himſelf 
ſtood by, that he ſtill preferred the condition of 
Bibulus's Conſulſhip, which Vatinius thought abject 
and miſerable, to the victories and triumphs of 
all men whatſoever. This ſpeech againſt Vatinius 
is ſtill remaining, under the title of the inter- 
rogation ; and is nothing elſe but what Cicero 
himſelf calls it, a perpetual invective on the 
Magiſtracy of Vatinius „and the conduct of thoſe 
who ſupported him ** 

In the beginning of April, the bn granted 
the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds to 
Pompey, to be laid out in purchaſing corn ſor the 
uſe of the City ; where there was ſtill a great 
ſcarcity , and as great at the ſame time of money: 
ſo that the moving a point ſo tender could not fait 
of raiſing ſome ill humor in the aſſembly ; when 
Cicero, whoſe old ſpirits:leemed to have revived 
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„ier 3 
in him, from his late ſucceſs in Sextius's cauſe, 
ſurpriſed them by propoſing , that in the preſent 
inability of the treaſury to purchaſe the Campanian 


lands, which by Cæſar's act were to be divided to 


the people, the act itſelf ſhould be reconſideted , 
and a day appointed for that deliberation : the 
motion was received with an univerſal joy, and a 
kind of tumultuary acclamation : the enemies of 
the Triumvirate were extremely pleaſed with it, 
in hopes that it would make a breach between 
Cicero and Pompey , but it ſerved only for a 
proof, of what Cicero himſelf obſerves, that it 
is very hard for a man to depart from his old 
ſentiments in politics, when they are right and 
juſt ©, 

: Pompey , whoſe nature was ſingularly reſerv- 
ed, expreſſed no uneaſineſs upon it, nor took 
any notice of it to Cicero, though they met and 
ſupped together familiarly, as they uſed to do: 
but he ſet forward ſoon after towards Africa, in 
order to provide corn; and intending to call at 
Sardinia, propoſed to embark at Piſa or Leghorn, 
that he might have an interview with Cæſar, who 
was now at Luca, the utmoſt limit of his Gallic 
Government. He found Cæſar exceedingly out of 
humor with Cicero; for Craſſus had already been 
with him at Ravenna, and greatly incenſed him 
by his account of Cicero's late motion , which he 
complained of ſo heavily, that Pompey promiſed 
to uſe all his authority, to induce Cicero to drop 
the purſuit of it; and for that purpoſe ſent away 
an expreſs to Rome to entreat him, not to pro- 
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ceed any farther in it till his return; and when 
he came afterwards to Sardinia, where his Lieu. 
tenant, Q Cicero, then reſided, he entered im- 
mediately into an expoſtulation with him about 
it, *recounting all his ſervices to his Brother, 
* and that every thing, which he had done 
for him, was done with Cæſar's conſent; and 
reminding him of a former converſation be- 
tween themſelves concerning Cæſar's acts, and 
what Quintus himſelf had .undertaken for his 
Brother on that head; and as he then made 
himſelf anſwerable for him, ſo he was now 
obliged to call him to the performance of thoſe 
engagements: in ſhort, he begged of him' to 
preſs his Brother to ſupport and defend Czfar's 
intereſts and dignity, or if he could not perſuade 
him to that, to engage him at leaſt, not to at 


againſt them ©. 
This remonſtrance from Pompey, enforced by 
his Brother Quintus, ſtaggered Cicero's reſolu- 
tion and made him enter into a freſh * delibera- 
tion with himſelf about the meaſures of his con- 
duct; where after caſting up the ſum of all 
his thoughts, and weighing every circumſtance, 
which concerned either his own or the public 
intereſt, he determined at laſt to drop the affair, 
rather than expoſe himſelf again, in his preſent 
fituation, to the animoſity of Pompey and Cæſar; 
for which he makes the following apology to his 
friend Lentulus: that thoſe, who profeſſed the 
“ ſame principles, and were embarked in the ſame 
© cauſe' with him, were pggpetually envying and 
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c thwarting him, and more diſguſted by the 
* ſplendor of his life, than pleaſed with any 
« thing which he did for the public ſervice; 
cc that their own pleaſure, and what they could 
«© not even diſſemble, while he was acting with 
“ them, was to ſee him diſoblige Pompey, and 
« make Cæſar his enemy; when they, at the 
“ ſame time, were continually careſſing Clodius 
ce before his face, on purpoſe to mortiſy him: 
« that if the Government indeed had fallen into 
« wicked and deſperate hands, neither hopes nor 
« fears, nor gratitude itſelf could have prevailed 
ce with him to join with them; but when Pom- 
« pey held the chief ſway, who had acquired it 
«* by the moſt illuſtrious merit, whoſe dignity 
„he had always favored from his firſt ſetting 
«© out in the world, and from whom he had 
« received the greateſt obligations; and who, at 
that very time, made his enemy the common 
* enemy of them both; he had no reaſon to 
* apprehend the charge of inconſtancy, if, on 


© ſome occaſions, he voted and acted a little 


differently from what he uſed to do, in com- 
** Plaiſance to ſuch a friend: that his union with 
* Pompey neceſſarily included Cæſar, with whom 
both he and his Brother had a friendſhip alſo of 
long ſtanding; which they were invited to 
renew, by all manner of civilities and good 
offices, freely offered on Cæſar's part: that 
after Cæſar's great exploits and victories, the 
Republic itſelf ſeemed to interpoſe, and forbid 
* him to quarrel with ſuch men: that when he 
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© ſtood in need of theit aſſiſtance, his Brother had 
* engaged his word for him to Pompey, and 
* Pompey to Cæſar; and he thought bimſelf 
* obliged to make good thoſe engagements **.” 
This was the general ſtate of his political be. 
haviour: he had a much larger view, and more 
comprehenſive knowledge both of men and things, 
than the other chiefs of the Ariſtocracy , Bibulus, 
Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c: . ſtiffaeſs 
bad ruined their cauſe, and brought them into 
the preſent ſubjection by alienating Pompey and 
the Equeſtrian order from the Senate: they con- 
ſidered Cicero's management of the Triumvirate, 
as a mean ſubmiſſion to illegal power, which they 
were always oppoſing and irritating , though ever 
ſo unſeaſonably ; whereas Cicero thought it time 
to give over fighting, when the forces were ſo 
unequal; and that the more patiently they ſuffered the 
dominion of their New Maſters, the more tempe- 
rately they would uſe it”*; being perſuaded, that 
Pompey, at leaſt, who was the head of them, 
had no deſigns againſt the public liberty , unleſs 
he were provoked and driven to it by the per- 
verſe oppoſition of his enemies. Theſe were 
the grounds of that complaiſance, which he now 
generally paid to him, for the ſake both of his 
own and the public quiet: in conſequence of 
which, when the appointed day came, for con- 
ſidering the caſe of the Campanian lands, the 
debate dropt of courſe, when it was underſtood 
that Cicero, the mover of it , was abſent, and had 
changed his mind: though it was not, as he 
intimates 


draw upon him an imputation of levity . 
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intimates, without ſome ſtruggle in his on breaſt, 
that he ſubmitted to this ſtep, which was ee 


74 


His daughter, Tullia, having now lived a 


widow about a year, was married to à ſecond 


huſband, Furius Craſſipes; and the wedding * 
held at Cicero's houſe, on the ſixth of April: 


find very little ſaid, of the character or 3 


of this Craſſipes; but by Cicero's care in making 
the match, the fortune which he paid, and the 
congratulation of his friends upon it, he appears 
to have been a Nobleman of principal rank and 
dignity ”'. Atticus alſo, who was about à year 
younger than Cicero, was married this n to 
Pilia, and invited him to the wedding.”'*. 

to his domeſtic affairs, his chief care at * 
was about rebuilding three of his houſes, which 
were demoliſhed in his exile; and repairing the 
reſt, with that alſo of his Brother, out of which 
they were driven in the laſt attack of Clodius: 
by the hints, which he gives of them, they all 


ſeem to have been very magnificent, and built 


under the direction of the beſt Architects: Clo» 


dius gave no farther interruption. to them, being 


forced to quit the purſuit of Cicero, in order to 


watch the motions of a more dangerous enemy, 
Milo. Cicero, however, was not without a ſhare 


of uneaſineſs, within his own walls; bis-Brother's 

wife and his own, neither agreed well with each 

other, nor their own huſbands; Quintus's was dif- 

pleaſed at her huſband's ſtaying ſo long abroad; 

and Cicero's not diſpoſed to make her's the hap- 
Vor. II. E 
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pier for ſtaying at home. His Nephew alſo, 
Young Quintus, a perverſe youth, ſpoiled by a 
mother's indulgence, added ſomewhat to his 
trouble; for he was now charged with the care 
of his eration ; in the Father's abſence; and 
had him taught, under his own eye, by Tyrannio, 
a Greek Maſter; who, with ſeveral other learn- 
ed men of that YI, was entertained in his 
houſe **. 

King Ptolemy's affair Was no more talked of; 
Pompey. had other buſineſs. upon his hands, and 
was ſo : ruffled by the Tribune, Cato, and the 
Conſul, Marcellinus, that he laid aſide all thoughts 
of it for hamſelf, and wiſhed to ſerve Lentulus in 
it. The Senate had paſſed a vote againſt reſtor- 
ing him at all; but one of the Tribunes inhibited 
them from proceeding to a decree; and a former 
decree was actually ſubſiſting in favor of Lentu- 
lus: Cicero therefore, after a conſultation with 
Pompey, ſent bim their joint and laſt advice; 
= that by his command of a province, ſo near to 
« Egypt, as he was the beſt judge of what he 
c was able to do, ſo if he found himſelf maſter 
< of the thing, and was aſſured of ſucceſs, he 
« might leave the king at Ptolemais, or ſome 
cc other neighbouring City, and proceed with- 
< out him to Alexandria; where, if by the influ- 
« ence of his fleet and troops he could appeaſe 
« the public diſſenſions, and perſuade the Inha- 
« bitants to receive their King peaceably, he 
« might then carry him home, and ſo reſtore 
« him accordipg to the firſt decree; yet without 
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&« a multitude, as our religious men, ” ſays he, 
© tell us, the Sybil bas enjoined—that it was the 
* opinion, however, of them both, that people 
« would judge of the fact by the event: If he 
« was certain therefore of carrying his point, he 
« ſhould not defer it; if doubtful, ſhould not 
„ undertake it: for as the world would applaud 
« him, if he effected it with eaſe, ſo a miſcar- 
« riage might be fatal, on account of the late 
vote of the Senate, and the ſcruple about reli. 
« gion”'.” But Lentulus, wiſely judging the 
affair too hazardous for one of his dignity and 
fortunes, left it to a man of a more deſperate 
character, Gabinius; who ruined himſelf ſoon 
after by embarking in it. 

The Tribune Cato, who was perpetually in- 
veighing againſt keeping Gladiators, like ſo many 
ſtanding armies, to the terror of the Citizens, 
had lately bought a band of them, but finding 
himſelf unable to maintain them, was contriving 
to part with them again without noiſe or ſcandal. 
Milo got notice of it, and privately employed 
a perſon, not one of his own friends, to buy 
them; and when they were purchaſed, Racilius, 
another Tribune, taking the matter upon himſelf, 


and pretending that they were bought for him, 


publiſhed a proclamation, that Cato's family of 
Gladiators was to be ſold by auction; which * 
no ſmall diverſion to the City“ 

Milo's trial being put off to the fifth of May, 
Cicero took the benefit of a ſhort vacation, to 
make an excurſion into the country, and viſit 
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his eſtates and Villas in different parts of Italy. 
He ſpent five days at Arpinum, whence he pro- 
ceeded to his other houſes at Pompeiæ and Cumæ; 
and ſtopt a- while, on his return, at Antium, 
Where he had lately rebuilt his houſe, and was 
now diſpoſing and ordering his library, by the 
direction of Tyrannio; the remains of which, he 
ſays, were more conſiderable than he expeced 
from the late ruin. Atticus lent him two of his 
Librarians to aſſiſt his owa, in taking Catalogues, 
and placing the books in order; which he calls 
the infuſion of a ſoul into the body of his houſe“. 
During this tour, his old enemy, Gabinius, the 
Proconſul of Syria, having gained ſome advan- 
tage in Judza againſt Ariſtobulus, who had been 
dethroned by Pompey, and on that account was 
raiſing troubles in the country, ſent public letters 
to the Senate to give an account of his victory, 
and to beg the decree of a thankſgiving for it. 
His friends took the opportunity of moving the 
affair in Cicero's abſence, from whoſe authority 
they apprehended ſome obſtruction; but the Se- 
nate, in a full Houſe, flighted his letters and re- 
jected his ſuit: an affront, which had never been 
offered before to any Proconſul. Cicero was in- 
finitely delighted with it, calls the reſolution di- 
vine, and was doubly pleaſed for its being the 
free and genuine judgment of the Senate , without 
any ſtruggle or influence on his part; and re- 
pioaching Gabinius with it afterwards, ſays, that 
by this at _the Senate had declared, that they 
could not believe that he, whom they had always 


nee 


known to be a traitor at home, could ever do 
any thing abroad, that was-uſeful to the Re- 
public“ Bult ar 

Many prodigies were reported to have! hap? 
pened about this time, in the neighbourhood: of 
Rome; horrible noiſes under ground, with claſh- 
ing of Arms; and on the Alban hill a little ſhrine 
of Juno, which ſtood on a table facing the eaſt, 
turned ſuddenly of itſelf towards the north. Theſe 
terrors alarmed the City, and the Senate conſult- 
ed the Haruſpices, who were the public Diviners 
or Prophets of the State, ſkilled in all the Tuſcan 
diſcipline of interpreting portentous events; who 
gave the following anſwer in writing; that ſup- 
plications muſt be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Nep- 
tune, and the other Gods: that the ſolemn ſhows 
and plays had been negligently exhibited and 
polluted: ſacred and religious places made profane: 
Ambaſſadors killed contrary to right and law: 
faith and oaths diſregarded: ancient and hidden 
ſacrifices careleſsly performed, and profaned that 
the Gods gave this warning, leſt by the diſcord 
and diſſenſion of the better ſort, dangers aad de- 
ſtruction ſhould fall upon the Senate and the chiefs 
of the City; by which means the provinces would 
fall under the power of a ſingle perſon; their ar- 
mies be beaten, great Joſs enſue, and honors be 
heaped on the unworthy and di ſaraced— ** 

One may obſerve from this anſwer , chat the 
Diviners were under the direction of thoſe, who 
endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil diſorders: each party inter- 
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preted it according to their own views: Clodius 
took a handle from it of venting his ſpleen afreſh 
againſt Cicero; and calling the people together 
for that purpoſe, attempted to perſuade them, 
that this divine admonition was deſigned parti- 
eularly againſt him; and that the article of the 
facred and religious places referred to the cafe of 
his houſe; which after a folemn conſecration to 
religion, was rendered again profane; charging all 
the diſpleaſure of the Gods to Cicero's account, 
who affected nothing leſs than a tyranny, and the 
oppreſſion of their liberties ** . 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day 
in the Senate; where, after a ſhort and general 
invective upon his profligate life, © he leaves 
* him,” he ſays, a devoted victim to Milo, 
© who ſeemed to be given to them by heaven, 
for the extinction of ſuch a plague; as Scipio 
« was for the deſtruction of Carthage: he de- 
clares the prodigy to be one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary, which had ever been reported to 
* the Senate; but laughs at the abſurdity of ap- 
plying any part of it to him; ſince his houſe, 
* as he proves at large, was more ſolemnly 
cleared from any ſervice or relation to religion, 
than any other houſe in Rome, by the Judge- 
ment of the Prieſts, the Senate, and all the 
* orders of the City“.“ Then running through 
the ſeveral articles of the anſwer, © he ſhows them 
* all to tally ſo exactly with the notorious acts 
* and impieties of Clodius's life, that they could 
not poſſibly be applied to any thing elſe. —— 
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That as to the ſports, ſaid to be negligently 
performed and polluted, it clearly denoted the 
pollution of the Megalenſian plays; the moſt 
venerable and religious of all other ſhows; 
which Clodius himſelf, as Xdile, exhibited 
in honor of the mother of the Gods; where, 
when the Magiſtrates and Citizens were ſeated 
to partake of the diverſions, and the uſual 
proclamation was made, to command all ſlaves 
to retire; a vaſt body of them, gathered from 
all parts of the City, by the order of Clodius, 
forced their way upon the ſtage, to the great 
terror of the aſſembly; where much miſchief 
and bloodſhed would have enſued, if the 
Conful Marcellinus, by his firmneſs and pre- 
ſence of mind, had not quieted the tumult : 
and in another repreſentation of the ſame 
plays, the ſlaves, encouraged again by Clodi- 
us, were fo audacious and ſucceſsful in a ſe- 
cond irruption, that they drove the whole 
company out of the Theatre, and poſſeſſed it 
entirely to themſelves *' : that as to the profa- 
nation of facred and religious places; it could 
not be interpreted of any thing ſo aptly, as 
of what Clodius and his friends had done: 
for that, in the houſe of Q. Seius, which he 
had bought after murdering the owner, there 
was a Chapel and altars, which he had lately 
demoliſhed: that L. Piſo had deſtroyed a cele- 
brated chapel of Diana, where all that neigh- 
bourhood, and ſome even of the Senate, uſed 
annually to perform their family - facrifices : 
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„that Serranus alſo had thrown down, burnt, 


"8 


and profaned ſeveral conſecrated chapels, and 


raiſed other buildings upon them **: that as 


to Ambaſſadors killed contrary to law and right, 


though it was commonly interpreted of thoſe 


from Alexandria, yet other Ambaſſadors had 
been murdered, whole death was no leſs of- 
fenſive. to the Gods; as Iheodoſius, killed 
with the privity and permiſſion of Clodius ; and 
Plator, by the order of Piſo*': as to the vio- 
lation of faith and oaths, that it related evidently 


to thoſe Judges, who had abſolved Clodius ; 


as being one of the moſt memorable and fla- 
grant perjuries, which Rome had ever known; 
that the anſwer itſelf ſuggeſted this interpreta- 
tion, when it ſubjoined, that ancient and occult 
ſacrifices were polluted ; which could refer 
to nothing ſo properly as to the rites of the 
Bona Dea; which were the moſt ancient and 
the moſt occult of any in the City; celebrated 
with incredible ſecrecy to that Goddeſs , whoſe 
name it was not lawful for men to know; 
and with ceremonies, which no man ever pried 
into, but Clodius**. Then as to the warn- 
ing, given by the Gods, of dangers, likely to 


* enſue from the diſſenſions of the principal Ci- 


tizens; that there was no man fo particularly 
active in promoting thoſe diſſenſions, as Clo- 
dius; who was perpetually inflaming one fide 


or the other; now purſuing popular, now 


Ariſtocratical meaſures; at one time a favorite 


* of the Triumvirate, at another of the Senate; 
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whoſe credit was wholly ſupported by their 
quarrels and animoſities He exhorts them 
therefore in the concluſion, to beware of fall- 
ing into thoſe miſeries, of which the Gods ſo 
evidently forewarned them; and to take care 
eſpecially, that the form of the Republic was 
not altered; fince all civil conteſts between 
great and powerful Citizens muſt neceſſarily end, 
either in an univerſal deſtruction, or a tyxanny 
of the Conqueror: that the ſlate was now in 
ſo tottering a condition, that nothing could 
preſerve it but their concord: that there was 
no hope of it's being better, while Clodius re- 
mained unpuniſhed: and but one degree left 
of being worſe, by being wholly ruined and 
enſlaved; for the prevention of which, the 
Gods had given them this remarkable admo- 
nition; for they were not to believe, what 
was ſometimes repreſented on the ſtage, that 
any God ever deſcended from heaven to con- 
verſe familiarly with men; but that theſe ex- 
traordinary ſounds and agitations of the world, 
the air, the elements, were the only voice 
and ſpeech, which heaven made uſe of; that 
theſe admoniſhed them of their danger, and 
pointed out the remedy; and that the Gods, 
by intimating ſo freely the way of their ſafety, 
had ſhown, how eaſy it would be to pacify 
them, by pacifying only their own animoſities 
* and diſcords among themſelves. 

About the middle of the, ſummer, and be- 


fore the time of chuſing new Conſuls, which was © 
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commonly in Auguſt, the Senate began to deli. 
berate on the Provinces, which were to be aſſign. 
ed to them at the expiration of their office. The 
Conſular Provinces, about which the debate ſingly 
turned, were the two Gauls, which Cæſar now 
held; Macedonia, which Piſo; and Syria, which 
Gabinius poſſeſſed. All who ſpoke before Cicero, 
excepting Servilius , were for taking one, or both 
the Gauls from Cæſar, which was what the Se- 
nate generally deſired: but when it came to Ci- 
cero's turn, he gladly laid hold on the occaſion 
to revenge himſelf on Piſo and Gabinius; and 


exerted all his authority, to get them recalled 


with ſome marks of diſgrace, and their Govern- 


ments aſſigned to the ſucceeding Conſuls: but as 


for Cæſar, his opinion was, that his command 
ſhould be continued to him, till he had finiſhed the 
war, which he was carrying on with ſuch ſucceſs, 
and ſettled the conquered countries. This gave no 
ſmall offence ; and the Conful Philippus could not 
forbear interrupting and reminding him, that he 
had more reaſon to be angry with Cæſar, than 
with Gabinius himſelf; ſince Cæſar was the author 
and raiſer of all that ſtorm, which had oppreſſed 
him. But Cicero replied, that, in this vote, he 
was not purſuing his private reſentment , but the 
public good, which had reconciled him to Cæſar; 
and that he could not be an enemy to one who 
was deſerving ſo well of his country: that a year 
or two more would complete his conqueſts, and 
reduce all Gaul to a ſtate of peaceful ſubjection: 
that the cauſe was widely different between Cæſar 


| 
| 
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and the other two; that Cæſar's adminiſtration was 


beneficial, proſperous, glorious to the Republic; 
their's, ſcandalous, ignominious, hurtful to their 
ſubjects, and contemptible to their enemies. —— 
In ſhort, he managed the debate ſo, that the Senate 


came fully into his Sentiments, * decreed the 


revocation of Piſo and Gabinius“ 

He was now likewiſe engaged it in pleading two 
conſiderable cauſes at the Bar; the one in defence 
of Cornelius Balbus, the other of M. Cælius. 
Balbus was a native of Gades in Spain, of a ſplen- 


did family in that City, who, for his fidelity and 


ſervices to the Roman Generals in that Province, 


and eſpecially in the Sertorian war, had the free- 


dom of Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, 
in virtue of a law, which authorized him to grant 


it to as many as he thought proper. But Pom- 


pey's act was now called in queſtion, as originally 
null and invalid, on a pretence, that the City of 
Gades was not within the terms of that alliance and 
relation to Rome, which rendered its Citizens 
capable of that privilege. Pompey and Craſſus 
were his advocates, and, at their defire, Cicero 
alſo; who had the third place, or poſt of honor 
aligned to him, to give the finiſhing hand to 
the cauſe **. The proſecution was projected, not 
ſo much out of enmity to Balbus, as to his 
Patrons Pompey and Cæſar; by whoſe favor he 
had acquired great wealth and power; being at 
this time General of the Artillery to Cæſar, and 
the principal manager or ſteward of all his affairs. 
The Judges gave ſentence for him, and con- 
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firmed his right to the City ; from which foun- 
dation he was raiſed afterwards ,, by Auguſtus, to 


the Conſulate itſelf: his Nephew alſo, Young Bal. 


bus, who was made free with him at the ſame time, 


obtained the honor of a triumph, for his victories 


over the Garamantes; and, as Pliny tells us, they 
were the only inſtances of Foreigners, and adopted 
Citizens, who had ever advanced themſelves to 
either of thoſe honors in Rome. | 

Czlius, whom he next defended, was a young 
Gentleman of Equeſtrian rank , of great parts and 
accompliſhments, trained under the diſcipline of 
C:icero himſelf; to whoſe care he was committed 
by his Father, upon his - firſt introduction into 
the Forum : before he was of age to hold any 
Magiſtracy, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by two 


public impeachments ; the one of C. Antonius, 


Cicero's colleague in the Conſulſhip, for conſpiring 
againſt the ſtate; the other of L. Atratinus, for 
bribery and corruption. Atratinus's ſon was now 
revenging his Father's quarrel, and accuſed Cælius 
of public violence, for being concerned in the 
aſſaſſination of Dio, the chief of the Alexandrian 
embaſſy; and of an attempt to poiſon Clodia, 
the fiſter of Clodius: he had been this Lady's 
Gallant, whoſe reſentment for her favors lighted 
by him, was the real ſource of all his trouble. 
In this ſpeech Cicero treats the character and gal- 


lantries of Clodia, her Commerce with Czlius, 


and the gaieties and licentiouſneſs of youth, with 
ſuch a vivacity of wit and humor, that makes 
it one of the moſt entertaining, which he has left 
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to us. 8 who was truly a Libertine, lived 
on the Palatine hill, in a houſe which he hired of 
Clodius, and, among the other proofs of his ex- 
travagance, it was objected, that a young man, 
in no public employment, ſhould take a ſeparate 
houſe from his Father, at the yearly rent of two 
hundred and fifty pounds: to which Cicero replied, 
that Clodius, he perceived, had a mind to ſeil his 
houſe, by ſetting the value of it fo high; whereas, 
in truth, it was but a little paultry dwelling, of 
ſmall rent, ſcarce above eighty pounds per annum“. 
Czlius was acquitted, and ever after profeſſed the 
higheſt regard for Cicero; with whom he held a 
correſpondence of Letters, which will give us 
occaſion to ſpeak more of him, in the 0d of | 
the Hiſtory. 

Cicero ſeems to have compoſed a little Poem 
about this time, in compliment to Cæſar: and 
excuſes his not ſending it to Atticus, © becauſe 
* Czſar preſſed to have it, and he had reſerved 

* no,copy : though, to confels the truth,“ he ſays, 
« he found it very difficult to digeſt the mean- 
“ neſs of recanting his old principles. But adieu, 


ſays he, to all right, true, honeſt counſels: it 


is incredible, what perfidy there is in thoſe, 
+ who want to be Leaders, and who really would 
* be ſo, if there was any faith in them. I felt 
* what they were. to my coſt, when I was 
* drawn in, deſerted, and betrayed, by them: 
* I reſolved ſtill to act on with them in all 

things; but found them the ſame as before; 
& til by your advice 1 came at laſt to a better 
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„ mind. You will tell me, that you adviſed me 
indeed to act, but not to write; it is true; but 
I was willing to put myſelf under a neceſſity of 
adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the 
poſſibility of returning to thoſe, who inſtead 
of pitying me, as they ought, never ceaſe en- 
vying me, — But ſince thoſe, who have no 
power, will not love me, my buſineſs is to 
acquire the love of thoſe who have: you will 
* ſay, 1 wiſh that you bad done it long ago; J 
N Kno you wiſhed it; and I was a mere Aſs for 

not minding you 

In this year alſo, Cicero wrote that celebrated 
letter to Lucceius, in which he preſſes him, to 
attempt the hiſtory of his tranſactions: Lucceius 
was a man of eminent learning and abilities, and 
had juſt finiſhed the hiſtory of the Italic and Ma- 
rian civil wars; with intent to carry it down 
through his own times, and, in the general re- 
lation, to include, as he bad promiſed, a parti- 
cular account of Cicero's acts: but Cicero, who 
was pleaſed with his ſtyle and manner of writing, 
labors to engage him in this letter, to poſtpone 
the deſign of his continued hiſtory, and enter di- 
rectly on that ſeparate period, © from the be- 
“ ginning of his Conſulſhip to his reſtoration; 
* comprehending Catiline's - conſpiracy , and his 
* own exile. © He obſerves, © that this ſhort 
interval was diſtinguiſhed with ſuch a variety 
of incidents, and unexpected turns of fortune, 
* as furniſhed the happieſt materials, both to 
„ the {kill of the writer, and the entertainment of 
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cc the reader; that, when an author's atten- 
* tion was confined to a ſingle and ſelect ſubject, 
* he was more capable of adorning it, and dif- 
„ playing his talents, than in the wide and dif- 
* fuſive field of general hiſtory; but if he did 
* not think the facts themſelves worth the pains 
* of adorning, that he would yet allow ſo much 
* to friendſhip, to affection, and even to that 
„favor, which he had ſo laudably diſclaimed in 
* his Prefaces, as not to confine himſelf ſcrupu- 
* louſly to the ſtrict laws of hiſtory, and the 
* rules of truth. That, if he would under- 


* take it, he would ſupply him with ſome rough 


* memoirs, or commentaries, for the foundation 
of his work; if not, that he himſelf ſhould be 
* forced to do, what many had done before 
* him, write his own life; a taſk liable to 
* many exceptions and difficulties; where a 
man would neceſſarily be reſtrained by mo- 
* deſty, on the one hand, or partiality on the 
* other, either for blaming, or praiſing him- 
* ſelf, fo much as he deſerved, &c. **. 

This letter is conſtantly alledged as a proof 
of Cicero's vanity, and exceſſive love of praiſe : 
but we muſt conſider it as written , not by a phi- 
loſopher, but a ſtateſman, conſcious of the great- 
eſt ſervices to his country, for which he had 
been barbarouſly treated; and, on that account, 
the more eager to have them repreſented in an 
advantageous light: and impatient to taſte ſome 
part of that glory when living, which he was 
{ure to reap from them when dead: and as to the 
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paſſage which gives the offence, where he preſſes 
His friend to exceed even the bounds of truth in his 
praiſes; it is urged only, we ſee, conditionally, 
and upon an abſurd or improbable ſuppoſition , 
that Lucceius did not think the acts themſelves 
really laudable, or worth praiſing: but whatever 
exceptions there may be to the morality, there can 
be none to the elegance and compoſition of the 
letter; which is filled with a variety of beautiful 
ſentiments, illuſtrated by examples, drawn from 
a perfect knowledge of hiſtory ; ſo that it is juſt. 
ly ranked among the capital pieces of the epiſto- 
lary kind, which remain to us from antiquity, 
Cicero had employed more than ordinary pains 
upon it, and was pleaſed with his ſucceſs in it: 
for he mentions it to Atticus with no ſmall ſatis- 
faction, and wiſhed him to get a copy of it from 
their friend Lucceius. The effect of it was, that 
Lucceius undertook what Cicero defired, and 
probably made ſome progreſs in it, ſince Cicero 
ſent him the memoirs, which he promiſed, and 
Lucceius lived many years after, in an uninter- 
rupted friendſhip with him, though neither this, 
nor ony other of his writings had the fortune 
to be preſerved to ſucceeding ages. 

All people's eyes and inclinations began now 
to turn towards Cæſar, who by the eclat of his 
victories, ſeemed to rival the fame of Pompey 
"himſelf; and, by his addreſs and generofity , gain- 
ed ground upon him daily in authority and in- 
fluence in public affairs. He ſpent the winter 
at Luca; whither a vaſt concourſe of all ranks 

reſorted 
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reſorted to him from Rome. Here Pompey and 
Craſſus were again made friends by bim; and a 


project formed, that they ſhould jointly ſeize the 


Conſulſhip for the next yeat, thongh they had not 
declared themſelves Candidates, within the uſual 
time. L. Domitius Ahenobarbus; a profeſſed 
enemy, was one of the competitors; who chink- 
ing himſelf ſure of ſucceſs, could not forbear 
bragging , that he would effect, when Conſul, what 
he could not do when Prietor, reſcind Crzfar's acts, 
and recal him from his Government“; which 
made them reſolve at all hazards to defeat him: 
What greatly favored their deſign was the ob- 
ſtinacy of the Tribune, C. Cato; who, to revenge 
himſelf on Matcellivus, for not ſuffering him to 
hold any aſſemblies of the people, for promulgating 
his laws, would not ſuffer the Conſuls to hold any, 
for the choice of the Magiſtrates **'. The Trium- 


virate ſupported him in this reſolution till the 


year expired, and the Government fell into an 
Inter-regaum; when by faction and violence, and 
the terror of troops poured into the City, they 
extorted the Conſulſhip out of the hands of Do- 
mitius, and ſecured it to themſelves **. This made 
Pompey generally odious, who, in all this height 


of greatneſs, could not defend himfelf from the 


perpetual railleries and inſults of bis adverſaries ;' 
which yet he bore with ſingular temper and pa- 
tience. Marcellinus was conſtantly alatming the 
City with the danger of his power; and as he 
was haranguiog one day on that ſubject, being en- 


couraged by a general acclamation of the people; 
Vo. II. 
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cry out, Citizens , ſays he, cry out while you may; 
for it will not be long in your power to do ſo 
with ſafety *”. Cn. Piſo alſo, a young Nobleman, 

who had impeached Manilius Criſpus, a man of 
Prætorian rank and notoriouſly guilty , being pro- 
voked by Pompey's protection of him, turned 
his attack againſt Pompey himſelf, and charged 
him with many crimes againſt the State; being 
alked therefore by Pompey, why he did not 
chuſe to impeach him rather than the Criminal, 

he replied briſkly , that if he would give bail to 
ſtand a trial, without raiſing a civil war, he would 
ſoon bring him before his Judges“. 

During the continuance of theſe tumults, oc- 
caſioned by the election of the new Conſuls, Ci. 
cero retired into the country; where he ſtaid to 
the beginning of May, much out of humor, and 
diſguſted both with the Republic and bimſelf. 
Atticus's conſtant advice to him was, to conſult 
his ſafety and intereſt, by uniting himſelf with 
the men of power; and they , on their part, were 
as conſtantly inviting him to it, by all poſſible 
aſſurances of their affection: but in his anſwers 
to Atticus he obſerves ; © that their two caſes 
* were very different; that Atticus, having no 
* peculiar character, ſuffered no peculiar indig- 
nity; nothing but what was common to all 
„the Citizens; whereas his own condition was 
* ſuch, that if he ſpoke what he ought to do, he 
+ ſhould be looked upon as a madman ; if what 
was uſeful only to himſelf, as a flave; if no- 


thing at all, as quite oppreſſed and ſubdued: 
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that his uneaſineſs was the greater, becauſe he 
could not ſhow it without being thought un- 

* grateful — ſhall I withdraw myſelf then,“ ſays 
he, *from bufineſs, and retire to the port of 
« eaſe ? That will not be allowed to me. Shall 
© I follow theſe Leaders to the wars, and, after 
© having refuſed to command, ſubmit to be 
* commanded ? I will do fo; for I ſee that it is 
* your advice, and wiſh that I had always -fol- 
* lowed it : or ſhall I reſume my poſts and enter 
again into affairs? I cannot perſuade myſelf to 
that, but begin to think Philoxenus in the 
„right; who choſe to be carried back to priſon 
* rather than commend the Tyrant's verſes: This 
„is what I am now meditating ; to declare my 
„ diſlike at leaſt of what they are doing“. 

Such were the agitations of his mind at this 
time, as he frequently ſignifies in His letters: he 
was now at one of his Villas, on the delightful 
ſhore of Baiæ, the chief place of reſort and pleaſure 
for the great and rich; Pompey came thither in 


April, and no ſooner arrived, than He ſent him 


his compliments, and ſpent his whole time with 
him : they had much diſcourſe on public affairs , 
in which Pompey expreſſed great uneaſineſs, and 
owned himſelf diſſatisfied with his own part in 
them ; but Cicero, in his account of the conver- 
fation, indmates. ſome ſuſpicion of his ſincerity * 

In the midſt of this company and diverſion , Ci- 
cero's entertainment was in his ſtudies ; for he ne- 
ver reſided any were without ſecuring to himſelf 
the uſe of a good library: here he had the com- 
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mand of. Fauſtus s, the ſon of Sylla, and ſom in- 
law of Pompey; one of the beſt collections of 
Italy ; gathered from the ſpoils of Greece, and 
eſpecially of Athens , from which Sylla brought 
away many thouſand volumes. He had no body in 
the houſe with him, but Dionyſus, a learned 
Greek ſlave, whom Atticus had made free, and 
who was intruſted with the inſtruction of the two 


young Ciceros, the ſon and the Nephew : with 


this companion, he was devouring books, fince 
the wretched ſtate of the public had deprived him, 
as he tells us, of all other pleaſures. I had much 
rather, ſays he to Atticus „be fitting on your little 
bench, — Ariſtotle's picture, than in the Curule 


chairs of our great ones; or taking a turn with you 


in your walks, than with him, whom it muſt, 

I ſee, be my fate to walk with : as for the fac- 
ceſs of that walk, let fortune look to it, or ſome 
God, if there be any, who takes care of us 
He mentions in the ſame letter a current report at 
Puteoli, that King Ptolemy was reſtored ; and deſires 
to know, what account they had of it at Rome : 

the report was veiy true; for Gabinius, tempted 


by Ptolemy's gold, and the plunder of Egypt; 


and encouraged alſo, as ſome write, by Pompey 
himſelf, undertook to replace him on the I hrone 
with his Syrian Army ; which he executed with 
a high hand, and the deſtruction of all the King's 
enemies; in open defiance of the authority of the 
Senate, and the direction of the Sybil: this made 
a great noiſe at Rome, and irritated the people 
to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to make him 
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feel their 6 ſor it very werds at his 
return . 

His Colleague Piſo came home che firſt from 
his nearer Government of Macedonia; after an 
inglorius adminiſtration of a Province, whence no 
Conſular Senator had ever returned, but to a tri- 
umph. For though, on the account of ſome 
trifling advantage in the field, he had procured 
himſelf to be faluted Emperor by his army, yet the 
occaſion was ſo contemptible, that he durſt not 
ſend any letters upon it to the Senate: but after 
oppreſſing the ſubjects, plundering the allies, and 
loſing the beſt part of his troops againſt the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, who invaded and haid waſte 
the country, he ran away in diſguiſe from a mu- 
tiny of the ſoldiers, whom he diſbanded at laſt 
without their pay ***, When he arrived at Rome, 
he ſtript his Faſces of their laurel, and entered 
the City obſcurely and ignominiouſty, without 
any other attendance than his own retinue ***, On 
his firſt appearance in public, truſting to the author- 
ity of his ſon-in-law, Cxfar, he had the hardineſs 
to attack Cicero, and complain to the Senate of 
his injurious treatment of him: but when he began 
to reproach him with the difgrace of his exile, 
the whole Aﬀembly interrupted him by a loud 
and general clamor . Among other things, with 
which he upbraided Cicero, he told him, that it 
was not any envy for what he had done, but the 
vanity of what he had ſaid, which had driven him 
into exile ; and that a ſingle verſe of his, 5 
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was the cauſe of all his calamity ; by provoking 
Pompey to make him feel; how. much the power 
of, the general was ſuperior to that of the Orator : 
he put him in mind alſo, that it was mean and 
ungenerous to exert his ſpleen only againſt ſuch, 
whom, he had reaſon to covtemn, without daring 
to meddje with thoſe, who had more power, and 
where his reſentment was more due. But it had 
been better for him, to have ſtifled his complaints 
and ſuffered Cicero to be quiet; who exaſperated 
by his 4mprudent attack, made a Reply to him 
upon, the ſpot, in an invedive ſpeech, the ſevereſt 
perhaps, that was ever ſpoken by any man, on 
the perſon, the parts, the whole life and conduct 
of Pifo ; which, as long as the Roman name ſub- 
fiſts, muſt. deliver dawn a moſt deteſtable char. 
acter of him to all poſterity. As to the verſe, 
with which he was urged, he ridicules the abſur- 
dity of Piſo's application of it, and tells him, 
« that he had contrived a very extraordinary pu- 
“ niſhment for poor poets, if they were to be 
& baniſhed for every bad line: that he was a 
* Critic of a new kind; not an Ariſtarchus, but 
© a Grammatical Phalaris; who, inſtead of ex- 
* punging the verſe, was for deſtroying the author: 
ce that the verſe itſelf could not imply any affront 
ce to any man  whatſoeyer : that he was an aſs, 
e and did not know his letters, to imagine, that 
* by the Gown, he meant bis own gown ; or 
e by arms, the arms of any particular General; 
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and not to ſee, that he was f. peaking only in 


« the Poetical iyle ; and as the one was the emblem 
« of peace, the other of war, that he could mean 
« nothing elſe „than that the tumults and dangers, 
* with which the City had been threatened, muſt 
now give way to peace and tranquility : that 
he might have ſtuck a little indeed in explaining 
« the latter part of the verſe, if Piſo himſelf had 
* not helped him out; who, by trampling his 
« own laurel under foot at the Gates of Rome, 
had declared how much he thought it inferior to 
every other kind of honor —— that as for 
“ Pompey, it was filly to think that, aſter the 
* volumes, which he had written in his praiſe, 
© one filly verſe ſhould make him at laſt his ens- 
my: but that in truth, he never was bis ene- 
my; and if, on a certain occaſion, he had 
ſhown any coldneſs towards him, it was all 
« owing to the perfidy and malice of fuch as 
* Piſo; who were continually infuſing jealouſies 
* and ſuſpicions into him, till they had removed 
1 „ from bis cenfidence aff who. loved either him, 
* or the Republic“. 


About this time, the Theatre, which Pom- 


pey had built at his own charge, far” the uſe and 
ornament 'of the City, was ſolemnly opened and 
dedicated : it is much celebrated by the ancients, 
for it's grandeur and magnificence: the plan was 
taken from the Theatre of Mytilene, but greatly 
enlarged, fo as to receive commodiouſly forty 
thouſand people. It was ſurrounded by a Portico, 
to ſhelter the company in bad weather, and had 
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a Curia, or Senate-houſe, annexed. to it; with a 
Baſilica alſo, or grand Hall, propey for the fittings 
of Judges, or any other public buſineſs ; which 
were all, finiſhed at, Pompey's coſt , and adorned 
with a great number, of Images, , formed by the 
ableſt maſters, of, men and women, ſamed for 
ſomething very remarkable or prodigious in their 
lives and characters, Atticus undertook the care 
of placing all theſe ſtatues, for which Pompey 
charged Cicero, with his thanks to him“; but 
what made this Fabric the more lurpriſing and 
ſplendid, Was A beautiful Temple, exected at one 
end of it to Venus the Conquereſs; and ſo con- 
trived, that the ſeats of the 'I heatre might ſerve 
as ſtairs to the Temple. This was deſigned, it is 
ſaid, to avoid the reproach of making fo vaſt an 


_ expenſe for the meer uſe of luxury; the Temple 


being ſo placed, that thoſe who came to the 
ſhows, might ſeem to come to worſhip the 
Goddeſs ***. ET 85 
At the ſolemnity of this dedication, Pompey 
entertained the people with the moſt magnificent 
ſhows, which bad ever been exhibited in Rome; 
in the Theatre, were ſtage-plays, prizes of muſic, 
wreſtling, and all kinds of bodily exerciſes : in the 
Circus, horſe-races, and huntings of wild beaſts 
for five days ſucceſſively ; in which five hundred 
lions were killed; and on the laſt day, twenty 
elephants: whoſe lamentable howling, wheg 
mortally wounded, raiſed ſuch a commiſeration 
in the multitude, from a vulgar notion of their 
great ſenſe and love to man, that it deſtroyed the 
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whole diverſion of the ſhow, and drew curſes on 
Pompey himſelf, for being the author of ſo much 
cruelty '*'. So true is it, what Cicero obſerves. 
of this kind of prodigality, that there is no real 
dignity or laſting honor in it; that it ſatiates, 
while it pleaſes, and is forgotten, as ſoon as it is 
over. It gives us however a genuine Idea of 
the wealth and grandeur of theſe principal ſubjects 
of Rome; who, from their private revenues, 
could raiſe ſuch noble buildings, and provide ſuch 
ſhows, from the ſeveral quarters of the world, 

which no monarch on earth is now able to 
exhibit. 

Cicero, contrary to his cuſtom, was preſent 
at theſe ſhows, out of compliment to Pompey, 
and gives a particular account of them to his 
friend M. Marius, who cauld not be drawn by 
them from his books and retreat in the country. 
The old actors,” ſays he, © who bad left the ſtage, 
came on to it again, in honor to Pompey; but 
« for the ſake of their own honor, ought rather 
c to have ſtaid away; our friend Eſopus ap- 
« peared to be quite ſunk and worn out; ſo that 
© all people ſeemed willing to grant bim his quit 
* etus: for in attempting to raiſe his voice, 
„ where he had occaſion to ſwear, his ſpeech 
© faultered and failed him. — In the other 
plays, the vaſt apparatus, and crouded machi- 
% nery, which raiſed the admiration of the mob, 
« ſpoiled the entertainment: fix hundred mules, 
* infinite treaſures of plate, troops of horſe 


* and foot fighting on the ſtage. — The huntings 
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indeed were magnificent, but what pleaſure to 
a man of taſte, to ſee a poor weak fellow torn 
* to pieces by a fierce beaſt; or a noble beaſt 
* ſtruck dead with a ſpear: the laſt day's ſhow 
of Elephants, inſtead of delight, raiſed a ge- 
* neral compaſſion, and an opinion of ſome re- 
lation between that animal and man: but leſt 
* you ſhould think me wholly happy, in theſe 
days of diverſion, I have almoſt' burſt myſelf 

ia the defence of your friend Gallus Caninius: 
if the City would be as kind to me, as they 
* are to Eſopus, I would willingly quit the 
ſtage, to live with you, and ſuch as you, in a 
* polite and liberal eaſe 7,” 

The City continued for a great part of this 
ſummer without it's annual Magiſtrates: for the 
elections, which had been poſtponed from the 
laſt year, were ſtill kept off by the Conſuls, till 
they conld ſettle them to their minds, and ſecure 
them to their own Creatures: which they effec- 
ed at laſt, except in the caſe of two Tribunes, 
who ſlipt into the office againſt their will: but the 
moſt remarkable repulſe was, of M. Cato from 
the Prætorſhip, which was given to Vatinius; 
ſrom the beſt Citizen, to the worſt. Cato, upon 
his return from the Cyprian voyage, was compli- 
mented by the Senate ſor that ſervice with the 
offer of the Prætorſhip, in an extraordinary man- 
ner“. But he declined the compliment, think- 
ing it more agreeable to his character to obtain 
it in the ordinary way, by the free choice of the 
people: but when the election came on, in which 
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he was thought ſure of ſucceſs, Pompey broke up 
the aſſembly, on pretence of ſomewhat inauſpicious 
in the heavens, and, by intrigue and management, 
got Vatinius dtclared;Proor; who had been re- 
pulſed the year before with diſgrace from the 
Xdileſhip *'*: but this being carried by force of 
money, and likely to produce an impeachment of 
Vatinius, Afranius moved for a decree, that the 
Prætors ſhould not be queſtioned for bribery after 
their election; which paſſed againſt the general 


humor of the Senate; with an exception only, 


of ſixty days, in which they were to be conſider- 
ed as private men. The pretence for the decree 
was, that ſo much of the year being ſpent, the 
whole would paſs without any Prætors at all, if 
a liberty of impeaching was allowed: from this 
moment, ſays Cicero, they have given the ex- 
cluſion to Cato; and, being maſters of all, reſolve 
that all the would ſhall know it 

Cicero's Palatine houſe, and the adjoining 
Portico of Catulus were now finiſhed; and as he 
and his brother were the Curators likewiſe of the 
repairs of the Temple of Tullus , ſo they ſeem 
to have provided ſome Inſcriptions for theſe 
buildings in honor and memory of themſelves: 
but ſince no public Inſcriptions could be ſet up, 
unleſs by public authority, they were appreben- 
ſive of an oppoſition from Clodius.. Cicero men- 


- toned the caſe to Pompey, who promiſed his 


aſſiſtance, but adviſed him to talk alſo with Craſ- 
ſus, which he took occaſion to do, as he attend- 
ed him home one day from the Senate. Craſſus 
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readily undertook the affair, and told him, that 
Clodius had a point to carry for himſelf, by Pom. 
pey's help and his, and that if Cicero would not 
oppoſe Clodius, he was perſuaded that Clodius 
would not diſturb him; to which Cicero conſented. 
Clodius's buſineſs was to procure one of thoſe 
free or honorary Lieutenancies, that he might go 
with a public character to Byzantium, and King 
Brogitarus, to gather the money, which they 
owed him for paſt ſervices. As it is a mere money 
matter, ſays Cicero, I ſhall not concern myfelf 
about it, whether I gain my own point or not, 
though Pompey and Craſſus have jointly under- 
taken it; but he ſeems to have obtained what he 
deſired, ſince, beſides the intended Inſcriptions, 
he mentions a ſtatue alſo of his Brother, which 
he had actually erected at the Temple of Tellus. 

Trebonius, one of the Tribunes, in the in- 
tereſt of the Triumvirate, publiſhed a law, for 
the alignment of Provinces to the Conſuts for the 
term of five years: to Pompey, Spain and Africa; 
to Craſſus, Syria, and the Parthian war, with a 
power of raiſing what forces they thought fit: and 
that Cæſar's commiſſion ſhould be renewed alfo for 
five years more. The law was oppoſed by the ge- 
nerality of the Senate; and, above all, by Cato, 
Favonius, and two of the Tribunes, C. Ateius 
Capito and P. Aquilius Gallus: but the ſuperior 
force of the Conſuls and the other Tribunes pre- 
vailed, and cleared the Forum by violence of all 
their oppanents. 


The law no ſooner paſſed, than Craſſus began 
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to prepare for his Eaſtern expedition; and was in 
ſuch haſte to ſet forward, that he left Rome above 
two months before the expiration of his Conſulſhip: 
his eagerneſs to involve the Republic in a deſpe- 
rate war, for which the Parthians had given no 
pretext ,- was generally deteſted by the City: the 
Tribune Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited 
by all the auſpices; and denounced direful impre- 
cations againſt it; but finding Craſſus determined 
to march 1n defiance of all religion, he waited for 
him at the gates of the City, and having dreſſed 
up a little altar, ſtood ready with a fire and ſacrifice 
to devote him to deſtruction ***, Ateius was after- 
wards turned out of the Senate by Appius, when he 
was Cenſor, for falſifying the auſpices on this oc- 
caſion; but the miſerable fate of Craſſus ſupports 
ed the credit of them; and confirmed the vulgat 
opinion of the inevitable force of thoſe ancient rites, 
in drawing down the divine vengeance on all, who 
preſumed to contemn them. Appius was one 
of the Augurs: and the only one of the College, 
who maintained the truth of their auguries, and 
the eality of divination ; for which he was laughed 
at by the reſt; who charged him alſo with an 
abſurdity, in the reaſon, which he ſubſcribed, 
for his Cenſure upon Ateius, viz. that he bad 
falſified the auſpices, and brought a great calamity 
on the Roman people: for if the auſpices, they 
ſaid, were falſe, they could not poſſibly have 
any effect, or be the cauſe of that calamity ***. 
But though they were undoubtedly forged, it is 
certain, howeyer, that they had a real influence 
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on the overthrow of Craſſus: for the terror of 
them had deeply poſſeſſed the minds of the ſoldiers, 
and made them turn every thing which they ſaw, 
or heard, to an omen of their ruin; ſo that when 
the enemy appeared in fight, they were ſtruck 
with ſuch a panic, that they had not courage or 
ſpirit enough left to make a tolerable reſiſtance. 
Craſſus was defirous, before he left Rome, to 
be reconciled to Cicero: they had never been real 
friends, but generally oppoſite in party ; and 
Cicero's early engagements with Pompey kept 
him of courſe at a diſtance from Craſſus: their 
coldneſs was ſtill increaſed on account of Cati- 
line's plot, of which Craſſus was ſtrongly ſuſpect. 
ed; and charged Cicero with being the author 
of that ſuſpicion : they carried it, however, on both 
ſides with much -decency : out of regard to Craſ- 
ſus's ſon, Publius, a profeſſed admirer and diſci. 
ple of Cicero; till an accidental debate in the 
Senate blew up their ſecret grudge into an open 
quarrel. The debate was upon Gabinius, whom 
Craſſus undertook to defend, with many ſevere 
reflections upon Cicero; who replied with no leſs 
acrimony, and gave a free vent to that old reſent- 
ment of Craſſus's many injuries, which had been 
gathering, he ſays, ſeveral years, but lain dor— 
mant ſo long, that he took it to be extinguiſhed, 
till, from this accident, it burſt out into a flame. 
The quarrel gave great joy to the chiefs of the 
Senate; who highly applauded Cicero, in hopes 
to embroil him with the Triumvirate : but Pom- 
pey labored hard to make it up, and Cæſar allo 
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by letter expreſſed his uneaſineſs upon it; and 
begged it of Cicero, as a favor, to be reconciled 
with Craſſus: ſo that he could not hold out 
againſt an interceſſion ſo - powerful, and fo 
well enforced by his affection to young Craſſus: 
their reconciliation was confirmed by mutual pro. 
feſſions of a ſincere friendſhip for the future; 
and Craſſus, to give a public teſtimony of it to 
the City, invited himſelf, juſt before his depar- 
ture, to ſup with Cicero; who entertained him 
in the gardens of his ſon-in-law, Craſlipes ***. 
Theſe gardens were upon the banks of the Tiber, 
and ſeem to have been famous for their beauty 
and ſituation : and are the only proof, which 
we meet with, of the ſplendid fortunes and con- 
dition of Craſſipes. | 

Cicero ſpent a great part of the ſummer in the 
country, in ſtudy and retreat; pleaſed , he ſays, 
that he was out of the way of thoſe ſquabbles, 
where he muſt either have defended what he did 
not approve, or deſerted the man whom he ought 
not to forſake ***. In this retirement, he put the 
laſt hand to his Piece, on the complete Orator, 
which he ſent to Atticus, and promiſes alſo to ſend 
to Lentulus; telling him, that he had intermitted his 
old talk of orations, and betaken himſelf to the 
milderand gentler ſtudies; in which he had finiſhed, 
to his ſatisfaction, three books, by way of dialogue, 
on the ſubject of the Orator, in Ariſtotle's manner; 
which would be of uſe to his ſon, young Lentulus, 
being drawn, not in the ordinary way of the 
ſchools, and the dry method of precepts; but 
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comprehending all that the ancients, and eſpecially 
Ariſtotle and Iſocrates, had taught on the Ioſtity 
tion of an Orator *'', 

The three books contain as many Dialogues, 
upon the character and Idea of the perfect Orator: 
the principal ſpeakers were P. Craſſus, and M. 
Antonius; perſons of the firſt dignity in the Re. 

public, and the greateſt Maſters of Eloquence, 
9 Rome had then known: they were near 
forty years older than Cicero, and the firſt Romans 
who could pretend to diſpute the prize of Oratory 
with the Greeks; and who carried the Latin tongue 
to a degree of perfection, which left little or no room 
for any farther improvement ***. The diſputation 
was undertaken at the deſire, and for the inſtruc- 
tion of two young Orators of great hopes, C. Cotta 
and P. Sulpicius, who were then beginning to 
flouriſh at the Bar: Cicero himſelf was not preſent 
at it, but being informed by Cotta, of the principal 
heads and general argument of the whole, ſupplied 
the reſt from his own invention , agreeably to the 
different ſtyle and manner , which thoſe great men 
were known to purſue; and with deſign to do 
honor to the memory of them both ; but eſpecially 
of Craſſus, who had been the direor of his early 
ſtudies; and to whom he aſſigus the defence of 
that notion , which he himſelf always entertained, 
of the character of a conſummate Speaker 

Atticus was exceedingly pleaſed with this treatiſe, 
and commended it to the ſkies; but objected to 
the propriety of diſmiſſing Scxvola from the diſpu- 
tation, after he had once been introduced into 

the 
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the firſt dialogue. Cicero deſends himſelf by the 


example of their God, Plato as he calls him, in 
his book on Government; where the Scene being 


laid in the houſe of an old Gentleman, Cephalus, 


the old man, after bearing a part in the firſt con- 
verſation, excuſes himſelf, that he muſt go to 
prayers, and returns no more; Plato not thinking 
it ſuitable to the character of his age, to be de- 
tained in the Company through ſo long a diſcourſe: 
that, with greater reaſon therefore, he had uſed 
the ſame caution in the caſe of Scævola; ſince 
it was not decent to ſuppoſe a perſon of his dignity, 
extreme age, and infirm health, ſpending ſeveral 


days ſucceſſively in another man's houſe: that the 


firſt day's dialogue related to his particular pro- 
ſeſſion, but the other two turned chiefly on the 


rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 


proper for one of Scevola's temper and character 
to aſſiſt only as a hearer . This admirable work 
remains entire, a ſtanding monument of Cicero's 
parts and abilities; which, while it exhibits to us 
the Idea of a perfect Orator, and marks out the 
way, dy which Cicero formed himſelf to that 
character, it explains the reaſon hkewife why no 
body has fince cqualled him, or ever will, till 
there be ſound again united, what will hardly be 
found ſingle in any man, the ſame induſtry, and 
the ſame parts. 

Cicero returned to Rome, about the middle of 


November, to aſſiſt at Milo's wedding, who 


married Fauſta, a rich and noble Lady, the 


daughter of Sylla the Dictator ; with whom 
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as ſome writers ſay, he found Salluſt the Hiſtorian 
4n bed not long after, and had him ſoundly laſhed, 
before he diſmiſſed him. The Conſuls, Pompey 
and Craſſus, having reaped all the fruit, which 
| they had propoſed from the Conſulſhip, of ſecur. 
ing to themſelves the Provinces, which they wanted, 
were not much concerned about the choice of 
their ſucceſſors; ſo that after poſtponing the elec- 
tion to the end of the year, they gave way at 
| laſt to their enemy, L. Domitivs Ahenobarbus; 
| being content to have joined with him their friend, 
Appius Claudius Pulcher. 
A. Urb. 6. As ſoon as the new year came on, Craſſus's 
Cie. 53. enemies began to attack him in the Senate: their 
coll deſign was to revoke his commiſſion, or abridge 
L. Domrri- - * | 
vs Anzno. it at leaſt of the power of making war upon the 
vakzus, Parthians: but Cicero exerted himſelf fo ſtrenu- 
A. CLaupr- ouſly in his defence, that he baffled their attempts, 
vs PU after a warm conteſt with the Conſuls themſelves, 
CHER. and ſeveral of the Couſular Senators. He gave 
Craſſas an account of the debate by letter, in 
which he tells him, that he had given proof, not 
only to his friends and family , but to ths whole 
City, of the ſincerity of his reconciliation ; and 
aſſures him of his reſolution to ſerve him, with all 
his pains, advice, authority, and intereſt, in every 
thing, great or ſmall, which concerned himſelf, 
his friends, or clients; and bids him look upon 
that Letter as a league of amity, which on his 
part ſhould be inviolably obſerved ***. 
The month of February being generally em- 
ployed in giving audience to foreiga Princes and 


EN 
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Ambaſſadors , Antiochus, King of Comagene, a 


territory on the banks of the Euphrates ***, pre- 
ferred a petition to the Senate for ſome new ho- 
nor or privilege, which was commonly decreed 


to Princes in alliance with the Republic: but 


Cicero being in a rallying humor, made the pe- 
tition ſo ridiculous, that the houſe rejected it, and 


at his motion, reſerved likewiſe out of his juriſdic- 
tion one of his principal Towns, Zeugma; in which 
was the chief bridge and paſſage over the Euphra- 
tes. Cæſar, in his Conſulſhip, had granted to this 
King the honor of the Prætexta, or the robe of the 
Roman Magiſtrates; which was always diſagree- 
able to the nobility, who did not care to ſee 


theſe petty Princes put upon the ſame rank with 


themſelves; ſo that Cicero, calling out -upon the 
nobles, will you, ſays he, who refuſed the Prætex- 
ta to the King of Boſtra, ſuffer this Comagenian 
to ſtrut in purple! But this diſappointment was 
not more mortiſying to the King, than it was to 
the Conſuls, whoſe beſt perquiſites were drawn 
from theſe compliments, which were always re- 
paid by rich preſents; ſo that Appius, who had 
been lately reconciled to Cicero, and paid a parti- 
cular court to him at this time, applied to him by 
Atticus, and their common ſriends, to ſuffer the 
petitions of this ſort to paſs quietly, nor deſtroy 
the uſual harveſt of the month, and make it quite 
barren to him“ 

Cicero made an excurſion this ſpring to viſit 
his ſeveral ſeats and eſtates in the country ; and, 
in his Cuman Villa, began a Treatiſe or politics; 
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or on the beſt ſtate of a City, and the duties of a 
Citizen: he calls it a great and laborious work, 
yet worthy of his pains, if he could ſucceed in it; 
if not, I ſhall throw it, ſays he, into that ſea, 
which is now before me, and attempt ſomething 
elſe, ſince it is impoſſible for me to be idle. It 
was drawn up in the form of a dialogue, in which 
the greateſt perſons of the old Republic were intro» 
duced, debating on the origin and beſt conſtitu- 
tion of government; Scipio, Lzlius, Philus, Ma- 
nilius, Kc. The whole was to be diſtributed 
into nine books, each of them the ſubject of one 
day's diſputation : when he had finiſhed the two 
firſt, they were read in his Tuſculan Villa to ſome 
of his friends; where Salluſt, who was one of the 
company , adviſed him to change his plan, and 
treat the ſubject in his own perſon , as Ariſtotle had 
done before him; alledging, that the introduction 
of thoſe ancients, inſtead of adding gravity, gave 
an air of Romance to the argument, which would 
have the greater weight, when delivered from 
himſelf; as being the work, not of a little Sophiſt, 
or contemplative Theoriſt, but of a Conſular Sena- 
tor, and Stateſman , converſant in the greateſt 
affairs, and writing what his own practice, and 
the experience of many years, had taught him to 
be true. Theſe reaſons ſeemed very plauſible, 
and made him think of altering his ſcheme; eb 
pecially ſince, by throwing the ſcene ſo far back, 
he precluded himſelf from touching on thoſe im- 
portant revolutions of the Republic, which were 
later than the period, to which he confined him- 
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felf: but, after ſome deliberation, being unwilling 
to throw away the two books, already finiſhed, 
with which he was much pleaſed}, he reſolved to 
ſtick to the old plan, and as he had preferred it 


from the firſt , for the ſake of avoiding - offence, 


ſo he purſued it without any other alteration , 
than that of reducing the number of books from 
nine to ſix; in which form they were afterwards 
publiſhed , and ſurvived him for n "ny 
though now unfortunately loſt *, = 

From the fragments of this work, which nil 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform. 
ance, ard one of his capital pieces; where all the 
important queſtions in politics and morality were 
diſcuſſed with the greateſt elegance and accuracy ; 
of the origin of Society; the nature of law and obli- 
gation; the eternal difference of right and wrong; 


of juſtice being the only good policy, or foundation 


either of public or private proſperity: ſo that he 
calls his fix books, ſo many pledges , given to the 
public, for the integrity of his condu&*'*. The 
younger Scipio was the principal ſpeaker off the 
Dialogue, whole part it was to aſſert the excellence 
of the Roman conſtitution, preferably to that of 
all other ſtates : who, in the ſixth book, under 
the fiction of a dream, which is ſtill preſerved to 
us, takes occaſion to inculcate the dectrine of the 
immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate, in a 
manner fo lively and entertaining, that it has been 
the ſtanding pattern ever ſince to the wits of ſuc- 
ceeding ages , for attempting the _ method of 

3 | 
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inſtilling moral leſſons, in the form of dreams or 
viſions. 

He was now dmwu at laſt into a niels 
intimacy and correſpondence of Letters with Ceſar; 
who had long been endeavouring to engage bim 
to his friendſhip, and with that view, had invited 
his brother, Quintus, to be one of his Lieutenants 
in Gaul; where. Quintus, to pay his court the 
better to his General, joined heartily in preſſing 
his Brother to an union with him, inſtead of 
adhering,ſo. obſtinately to Pompey, who, as he 
tells, him, was neither ſo ſincere, nor ſo generous 
2 friend as Cæſar . Cicero did not diſlike the 
advice, and expreſſed a readineſs to comply with 
it, of which Balbus gave an intimation to Cæſar, 
with a Letter, alſo incloſed, from Cicero himſelf; 
but the packet happening to fall into water, the 
Letters were all deſtroyed, except a ſcrap or two 
of Balbus's, to which Cæſar returned anſwer ; 1 
percei ve, that you had written ſomewhat about 
Cicero, which 1 could not make out; but as far 
as ;I! can gueſs, it was ſomething rather to be 
wiſhed, than hoped. for. But Cicero ſent another 
copy of the ſame Letter, which came ſafe to his 
bands, written, as he ſays, in the familiar ſtyle, 
yet without departing from his dignity. Cæſar 
anſwered him with all imaginable kindneſs, and 
the offer of every thing, in which his power 
could- ſerve him, telling him, how agreeable his 
Brother's company was to + by the revival 
of their old affection; and fine he was now 
removed to ſuch a diſtance from him, he would 
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take care, that in their mutual want of each other, 
he ſhould have cauſe at leaſt to rejoice, that his 
Brother was with him rather than any one elſe. 
He thanks him alſo for ſending the Lawyer Treba- 
tius to him, and ſays upon it jocoſely, that there 
was not a man before in his army, who knew how 
to draw a recogniſance. Cicero, in his account 
of this Letter to his Brother, ſays; it is kind in 
„you, and like a Brodher. to preſs me to this 
4 friendſhip, though I am running that way apace 
* myſelf, and ſhall do, what often happens to 
* travellers, who riſing later than they intended, 

« yet, by quickening their ſpeed, come ſooner 
* to their journey's end, than if they had ſet out 

earlier; ſo I, who have over-ſlept myſelf in 
my obſervance of this man, though you were 
* frequently rouſing me, will correct my paſt 
* lazineſs by mending my pace for the future. — 
But as to his ſeeking any advantage or perſonal 
benefit from this alliance, believe me, ſays he, 
you who know me; I have from him already 
what I moſt value, the aſſurance of his affection, 
which I prefer to all the great things that he 
offers me — ***. In another letter he ſays; I lay 
no great ſtreſs on his promiſes, want no farther 
honors, nor defire any new glory, and wiſh 
nothing more, but the continuance of his eſteem, 
yet live till in ſuch a courſe of ambition and 
fatigue, as if I were — what I do not 
really deſire 

But though he made no uſe of Czfar's generoſity 
for himſelf, yet he uſed it freely for _ friends; for 
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beſides his Brother, who was Czfar's Lieutenant, 
and Trebatius, who was his Lawyer; he procured 
an eminent poſt for Orfius, and a Regiment ſor 
Curtius; yet Cæſar was chiding him all the while 
for his reſervedneſs in aſking ***. His recommenda- 
tory Letter of Trebatius, will ſhow both what a 
ſhare he poſſeſſed at this time of Cæſar's confidence, 
and with what an affectionate zeal he uſed to 


recommend his friends, 
* Cicero to Cæſar Emperor. 


* See, how I have perſuaded, myſelf to conſider 
you as a ſecond ſelf; not only in what affects 
+ my own intereſt , but in what concerns my 
& friends: I had reſolved , whitherſoever I went 
abroad, to carry C. Trebatius along with me; 
** that I might bring him home, adorned with 
the fruits of my care and kindneſs: but ſince 
Pompey's ſtay in Rome has been longer than I 
expected, and my own irreſolution, to which 
*& you are no ſtranger, will either wholly hinder, 
* or at leaſt retard, my going abroad at all; ſee, 
* what I have taken upon myſelf; I began preſently 
to reſolve, that Trebatius ſhould expect the 
* ſame things from you, which he had been 
* hoping for from me; nor did I aſſure him with 
+ leſs frankneſs of your good will, than I uſed to 
* do of my own; but a wonderful incident fell 
out, both as a teſtimony of my opinion, and 
a pledge of your humanity; for while I was 
talking of this very Trebatius at my houſe, with 
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* gur friend Balbus, your Letter was delivered 
„ to me; in the end of which you ſaid; as to 
« M. Orfius, whom you recommended to me, I 
& will make him even King of Gaul, or Lieutenant 


„ to Lepta; ſend me another therefore, if you 


« pleaſe, whom I may prefer. We lifted up our 
hands, both I and Balbus; the occaſion was ſo 
pat, that it ſeemed not to be accidental, but 
&« divine. 1 ſend you therefore Trebatius ; and 
4 ſend him ſo, as at firſt indeed I deſigned, of 


© my own accord, but now alſo by your invita- 
4 tion: embrace him, my dear Cæſar, with all 


your uſual courteſy; and whatever you could 
be induced to do for my friends, out of your 


regard to me, confer it all ſingly upon him. I 


* will be anſwerable for the man; not in my 
former ſtyle, which you” juſtly rallied, when 1 
„ wrote to you about Milo, but in the true 
Roman phraſe, which men of ſenſe uſe; that 
there is not an honeſter, worthier, modeſter man 
© living: I muſt add, what makes the principal 
A © part of his character, that he has a ſingular 

memory, and perfect knowledge of the civil 
* Law. I aſk for him, neither a Regiment nor 
* Government, nor any certain piece of prefer- 
* ment; 1 aſk your benevolence and generoſity ; 

* yet am not againſt the adorning him, whenever 

* you ſhall think proper, with thoſe trappings 
" _ of glory: in ſhort, I deliver the whole man 

to you, from my hand, as we ſay, into yours, 

* illuſtrious for victory and faith. But I am more 
® importunate than 1 need be to you; yet Þ 
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% know: you. will excuſe it. Take care of your 
“ health, and continue to love me, as you now 
. do og # 55 a n 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, ſtudious 
temper; a lover of books and good company; 
eagerly fond of the pleaſures of Rome; and 
wholly out of his element in a Camp, and becauſe 
Cæſar, through the infinite hurry of his affairs, 
could not preſently admit him to his familiarity, 
and prefer him ſo ſoon as he expected, he was tired 
of the drudgery of attending him, and impatient 
to. be at home again. Under theſe circumſtances, 
there is a ſeries of Letters to him from Cicero, 
written not only with the diſintereſted affection 
of a friend, but the ſolicitude even of a parent, 
employing all the arts of inſinuation, as well of 
the grave, as of the facetious kind, to hinder him 
from ruining his hopes and fortunes by his own 
imprudence. He laughs at his childiſh hankering 
< after the City; bids him reflect on the end, for 
* which he went abroad, and purſue it with 
© conſtancy ; obſerves from the Medea of Euripi- 
des, that many had: ſerved themſelves and the 
public well, at a diſtance from their Country; 
** whilſt others, by ſpending their lives at home, 
had lived and died ingloriouſly ; of which 
* number, ſays he, © you would bave been 
one., if we had not thruſt you out; and ſince I 
am now acting Medea, take this other leſſon 
from me, that he, who is not wiſe for himſelf, 
© is wiſe to no purpoſe '**.” He rallies his impa- 
tience, or rather © imprudence ; as if he had 
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« carried a bond, not a Letter to Cæſgqar, and 
* thought that he bad nothing to do but to take 
„his money, and return bome; not recollecting, 
* that even thoſe, who followed King Ptolemy 
« with bonds to A had not yet brought 
„ back a penny of money. You write me 
« word, ſays he, that Cæſar now conſults 

you; T had rather hear, that he conſults your 
„ Intereſt ***. Let me ie, if 1 do not believe, 
* ſuch is your vanity, that you had rather be 
* conſulted, than enriched by him. By theſe 
railleries and perpetual admonitions he made 
Trebatius aſhamed of his ſoftneſs, and content ta 
ſtay with Cæſar, by whoſe favor and generoſity 
he was cured at laſt of all his uneaſineſs; and 
having here laid the foundation of his fortunes, 
flouriſhed afterwards in the court of Auguſtus, 
with the character of the moſt learned Lawyer of 
that age 197 | 

Cæſar was now. upon his ſecond expedition into 
Britain; which raiſed much talk and expectation 
at Rome, and gave Cicero no ſmall concern for the 
ſafety of his Brother, who, as one of Cæſar's 
Lieutenants, was to bear a conſiderable part in 
it '**, But the accounts which he received from 
the place, ſoon eaſed him of his apprehenſions, 
by informing him, that there was nothing either 

to, fear or to bope from the attempt; no danger 
= the people, no ſpoils from the Country. 
In a Letter to Atticus, we are in ſuſpenſe, fs 
he, about the Britiſh war: it is certain, that the 


acceſs of the Iſland is ſtrongly fortified; and it is 
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known alſo already, that there is not a grain of 
filver in it, nor any thing elſe but ſlaves; of 
whom you will ſcarce expect any, I dare fay, 
ſkilled in muſic or Letters . In another to 
Trebatius; I hear, that there is not either gold 
or ſilver in the Iſland: if ſo, you have nothing 
to do but to take one of their chariots, and fly 
back to us 

From their railleries of this kind on the barbarity 
| and miſery of our Iſland, one cannot help reflecting 
on the ſurpriſing fate and revolutions of Kingdoms: 
how Rome, once the miſtreſs of the world, the 
ſeat of arts, empire and glory, now lies ſunk in 
Noth, ignorance, and poverty; enſlaved to the 
moſt cruel, as well as to the moſt contemptible of 
Tyrants, Superſtition and religious impoſture: 
while this remote Country, anciently the jeſt and 
contempt of the polite Romans, 1s become the 
happy ſeat of liberty, plenty, and letters; flouriſh- 
ing in all the arts and refinements of civil life; 
yet running perhaps the ſame courſe, which Rome 
itſelf had run before it; from virtuous induſtry 
to wealth; from wealth to luxury; from luxury 
to an impatience of diſcipline, and corruption of 
morals; till by a total degeneracy and loſs of 
virtue, being grown ripe for deſtruction, it falls 
a prey at laſt to ſome hardy oppreſſor, and, 
with the loſs of liberty, loſing every thing elſe 
that is valuable, ſinks gradually * into its 
original barbariſin. 
| Cicero taking it for granted, that Trebatius 
followed Czſar into Britain, began to joke with 
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him upon the wonderful figure that a Britiſh 
Lawyer would make at Rome; and, as it was his 
profeſſion to guard other people's ſafety, bids him 
beware that he himſelf was not caught by the Britiſh 
charioteers ***. But Trebatius, it ſeems, knew 
how to take care of himſelf without Cicero's 
advice; and when Cæſar paſſed over to Britain, 
choſe to ſtay behind in Gaul : this gave a freſh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him , 
* upon being arrived at laſt into a country , 
* where he was thought to know ſomething; 
„ that if he had gone over alſo to Britain, there 
„ would not have been a man in all that great 
* INland , wiſer than himſelf, — ” He obſerves, 
* that he was much more cautious in military , 
* than in civil. conteſts; and wonders, that being 
* ſuch a lover of ſwimming , he could not be 
* perſuaded to ſwim in the Ocean; and when 
* he conld not be kept away from every ſhow 
* of Gladiators at Rome, had not the curioſity 
„to ſee the Britiſh charioteers : he rejoices 
* however, after all, that he did not go; ſince they 
* ſhould not now be tronbled with the imperti- 
* nence of his Britiſh ſtories **?, 
Quintus Cicero, who had a genius for poetry, 
was projecting the plan of a poem, upon their 
Britiſh expedition, and begged his Brother's 
aſſiſtance in it: Cicero approved the deſign, and 
obſerved upon it, that the nature and ſituation of 
places ſo ſtrange, the manners of the people, their 
battles with them, and the General himſelf Cæſar, 
were excelleat ſubjects for poetry ; but as to his 
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aſſiſtance, it was ſending owls to Athens : that 
Quintus, who had finiſhed four T ragedies in ſixteen 
days, could not want either help or fame in that 
way, aſter his Electra and the Troades ***. In other 
letters, he anſwers more ſeriouſly ; that it was 
impoſſible to conceive, how much he wanted leiſure 
for verſifying : that to write verſes required an eaſe 
and chearfulneſs of mind, which the times had 
taken from him; and that his poetical flame was 
quite extinguiſhed by the ſad proſpect of things 
before them. 

He had ſent Cæſar his Greek Poem, in three 
books, on the hiſtory of his Conſulſhip ; and Cæſar's 
judgment upon it was, that the beginning of it 
was as good as any thing, which he had ever ſeen 
in that language, but that the following lines, to a 
certain place, were not equal in accuracy and ſpirit. 
Cicero deſires thereſore to know of his Brother, 
what Cæſar really thought of the whole; whether the 
matter or the ſtyle diſpleaſed him; and begs that he 
would tell him the truth freely; ſince whether 
Cæſar liked it or not, he ſhould not, he ſays, be a jot 
the leſs pleaſed with himſelf . He began, however, 
another Poem , at his Brother's earneſt requeſt, to 
be addreſſed to Cæſar, but after ſome progreſs 
was ſo diſſatisfied with it, that he tore it: 
yet Quintus ſtill urging , and ſignifying , that he 
had acquainted Cæſar with the deſign , he was 
obliged to reſume it, and actually finifhed an 
Epis Poem in honor of Cæſar; which he promiſes 
to ſend as ſoon as he could find a proper convey- 
ance, that it might not be loſt , as Quintus's Tragedy 
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of Erigone was in coming from Gaul; the only 
thing, ſays he, which bad not found a ſafe paſſage, 
Gnce Czfar governed that Province. 

While Cicero was expreſſing no ſmall diſla- 
tisfaction at the meaſures, which his preſent ſitu- 
ation obliged him to purſue, Cæſar was doing 
every thing in his power, to make him eaſy : he 
treated his Brother with as much kindneſs , as if 
Cicero himſelf had been bis General; gave him the 
choice of his winter-quarters, and the Legion, 
which he beſt liked“: and Clodius happening to 
write to him from Rome, he ſhowed the Letter to 
Quintus , and declared that he would not anſwer 
it ; though Quintus civilly preſſed him not to put 
fuch an affront upon Clodius for their ſaxes “. 
In the midſt of all his hurry in Britain , he ſent 
frequent accounts to Cicero, in his own hand, of 
his progreſs and ſucceſs, and, at the *. of 
quitting che iſland, wrote to him from the very 
ſhore, of the embarkment of the troops, and his 
haviog taken hoſtages, and impoſed a Tribute : 
and leſt he ſhould be ſurpriſed at having no Letters 
at the ſame time from his Brother, he acquaints him, 
that Quintus was then at a diſtance from him, and 
could not take the benefit of that expreſs : Cicero 
received all theſe Letters at Rome, in leſs than a 
month after date, and takes notice in one of them, 
that it arrived on the twentieth day; a diſpatch 


equal to that of our preſent Couriers by the poſt ***, 


As to the news of the City this ſummer , Cicero 
tells his Brother, © that there were ſome hopes 
ol an election of Magiſtrates , but thoſe uncertain; 
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_ „ ſome ſuſpicion of a Dictator, yet that not 

* more certain; a great calm in the Forum ; bil 
of a City, ſeemed to be quieted rather by the 
— . of age, than of concord: that his own 
2 conduct, as well in public, as in private, was 

2 What Quintus had adviſed , ſofter than 

* the tip of his ear; and his votes in the 
Senate ſuch , as pleaſed others, rather than 
* himſelf. 

« Such ills does wretched war and diſcord breed, 
that bribery was never carried ſo high, as at 
this time, by the Conſular candidates, Memmius, 
* Domitius , Scaurus, Meſſala, that they were 
all alike ; no eminence in auy, for money 
# levelled the dignity of them all: that above 
* eighty thouſand pounds was promiſed to the 
* firſt Tribe, and money grown ſo ſcarce , by 
* this profuſion of it, that intereſt was riſen from 
* four to eight per Cent. 

Memmius and Cn. Domitius, who joined 
their intereſts, made a ſtrange ſort of contract 
with the Conſuls , which was drawn up in writ- 
ing, and atteſted in proper form by many of 
their friends on both ſides ; by which, the 
Conſuls obliged themſelves, to ſerve them 

* with all their power in the enſuing election; 
and they on their part undertook, when elected, 
© to procure for the Conſuls what Provinces they 
« deſired ; and gave a Bond of above 3ocol. 
* to provide three Augurs, who ſhould teſtify, 
© that they were preſent at making a law 
* for granting them thoſe Provinces, when 

no 
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„ no ſuch law had ever been made; and two 
© Conſular Senators, who ſhould affirm, that 
“they were preſent likewiſe at paſling a decree 
* of the Senate, for furniſhing the ſame provinces 


„ with arms and money, when the Senate had 


never been conſulted about it. Memmius, 
who was: ſtrongly ſupported by Cæſar , finding 
ſome reaſon to diſlike his bargain , reſolyed to 
break it, and, by Pompey's advice, gave an 
account of 1t to the Senate. Pompey was pleaſed 
with the opportunity of mortifying the Conſul 
Domitius; and willing likewiſe to take ſome 
revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 
did not enter ſo fully as he expected into his 
meaſures *** : but Cæſar was much out of humor 
at this ſtep ; as it was likely to raiſe great 
ſcandal in the City, and ſtrengthen the intereſt 
of thoſe who were endeavouring to reſtrain that 
infamous corruption, which was the main inſtrument 
of advancing his power. Appius never changed 
countenance , nor loſt any credit by the diſcovery , 
but his colleague Domitius, who affected the 
character of a Patriot, was extremely diſcompoſed ; 
and Memmius, now grown deſperate, reſolved 
to promote the general diforder and the creation 
of a Dictator “. f 

Quintus ſent his Brother word from Gaul, that 


it was reported there, that he was preſent at this 


contract: but Cicero aſſures him that it was falſe, 

and that the bargain was of ſuch a nature, as 

Memmius had opened it to the Senate, that no 

honeſt man could have been preſent at it The 
Vor. II. H 
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Senate was highly incenſed; and to check the 
inſolence of the parties concerned, paſſed a decree, 
that their conduct ſhould be inquired into by what 
they called a private or ſilent judgment; where 
the Sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet ſo, at to make void the election of 
- thoſe who ſhould be found guilty : this they 
reſolved to execute with rigor, and made an 
allotment of Judges for that purpoſe : but ſome of 
the Tribunes were prevailed with to interpoſe their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all inquiſitions, 
not ſpecially authorized by the people. | 

This deteſtable bargain of forging laws and 
decrees at pleaſure, in which fo many of the firſt 
rank were concerned , either as Principals or 
witneſſes, is alledged by an ingenious French writer, 
as a flagrant inſtance of that Libertiniſm, which 
haſtened the deſtruction of Rome. So far are 
private vices from being public benefits, that this 
great Republic , of all others the moſt free and 
flouriſhing , owed the loſs of its Liberty to nothing 
elſe but a general defection of its Citizens, from 
the probity and diſcipline of their anceſtors. Cicero 
often foretels their approaching 1nin from this 
very cauſe; and, when he bewails the wretchedneſs 
ol the times, uſually joins the wickedneſs of their 
morals, as the genuine ſource of it“. 

But leſt theſe corrupt Candidates ſhould eſcape 
without puniſhment , they were - all publicly im- 
peached by different Proſecutors, and the City 
was now in a great ferment about them; ſince, 
as Cicero ſays, either the men or the law muſt 
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neceſſarily periſh : yet they will all, ſays he, be 


acquitted ; for trials are now managed ſo corruptly , 
that no man will ever be condemned for the future, 
*. But Q. Scxvola, one of 
the Tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by refolving to hinder any election of 
Conſuls during his Magiſtracy ; in which he 
perſevered, and by his authority diſſolved all the 
aſſemblies, convened for that purpoſe *”*. The. 
Tribunician Candidates, however, were remarkably 
modeſt this year : for they made an agreement 
among themſelves , which they all confirmed by 
an oath, © that in proſecuting their ſeveral 
« jntereſts, they would ſubmit their conduct to 
« the judgment of Cato, and depoſit four thou- 
« ſand pounds a piece in his hands, to be forfeited 
4 by thoſe, whom he ſhould condemn of any 
* irregular practice. If the election proves free, 
« ſays Cicero, as it is thought it will, Cato alone 
« can do more than all the Laws 2 all the 
* ">. 
A great part of this year was taken up in public 
trials Suffenas and C. Cato, who had been 
Tribunes two years beſore, were tried in the 
beginning of July, for violence and breach of peace 
in their Magiſtracy -, and both acquitted : but. 
Procilius , one of their Colleagues, was con- 
* demned for killing a Citizen in his own houſe : 
* whence we are to collect, ſays Cicero, that our 
** Areopagites value neither bribery nor elections 1 
4 nor interregnums, nor attempts againſt the State, 
* nor the whole Republic, a ruſh : we muſt not 
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% murder a man indeed in his own houſe, 
* though that perhaps might be done moderately , 
© ſince twenty - two acquitted Procilius, when 
% twenty - eight condemned him“ ”, Clodius 
was the accuſer in theſe impeachments : which 
made Cato, as ſoon as he was acquitted , ſeek a 
reconciliation with Cicero and Milo“. It was 
not Cicero's buſineſs to reject the friendſhip of an 
active and popular Senator; and Milo had occaſion 
for his ſervice in his approaching ſuit for the 
Conſulſhip. But though Cicero had no concern in 
theſe trials, he was continually employed in others, 
through the reſt of the ſummer : ©I was never,” 
ſays he, more buſy in trials than now; in the 
* worlt ſeaſon of the year, and the greateſt heats, 
that we have ever known; there ſcarce paſſes a 
„ day in which I do not defend ſome .“ Beſides 
his Clients in the City, he had ſeveral towns and 
colonies under his patronage , which ſometimes 
wanted his help abroad, as the corporation of 
Reate did now, to plead for them before the 
Conſul Appius, and ten Commiſſioners, in a 
controverſy with their neighbours of Interamna, 
about draining the lake Velinus into the River 
Nar, to the damage of their grounds. He returned 
from this cauſe in the midſt of the Apollinarian 
ſhows ; and, to relieve himſelf from the fatigue of 
his journey , went directly to the Theatre , where 
he was received by an univerſal clap : in the 
account of which to Atticus , he adds, © but this 
you are not to take notice of, and I am a fool 
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indeed myſelf for mentioning it. 
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He now alſo defended Meſſius, one of Cæſar's 
Lieutenants , who came from Gaul on purpoſe to 
take his trial: then Druſus , accuſed of preva- 
ricating or betraying a cauſe, which he had under- 
taken to defend; of which he was acquitted by a 
majority only of four voices. After that Vatinius, 
the laſt year's Prætor, and Emilius Scaurus, one 
of the Conſular Candidates, accuſed of plundering 
the Province of Sardinia **? ; and about the ſame time 
likewiſe his old friend, Cn. Plancius; who had 
entertained him ſo generouſly in his exile , and 
being now choſen Xdile, was accuſed by a diſ- 
appointed Competitor, M. Laterenſis, of bribery 
and corruption. All theſe were acquitted, but 
the Orations for them are loſt, except that for 
Plancius ; which remains a perpetual monument 
of Cicero's gratitude : for Plancius having ob- 
tained the Tribunate from the people, as the 
reward of his fidelity to Cicero, did not behave 
himſelf in that poſt, with the ſame affection to 
him as before, but ſeems ſtudiouſly to have lighted 
him ; while ſeveral of his Colleagues, and eſpecially 
Racilius, were exerting all their power in the 
defence of his perſon and dignity ***. Yet Cicero 
freely undertook his cauſe , and as if no coldneſs 
had intervened, diſplayed the merit of his ſervices 
in the moſt pathetic and affecting manner; and 
reſcued him from the hands of a powerful accuſer, 
and his own particular friend. Druſus's trial 
* was held in the morning; from which, after 
going home to write a few Letters, he was 


_ © obliged to return to Vatinius's in the afternoon; ” 
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which gives us a ſpecimen of the hurry in which 
he generally lived, and of the little time which he 
had to ſpend upon his private affairs, or his 
ſtudies; and though he was now carrying on ſeveral 
great works of the learned kind, “yet he had no 
other leiſure, he tells us, for meditating and 
* compoſing, but when he was taking a few turns 
in his gardens , for the exerciſe of his body : 
* and refreſhment of his voice. Vatinins had 
been one of his fierceſt enemies; was in a perpetual 
oppoſition to him in politics; and, like Beſtia 
mentioned above, a Teditious, profligate , abandon- 
ed Libertine: ſo that the defence of him gave a 

plauſible handle for ſome cenſure upon Cicero: 
but his engagements with Pompey, and eſpecially 
his new friendſhip with Cæſar, made it neceſſary 
to embrace all Cæſar's friends; among whom 
Vatinius was moſt warmly recommended to him. 
Gabinius being recalled, as has been ſaid, from 
his government, returned to Rome about the end 
of September : he bragged every where on his 
Journey, that he was going to the demand of a 
triumph; and to carry on that farce, continued a 
while without the gates; till perceiving how 
odious he was to all within, he ſtole privately 
into the City by night, to avoid the diſgrace of 
being inſulted by the populace ***. There were 
three different impeachments provided againſt him: 
the firſt, for treaſonable practices againſt the ſtate; 
the ſecond , for the plunder of his province; the 
third, for bribery and corruption; and ſo many 
perſons offered themſelves to be proſecutors, that 
there was a conteſt among them before the Præ- 
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tor, how to adjuſt their ſeveral claims ***. The 
firſt indictment fell co L. Lentulus, who accuſed 
him the day after he entered the city, that, 
in defiance of religion and the decree of the 
© Senate, he had reſtored the King of Egypt 
* with an army, leaving his own Province naked, 
„and open to the incurfion of enemies, who 
* had made great devaſtations in it.” Cicero, 


who had received from Gabinius all the pro- 


vocation, which one man could receive from 
another, had the pleaſure to ſee his inſolent adver- 
fary at his feet; and was prepared to give him 
ſuch a reception, as he deſerved : but Gabinius 
durſt not venture to ſhow his head for the firſt 
ten days, till he was obhged to come to the Se- 
nate, in order to give them an account, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, of the ſtate of his Province, and 
the troops which he had left in it. As ſoon as he 
had told his ſtory, he was going to retire, but 
the Conſuls detained him to anſwer to a com- 
plaint brought againſt him by the Publicans, or 
Farmers of the revenues, who were attending at 
the door to make it good. This drew on a de- 
bate, in which Gabinius was ſo urged and teaſed 
on all ſides, but eſpecially by Cicero, that, trem- 
bling with paſſion, and unable to contain himſelf, 
he called Cicero a baniſhed man: upon which, 
ſays Cicero, in a Letter to his Brother, © nothing 
ever happened more honorable to me: the 
whole Senate left their ſeats to a man, and 
with a general clamor ran up to his very face; 
while the. Publicans alſo were equally fierce 
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and clamorous againſt him, and the whole 


company - behaved _u as you yourſelf would 
* have done 

Cicero hari been delibeentiog for ſome time, 
whether he ſhould not accuſe Gabinius himſelf ; but 
out of regard to Pompey, was content to appear 


only as a witneſs againſt him; and when 


the trial was over, gives the en account 


of it to his Brother. 
Gabinius is acquitted : nothing was ever 


« ſo ſtupid, as his accuſer Lentulus; nothing ſo 


* ſordid as the bench: yet if Pompey had not 
e taken incredible pains,, and the rumor of a 
* Dictatorſhip had not infuſed ſome appreben- 
* ſfſions, he could not have held up his head 
* even againſt Lentulus : ſince with ſuch an ac- 
cuſer, and ſuch Judges, of the ſeventy- two, 
who fat upon him, thirty-two condemned 
him. The ſentence is ſo infamous, that he 
«* {ſeems likely to fall in the other trials, eſpe- 
* cially that of plunder; but there is no Republic, 
no Senate, no Juſtice, no dignity in any of 
us: what can I ſay more of the Judges? 
There were but two of them of Prætorian 
rank, Domitius Calvinus, who acquitted him 
ſo forwardly, that all the world might ſee it; 
and Cato, who as ſoon as the votes were de- 
clared , ran officiouſly from the Bench, to carry 
the firſt news to Pompey. Some ſay, and 
particularly Salluſt, that I ought to have ac- 
cuſed him : but ſhould I riſk my credit with 
** ſuch Judges? What a figure ſhould I have 
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“ made, if he had eſcaped from me. But there 
© were other things, which influenced me: Pom- 
* pey would have conſidered it as a ſtruggle, not 
* about Gabinius's ſafety, but his own dignity : 
« it muſt have made a breach between us : we 
“ ſhould have been matched like a pair of Gla- 
* diators; as Pacidianus, with Eſerninus the 
„ Samnite; he would probably have bit off one 
* of my ears, or been reconciled at leaſt with 
* Clodius — for after all the pains, which I had 
* taken to ſerve him; when I owed nothing 
* to him, he every thing to me; yet he would 
* not bear my differing from him in public affairs, 
* to ſay no worſe of it; and when he was leſs 
+ powerful than he is at preſent, ſhowed what 
* power he had againſt me, in my flouriſhing con- 
* dition; why ſhould I now, when I have loſt 
* even all defire of power; when the Republic 
* certainly has none; when he alone has all; 
* chuſe him of all men to contend with? for that 
* muſt have been the caſe: I cannot think that 
* you would have adviſed me to it. Salluſt Jays, 
* that J ought to have done either the one or 
* the other; and in compliment to Pompey have 
* defended him; who begged it of me indeed very 
* earneſtly — A ſpecial friend this Salluſt! to wiſh 
me to involve myſelf either in a dangerous 
enmity, or perpetual infamy. I am delighted 
with my middle way; and when I had given 
my teſtimony faithfully and religiouſly , was 


* pleaſed to hear Gabinius ſay, that if it ſhould 


be permitted to him to continue in the City, 


wear 
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* he would make it his buſineſs to give me fatis- 
* faction; nor did he ſo much as interrogate 
* me — ***,” He gives. the ſame account of this 
trial to. his other friends; how Lentulus acted 
his part ſo ill, that people were perſuaded that 
he prevaricated — and that Gabinius's eſcape 
* was owing to the indefatigable induſtry of 
* Pompey, and the corruption of the Bench.“ 

About the time of this trial there happened a 
terrible inundation of the Tiber, which did much 
damage at Rome : many houſes and ſhops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens: of Cice. 
ro's ſon-in-law, Craſſipes, demoliſhed. It was all 
charged to the abſolution of Gabinius, after his 
daring violation of Religion, and contempt of the 
Sybil's books: Cicero applies to it the following 
paſſage of Homer a 

As wben in autumn Jove his fury pours , 

And earth is loaden with inceſſant showers ; 

ben guilty mortals break th'eternal laws, 

Aud Juages brib'd betray the righteous cauſe , 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 

And opens all the flood-gates of the Skies. , 

Mr. Pope, II. 16. v. 466. 


But Gabinius's danger was not yet over : he 
was to be tried a ſecond time, for the plunder 
of his Province; where C. Memmius, one of the 
Tribunes, was his Accuſer, and M. Cato his 
Judge, with whom he was not likely to find any 
favor : Pompey preſſed Cicero to - defend him, 
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and would not admit of any excuſe ; and Gabi- 


nius's humble behaviour in the late trial was in- 
tended to make way for Pompey's ſolicitation. 
Cicero ſtood firm for a long time: Pompey, ſays 
he, labors hard with me, but has yet made no 
impreſſion, nor, if I retain a grain of lberty. ever 


wil!““; 


Oh ! cer that dire diſgrace ſhall blaſt my fame, 
O'erwhelm me earth II. 4. 218. 


but Pompey's inceſſant importunity, backed by 
Cæſar's earneſt requeſt, made it vain to ſtruggle 
any longer; and forced him againſt his judg- 
ment, his reſolution and his dignity, to defend 
Gabinius; at a time when his defence at laſt 
proved of no ſervice to him; for he was found 
guilty by Cato, and condemned of courſe to a 
perpetual baniſhment. It is probable, that Ci. 
cero's Oration was never publiſhed, but as it was 
his cuſtom to keep the minutes or rough draught 
of all his pleadings, in what he called his Commen- 
taries, Which were extant many ages after his 
death; ſo St. Jerome has preſerved from them a 
ſmall fragment of this ſpeech ; which ſeems to be 
a part of the apology , that he found himſelf ob- 
liged to make for it; wherein he obſerves, © that 
* when Pompey's authority had once reconciled 
* him to Gabinins, it was no longer in his power 
to avoid defending him; for it was ever my 
* perſuaſion, ” ſays he, © that all friendſhips ſhould 
„be maintained with a religious exactneſs ; but 
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* eſpecially thoſe, which happened to be renewed 
* from a quarrel ; for in friendſhips, that have 
* ſuffered no interruption, a failure of duty is 
* eaſily excuſed by a plea of inadvertency , or, 
* at the worſt, of negligence; whereas, if after a 
** reconciliation any new offence be given, it 
* never paſſes for negligent, but wilful; and is 
not imputed to imprudence, but to perfidy 7,” 

The proconſul, Lentulus, who reſided ſtill 
in Cilicia, having had an account from Rome, of 
Cicero's change of conduct, and his defence of Vati- 
nius, wrote a ſort of expoſtulatory Letter to him, 
to know the rcaſons of it; telling him, that he 
had heard of his reconciliation with Cæſar and Ap- 
pius, for which he did not blame him; but was at 
a loſs how to account for his new friendſhip with 
Craſſus ; and above all, what it was, that induced 
him to defend Vatinius. This gave occaſion to 
that long and elaborate anſwer from Cicero, al- 
ready referred to, written before Gabinius's trial; 
which would otherwiſe have made his apology 
more difficult, in which he lays open the motives 
and progreſs of his whole behaviour from the 
time of his exile —— © As to the caſe of Vatinius, 
* he ſays, as ſoon as he was choſen Prætor, 
** where I warmly oppoſed him in favor of Cato, 
* Pompey prevailed with me to be reconciled to 
him; and Cæſar afterwards took ſurpriſing pains 
with me to defend him; to which I conſented, 
* for the ſake of doing what, as I told the court 


* at the trial, the Paraſite, in the Eunuch, adviſed 
* the Patron to do: 
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Whenever ſhe talks of Phædria, do you pre- 
„ ſently praiſe Pamphila, &c. ſo 1 begged of the 
„ Judges, that ſince certain perſons of diſtin- 
„ guiſhed rank, to whom I was much obliged, 
« were ſo fond of my enemy, and affected to 
* careſs him in the Senate before my face, with 
„all the marks of familiarity ; and ſince they 
had their Publius to give me jealouſy, I might 
* be allowed to have my Publius alſo, to teaſe 
„them with in my turn ——.“ Then as to his 
general conduct, he makes this general defence; 
that the union and firmneſs of the honeſt, which 
ſubſiſted when Lentulus left Rome, confirmed,” 
ſays he, by my Conſulſhip, and revived by yours, 

* is now quite broken and deſerted by thoſe who 
* ought to have ſupported it, and were looked 
* upon as Patriots; for which reaſon „the maxims 
* and meaſures of all wiſe Citizens, in which claſs 
* Talways wiſh to be ranked, ought to be changed 
„too: for it is a precept of Plato, whoſe au- 


* thority has the greateſt weight with me, to 


* contend 1n public affairs, as far as we can per- 
* ſuade our Citizens, but not to offer violence 
* either to our Parent or our Country —— If 


* was quite free from all engagements, I ſhould 


act therefore as I now do; ſhould not think it 
* prudent to contend with ſo great a power; 
nor if it could be effected, to extinguiſh it in 
our preſent circumſtances ; nor continue always 
in one mind, when the things themſelves and 
* the ſentiments of the honeſt are altered; fince 
a perpetual adherence to the ſame meaſures 
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©* has never been approved by thoſe, who know 
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beſt how to govern eſtates : but, as in failing, 
it is the buſineſs of art to be directed by the 
weather, and fooliſh to perſevere with danger in 
the courſe, in which we ſet out, rather than by 
changing it, to arrive with ſafety, though later, 
where we intended; ſo to us, who manage 
public affairs, the chief end propoſed being 
dignity with public quiet, our buſineſs 1s not 
to be always ſaying, but always aiming at the 
ſame thing. Wherefore if all things, as I 
ſaid, were wholly free to me, I ſhould be the 
ſame man that I now am : but when I am in- 
vited to this conduct on the one fide by kind- 
neſſes, and driven to it on the other by injuries, 
I eafily ſuffer myſelf to vote and act what I 
take to be uſeful both to myſelf and the Re- 
public; and I do it the more freely, as well 
on the account of my Brother's being Cæſars 
Lieutenant, as that there 1s not the leaſt thing, 
which I have ever ſaid or done for Cæſar, but 
what he has repaid with ſuch eminent grati- 
tude, as perſuades me, that he-takes himſelf 
to be obliged to me; ſo that I have as much 
uſe of all his power and intereſt, which you 
know to be the greateſt, as if they were my 
own : nor could I otherwiſe have defeated the 
deſigns of my deſperate enemies, if to thoſe 
forces which I have always been maſter of, I 
had not joined the favor of the men of power. 


Had you been here to adviſe me, I am per- 


ſuaded , that I ſhould have followed the ſame 
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* meaſures: for I know your good nature and 


moderation; I know your heart, not only 


« the moſt friendly to me, but void of all ma- 
« Jevolence to others; great and noble, open 
« and ſincere, &c. my ” He often defends him- 
ſelf on other occaſions by the fame alluſion to the 


art of ſailing: I cannot reckon it inconſtancy, 


« ſays he, to change and moderate our opinion, 
« like the courſe of a ſhip, by the weather of 
the Republic; this is what I have learnt, have 
« obſerved, have read; what the records of 
© former ages have delivered, of the wiſeſt and 
«© moſt eminent Citizens, both in this and all 
« Other Cities; that the ſame maxims are not 
„always to be purſued by the fame men; but 
« ſuch, whatever they be, which the ſtate of the 
Republic, the inclination of the times, the 
* occaſions of public peace require: this is what 
« ] am now doing, and ſhall always do — “.“ 
The trial of C. Rabirius Poſthumus, a perſon 
of Equeſtrian rank, was an appendix to that of 
Gabinius. It was one of the articles againſt Ga- 
binius, that he had received about two millions 
for reſtoring King Ptolemy, yet all his eſtate, 
which was to be found, was not ſufficient to an- 
ſwer the damages in which he was condemned; 
nor could he give any ſecurity for the reſt: in this 
caſe, the method was to demand the deficiency 
from thoſe through whoſe hands the management 
of his money - affairs had paſſed, and who were 
ſuppoſed to have been ſharers in the ſpoil: this 


was charged upon Rabirius, and that he had 
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adviſed Gabinius to undertake the reſtoration of 
the' king, and accompanied him in it, and was 
employed to ſolicit the payment of the money, 
and lived at Alexandria for that purpoſe, in the 
King's ſervice, as the public Receiver of his taxes, 
and wearing the Pallium or habit of the country, 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, ** that 
* he had born no part in that tranſadtion ; 5 but 
* that his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that 
„ he had lent the Kiog great ſums of money 
* for his ſupport at Rome; and ventured to truſt 
a prince, who, as all the world' then thought, 
was going to be reſtored by the authority of 
ce the Roman people: that the neceſſity of going 
to Egypt for the recovery of that debt, was 
the ſource of all his miſery: where he was 
forced to take whatever the King would give 
or impole: that it was his misfortune to be 
obliged to commit himſelf to the power of an 
arbitrary Monarch: that nothing could be more 
© mad than for a Roman Knight, and Citizen 
« of a Republic of all others the moſt free, to 
« go to any place, where he muſt needs be a 
ſlave to the will of another; that al} who ever 
did ſo, as Plato and the wiſeſt had ſometimes 
done too haſtily, always ſuffered for it; this 
was the caſe of Rabirius: neceſſity carried 
him to Alexandria; his whole fortunes were 
* at ſtake ***; which he was ſo far from im- 
proving by his traffic with that King, that he 
was ill treated by him, impriſoned, threatened 
with death, and glad to run away at laſt with 

the 
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c the loſs of all: and at that very time; it was 


« wholly owing to Cæſar's generoſity, and re- 
* gard to the merit and misfortunes of an old 
* friend, that he was enabled to ſupport his for- 
« mer rank and Equeſtrian dignity — ***, Gabi 
nius's trial had ſo near a relation to this, and 
was ſo often referred to in it; that the Proſe- 


cutors could not emit ſo fair an opportunity of 


rallying Cicero, for the part which he had acted in 
it: Memmius obſerved, that the Deputies of Alex- 
andria had the ſame reaſon for appearing for Gabi- 
nius, which Cicero had for defending him, the 
command of a maſter : — No, Memmaius replied Ci- 
cero, my reaſon for defending him, was a reconci- 
liation with him; for I am not aſhamed to own , 
that my quarrels are mortal, my friendſhips im- 
mortal: and if you imagine, that I undertook that 
cauſe for fear of Pompey, you neither know Pom- 
pey , nor me; for Pompey would neither deſire 
it of me againſt my will, nor would I, after I 
had preſerved the liberty of my Citizens, ever 
give up my own ***, 

Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero's Adis 
of Gabinius and Vatinius, atnong the great and 
laudable examples of humanity, which the Roman 
Hiſtory furmſhed ; as it is nobler, he ſays, to con- 
quer injuries with benefits, than to repay them in 
kind, with an obſtinacy of hatred **'. This turn is 
agreeable to the deſign of that writer, whoſe view 
it ſeems to be, in the collection of his ſtories, to 
give us rather what is ſtrange, than true; and to 
dreſs vp facts as it were into fables, for the ſake 
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of drawing a moral from them: for whatever Ci 
cero himſelf might ſay for it, in the flouriſhing 
ſtyle of an oration , it is certain, that he knew and 
felt it to be, what it really was, an indignity and 
diſhonor to him, which he was forced to ſubmit 
to by the iniquity of the times, and his engage- 
ments. with Pompey and Cæſar, as he often la- 
ments to his friends in a very paſſionate ſtrain : 
I am afflicted, ſays he, my deareſt Brother, I am 
afflicted, that there is no Republic, no Juſtice in 
trials; that this ſeaſon of my life, which ought to 
flouriſh in the authority of the Senatorian character, 
is either waſted in the drudgery of the Bar, or 
relieved only by domeſtic ſtudies; that what I have 
ever been fond of from a boy, 


In every virtuous at and glorious Ariſe 
To Shine the firſt and beſt =o — | 


is wholly loſt and gone; that my enemies are partly 
not oppoſed , partly even defended by me; and nei- 
ther what I love, nor what I hate, left free to 
me 2 754 

While Cæſar was engaged in the Britiſh expedi- 
tion, his Daughter Julia, Pompey's wife, died 
in child-bed at Rome, after ſhe was delivered of 
a fon, which died alſo ſoon after her. Her loſs 
was not more lamented by the Huſband and 
Father, who both of them tenderly loved her, 
than by all their common friends, and well-wiſhers 
to the public peace; who conſidered it as a ſource 
of freſh diſturbance to the ſtate, from the am- 


3 
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bitious views and claſhing intereſts of the Two 
Chiefs; whom the life of one ſo dear, and the 
relation of Son and Father ſeemed hitherto to 
have united by the ties both of duty and affection““. 
Cxſar is ſaid to have born the news of her death 
with an uncommon firmneſs **: It is certain, 
that ſhe had lived long enough to ſerve all the 
ends, which he propoſed from that alliance, and 


to procure for him every thing that Pompey's 


power could give: for while Pompey, forgetful 
of his honor and intereſt, was ſpending his time 
ingloriouſly at home, in the careſſes of a young 
wife, and the delights of Italy; and, as if he 
had been only Cæſar's agent, was continually 
decreeing freſh honors, troops, and money to 
him; Cæſar was purſuing the direct road to 
Empire; training his Legions 1n all the toils and 
diſcipline of a bloody war; himſelf always at 
their head, animating them by his courage, and 
rewarding them by his bounty; till from a great 


and wealthy Province, having raiſed money 


enough to corrupt, and an army able to conquer 
all who could oppoſe him, he ſeemed to want 
nothing for the vaſt execution of his deſigns, but 
a pretext to break with Pompey , which, as all 
wiſe men foreſaw, could not long be wanted, 
when Julia, the cement of their union, was re- 
moved. For though the power of the 'Trium- 
virate had given a dangerous blow to the liberty 
of Rome, yet the jealouſies and ſeparate intereſts 
of the Chiefs obliged them to manage it with 
fome decency; and to extend it * rarely, 
| 2 
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beyond the forms of the conſtitution; but when. 
ever that league ſhould happen to be diſſolved , 
which had made them already too great for pri- 
vate ſubjects, the next conteſt of courſe muſt be 
for dominion , and the ſingle maſtery of the Em- 
ire. 

E On the ſecond of November , C: Pontinius 
triumphed over the Allobroges, he had been Prztor, 
when Cicero was Conſul; and at the end of his 
Magiſtracy obtained the government of that part 
of Gaul, which having been tampering with Ca- 
tiline in his conſpiracy, broke out ſoon afterwards 
into open Rebellion, but was reduced by the vi- 
gor of this General. For this ſervice, he demanded 
a Triumph, but met with great oppoſition, 
which he ſurmounted with incredible patience : 
for he perſevered in his ſuit fot five years ſuccef. 
fively ; reſiding all that while, according to cuſtom, 
in the ſuburbs of the City, till he gained his 
point at laſt by a kind of violence. Cicero was 
his friend, and continued in Rome on purpoſe to 
aſſiſt bim; and the Conſul Appius ſerved him 
with all bis power; but Cato proteſted, that 
Pontinius ſhould never triumph while he lived; 
though this, ſays Cicero, like many of his her 
threats, will end at laſt in nothing. But the Præ- 
tor Galba , who had been his Lieutenant, having 
procured by ſtratagem an act of the people in his 
favor, he entered the city in his triumphal Cha- 
riot, where he was ſo rudely received and op- 
poſed in his paſſage through the ſtreets, that he 
was forced to make his way with his ſword , and 
the ſlaughter of many of his adverſaries 
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In the end of the year, Cicero confented to 
be one of Pompey's Lieutenants in Spain ; which he 
began to think conyenient to the preſent ſtate of 
his affairs, and reſolved to ſet forward for that 
Province, about the middle of January: but 
this feemed to give ſome umbrage to Cæſar, who, 
by the help of Quintus, hoped to diſengage him 
gradually from Pompey, and to attach him to 
himſelf; and with that view had begged of him 
in his Letters, to continue at Rome ***, for the 
ſake of ſerving himſelf with his authority in all 
affairs which he had occaſion to tranſact there; 
ſo that, out of regard probably to Czſar's uneaſi- 
neſs, Cicero ſoon changed his mind, and reſigned 
his lieutenancy: to which he ſeems to allude in 
a Letter to his Brother, where he ſays, that he 
had no ſecond thoughts in whatever concerned Cæ- 
far; that he would make good his engagements to 
him; and being entered into his friendſhip with 
judgment, was now attached to him by affec- 
nos. 

He was employed at Cæſar's deſire along with 
Oppius, in ſettling the plan of a moſt expenſive 
and magnificent work, which Cæſar was going to. 
execute at Rome, out of the ſpoils of Gaul; a new. 
Forum, with many grand buildings annexed to it; 
for the area of which alone, they had contracted 
to pay to the ſeveral owners, about five hundred 
thouſand pounds; or, as Suetonius computes , near 
double that ſum***. Cicero calls it a glorious 
piece of work, and ſays, that the partitions, 
ox encloſures of the Campus Martiys, in which 
Wo | 
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the Tribes uſed to vote, were all to be made new 
of marble, with a roof likewiſe of the ſame, and 
a ſtately Portico carried round the whole, of a 
mile in Circuit, to which a public Hall or Town- 
houſe was to be joined“. While this building 
was going forward, L. Emilius Paullus was em- 
ployed in raiſing another, not much inferior to 
it, at his own expenſe: for he repaired and beau- 
tified an ancient Baſilica in the old Forum; and 


built at the ſame time a new one with Phrygian 


columns, which was called after his own name; 
and is frequently mentioned by the later writers, 


as a Fabric of wonderful magaificence, computed 


to have coſt him three hundred thouſand pounds“ 
The new Tribunes purſued the meaſures of 


their predeceſſors, and would not ſuffer an elec- 


tion of Conſuls; ſo that when the new year 
came on, the Republic wanted its proper head: 
in this caſe the adminiſtration fell into the hands 
of an Interrex; a proviſional Magiſtrate, who 
muſt neceſſarily be a Patrician, and choſen by the 


body of Patricians, called together for that pur- 


pole by the Senate LO His power however was 
but ſhort-lived, being transferred, every five days, 
from one Interrex to another, till an election of 
Conſuls could be obtained; but the Tribunes, 
whoſe authority was abſolute, while there were 
no Conſuls to control them, continued fierce 
againſt any election at all: ſome were for revi- 
ving the ancient dignity of military Tribunes; but 
that being unpopular, a more plauſible Scheme 
was taken up and openly avowed, of declaring 
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Pompey Dictator. This gave great l 
to the City, for the memory of. Sylla's Dictator- 
ſhip; and was vigorouſly oppoſed by all the Chiefs 
of the Senate, and eſpecially by Cato: Pompey 
choſe to keep himſelf out of ſight, anch retired 
into the country, to avoid the ſuſpicion. of af- 
fecting it. The rumor of a Dictatorſhip, ſays 
Cicero, is diſagreeable to the honeſt; but the 
* other things, which they talk of, are more ſo 
„to me; the whole affair is dreaded, but flags: 
* Pompey flatly diſclaims it, thoogh he never 
« denied it to me before: the Tribune Hirtus will 

© probably be the promoter: good Gods! ,how. 
« ſilly and fond of himſelf without a rival? At 
4 Pompey's requeſt, I have deterred Craſſus Ju- 
% nianus, who pays great regard to me, from 

“ meddling with it. It is hard to know whether 
6 Pompey really deſires it or not; but if Hirrus 
„ ſtir in it, he will not convince us, that he is 

* averſe to it. In another Letter; Nothing 

* is yet done as ta the Dictatorſhip; Pompey is 
5 ky abſent; Appius in a great buſtle; Hirrus 

« preparing to propoſe it; but ſeveral are named 
* as ready to interpoſe their negative: the people 
“do not trouble their heads about it; the Chiefs. 
are againſt it; I keep myſelf quiet * Ciceros 


friend, Milo, was irreſolute how to act on this 
occalion; he was forming an intereſt for the Con- 
ſulſhip, and if he declared againſt a Dictatorſhip, 
was afraid of making Pompey his enemy; or if 
he ſhould. not help the opponents, that it would 
be carried by force; in both which caſes, his own 
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pretenſions were fure to be diſappointed: he was 
inclined therefore to join in the oppoſition , but 
fo far only as to repel any violence 

The Tribunes in the mean time were growing 
every day more and more infolent, and engroſſing 
all power to themſelves; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, 


the Grandſon of Sylla, and the moſt factious 


eſpouſer of a Dictator, was, by a reſolute decree 
of the Senate, committed to prifon : and Pompey 

himſelf, upon his return to the city, finding the 
greater and better part utterly averſe to his Dic- 


tatorſhip, yielded, at laſt, after an Interregnum 


of fix months, that Cn. Domitius Calvinus, and 


M. Meſſala, ſhould be declared Conſuls *'*. Fheſe 


were agrerable likewiſe to Cæſar: Cicero bad 
particularly recommended Meſſala to him; of 
whom, he ſays in a Letter to his Brother: As to 
your reckoning Meſſala and Calvinus ſure Conſuls, 
you agree with what we think here; for I wilt be 
anſwerable to Cæſar for Meſſala 


A. * 700, But after all this Buſtle about a Dictator, there 


ſeems to have been no great reaſon for being 
much afraid of it at this time: for the Republic 
was in ſo great a diſorder; that nothing leſs than 
the Dictatorial power could reduce it to a tolera- 


M. Val EAI. ble ſtate: ſome good of that kind might reaſon- 
us Messa- ably be expected from Pompey , without the fear 


of any great harm, while there was ſo ſure a 
check upon him as Cæſar; who, upon any exor- 
bitant uſe of that power, would have had the 
Senate and all the better ſort on his ſide, by the 
ſpecious Ons of aſſerting the public liberty: 
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Cicero therefore judged rightly, in thinking, that 
there were other things, which might be appre- 
hended, and ſeemed hkely to happen, that, in 
their prefent ſituation, were of more dangerous 
conſequence than a Dicatorfhip. - 

There had fcarce been ſo long an Interregnum 
in Rome, fince the expulſion of their Kings; dur- 
mg which, alt 8 bufineſs, and eſpecially all 
judicial proceedings, were wholly interrupted : 
which explains a jocoſe paſſage in one of Cicero's 
Letters to Trebatius; if you had not already, fays 
he, been abſent from Rome, you would certainly 
have run away now: for white buſineſs is there for 
a Lawyer in ſo many Interregnums? I adviſe all 
my Clients, if ſued in any action, to move every 
Interrex twice for more time: do not you think, 
that I * learnt the law of you to good Pan: 

ſe 214 ; 
1 He now 5 a correſpondence of Letters 
with Curio, a young Senator of diſtinguiſhed 
birth and parts, who upon his firſt entrance 1nto 
the Forum had been committed to his care, and: 
was at this time Quzxſtor in Aſia. He was pos- 
ſeſſed of a hs and ſplendid fortune, by the 
late death of his Father; ſo- that Cicero, who 
knew his high ſpirit and ambition, and that he 
was formed to do much good or hurt to his 
country, was deſirous to engage him early in the 
intereſts of the Republic; and by inſtilling great 
and generous fentiments, to inflame him with a 
love of true glory. Curio had ſent orders to his 
agents at Rome, to proclaim a ſhow of gladiators 
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in honor of his deceafed Father: but Cicero ſtopt 
the declaration of it for a while, in hopes to 
diſſuade him from ſo great and fruitleſs an ex. 
penſe*'', He foreſaw, that nothing was more 
likely to corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his 
fortunes; or to make him a dangerous Citizen, 
than prodigality: to which he was naturally in- 
clined, and which Cicero, for that reaſon, was 
the more deſirous to- check at his firſt ſetting out: 
but all his endeavours. were to no purpoſe; Curio 
reſolved to give the ſhow of Gladiators; and by 
a continual profuſion of his money, anſwerable 
to this beginning, after he had acted the Patriot 
for ſome time with credit and applauſe, was re- 
duced at laſt to the an of Kalles himſelf to 
Cæſar. 

There is but little of bel, in theſs Letters, 
beſides ſome general complaints, of the loſt - and 
deſperate ſtate of the Republic: in one of them, 
after reckoning up the various ſubjects of Epiſto- 
lary writing; ſhall I joke with you then, ſays be, 
in my Letters? On my conſcience , there is not a 
Citizen, I believe, who can laugh in theſe times: 
or ſhall I write ſomething ſerious? But what can 
Cicero write ſeriouſly to Curio, unleſs it be on 
the Republic? where my caſe at preſent is ſuch, 
that I have no inclination to write, what I do not 
think **. — In another, after putting him in mind 
of the incredible expectation which was. entertain» 
ed of him at Rome; not that I am afraid,” ſays 
he, that your virtue ſhould not come up to the 
opinion of the public; but rather, that you 
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« find nothing worth caring for at your return; 
« all things are ſo ruined and oppreſſed ; but 1 
« queſtion whether it be prudent to ſay ſo much 
It is your part, however, whether you retain 
any hopes, or quite deſpair, to adorn yourſelf 
* with all thoſe accompliſhments, which can 
* qualify a Citizen, in. wretched. times and pro- 
* fligate morals, to reſtore the Republic to its 
* ancient dignity*”. + 

Ihe firſt news from abroad akter the inaugu- 
ration of the Conſuls, was of the miſerable death 
of Craſſus and his ſon Publius, with the total de- 
feat of his army by the Parthians, This was 
one of the greateſt blows that Rome had ever re- 
ceived from a foreign enemy, and for which it 
was ever aſter meditating revenge: the Roman 
writers generally imputed it to Craſſus's contempt 
of the Auſpices; as ſome Chriſtians have ſince 
charged it, to his ſacrilegious violation of the 
Temple of Jeruſalem, which he is ſaid to have 
plundered of two millions; both of them with 
equal Superſtition pretending to unfold the coun- 
ſels of heaven, and to fathom thoſe depths, which 
are declared to be unſearchable. The chief and 
immediate concern, which the City felt on this 
occaſion, was for the detriment that the Republic 
had ſuffered, and the danger to which it was ex- 
poſed, by the loſs of ſo great an army; yet the 
principal miſchief lay in what they did not at firſt 
regard, and ſeemed rather to rejoice at, the loſs 
of Craſſus himſelf. For after the death of Julia, 
Craſſus's authority was the only means left of 
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curbing the power of Pompey, and the ambition 
of Cæſar; being ready always to ſupport the 
weaker, againſt the encroachments of the ſtrong. 
.er; and keep them both within the bounds of a 
decent reſpect to the laws: but this check bein 

now taken away, and the power of the Empire 
thrown, as a kind of prize, between two; it gave 
a new turn to their ſeveral pretenſions ; and creat- 
ed a freſh competition for the larger ſhare; which, 
as the event afterwards ſhowed, mult neceffarily 
end in the ſubverfion of the whole. 

Publius Craſſus who periſhed with his Father 
in this fatal expedition, was a youth of an amiable 
Character; educated with. the ſtricteſt care, and 
perfectly inſtructed in all the liberal ſtudies; he 
had ready wit and eaſy language; was grave 
without arrogance, modeſt without negligence, 
adorned with all the accompliſhments proper to 
form a principal Citizen and Leader of the Repub- 
lic: by the force of his own judgment he had 
devoted himſelf very early to the obſervance and 
Imitation of Cicero, whom he perpetually attend- 
ed, and reverenced with a kind of filial piety. 
Cicero conceived a mutual affection for him, and 
obſerving his eager thirſt of glory, was conſtantly 
inſtilling into him the true notion of it, and ex- 
horting him to purſue that ſure path to it, which 
his anceſtors had left beaten and traced out to 
him, through the gradual aſcent of civil honors. 
But, by ſerving under Cæſar in the Gallic wars, 
he had learnt, as he fancied, a ſhorter way to 
fame and power, than what Cicero had been 
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inculcating; and having ſignalized himſelf in a 
campaign or two as a ſoldier, was in too much 
haſte to be a general; when Cæſar ſent him at the 
head of a thouſand horſe, to the aſſiſtance of his 
Father in the Parthian war. Here the vigor of 
his youth and courage carried him on ſo far, in 
the purſuit of an enemy, whoſe chief art of con- 
queſt conſiſted in flying, that he had no way 
left to eſcape, but what his high ſpirit diſdained, 
by the deſertion of his troops, and a precipitate 
flight; ſo that finding himſelf oppoſed with num- 
bers, cruelly wounded, and in danger of falling 
alive into the hands of the Parthians, he choſe 
to die by the ſword of his Armor- bearer. , Thus 
while he aſpired, as Cicero ſays, to the fame of 
another Cyrus or Alexander, he fell ſhort of 
that glory, which many of his Predeceſſors had 
reaped, from a ſucceſſion of honors, conferred by 
their country, as a reward of their ſervices*"*. 
By the death of young Craſſus, a place be- 
came vacant in the College of Augurs, for which 
Cicero declared himſelf a Candidate : nor was 
any one ſo hardy as to appear againſt him, except 
Hirrus, the Tribune, who truſting to the popu- 


larity of his office and Pompey's favor, had the 


vanity to pretend to it: but a competition fo 
unequal furniſhed matter of raillery only to Cicero; 


who was choſen without any difficulty or ſtrug- 


gle, with the unanimous approbation of the whole 
body ***. This college, from the laſt regulation 
of it by Sylla, conſiſted of fifteen, who were 
all perſons of the firſt diſtinction in Rome: it 
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was a prieſthood for life, of a character indelible; 
which no crime or forfeiture could efface: the 
Prieſts of all kinds were originally choſen by their 
Colleges; till Domitius, a Tribune, about fifty 
years before, transferred the choice of them to 
the people; whoſe authority was held to be ſu- 
preme in ſacred, as well as civil affairs“ . This 
act was reverſed by Sylla, and the ancient right 
reſtored to the Colleges; but Labienus, when 
Tribune, in Cicero's Conſulſhip, recalled the law 
of Domitius, to facilitate Czſar's advancement to 
the High - Prieſthood: it was neceſſary however, 
that every Candidave ſhould be nominated to the 
people by two Augurs, who gave a ſolemn tef- 
timony upon oath of his dignity and fitneſs for 
the office: this was done in Cicero's caſe by 
Pompey and Hortenſius, the two moſt eminent 
members of the College, and after the election, 
he was inſtalled with all the uſual formalities by 
Hortenſius 

As in the laſt year, ſo in this, tis factions of 
the City prevented the choice of conſuls: the 
Candidates, T. Annius Milo, Q. Metellus Scipio, 
and P. Plautius Hypſzus, puſhed on their ſeveral 
intereſts with ſuch open violence and bribery, as 
if the Confulſhip was to be carried only by mo- 
ney or arms . Clodius was putting in at the 
| Tame time for the Prætorſhip, and employing all 
his credit and intereſt to diſappoint Milo, by 
whoſe obtaining the Conſulſhip, he was ſure to 
be eclipſed and controlled, in the exerciſe of his 
ſubordinate magiſtray ß Pompey was wholly 
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averſe to Milo, who did not pay him that court, 
which he expected, but ſeemed to affect an in- 
dependency, and to truſt to his own ſtrength, 
while the other two competitors were wholly at 
his devotion : Hypſzus had been his Quzſtor, 
and always his Creature; and he deſigned to 
make Scipio his Father-in-law, by marrying his 
daughter Cornelia a Lady of celebrated accom- 
pliſhments, the widow of young Craſſus. 

Cicero, on the other hand, ſerved Milo to the 
utmoſt of his power, and ardently wiſhed his 
ſacceſs : this he owed to Milo's conſtant attach- 
ment to him, which at all hazards he now reſolved 
to repay: the affair however was likely to give 
him much trouble, as well ſrom the difficulty of 
the oppoſition, as from Milo's own conduct, "hut 
unbounded prodigality, which threatened the ruin 
of all his fortunes: in a Letter to his Brother, 
who was ſtill with Cæſar, he ſays, © Nothing 
“can be more wretched than theſe men and 
© theſe times: wherefore ſince no pleaſure can 
© now be had from the Republic, I know not 
* why I ſhould make myſelf uneaſy: books, 
« ſtudy, quiet, my Country- houſes, and above 
* all, my children are my ſole delight: Milo is 
my only trouble: I wiſh his Conſulſhip may 
“put an end to it; in which I will not take leſs 

« pains than I did in my own; and you will 

* aſſiſt us there alſo, as you now do: all things 
“ ſtand well with him, unleſs ſome violence de- 
* feat us: I am afraid only, how his money 
* will hold out: for he is mad beyond all bounds 
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cc in the magnificence of his ſhows, which be is 


* now preparing at the expenſe of 260, col. 
cc but it ſhall be my care to check his inconſider. 
« ateneſs in this one article, as far as I am able; 
ct &c. 221 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was 
coming home from Aſia, and expected ſhortly at 


Rome; whence Cicero ſent an expreſs to meet 


A. Urb. 701. 
Cic. 55. 


him on the road, or at his landing in Italy, with 
a moſt earneſt, and preſſing Letter to engage him 
to Milo's intereſt. | 


M. T. Cicero; to C. Curio: 


&* Before we had yet heard of your comirig 
towards Italy, 1 ſent away S. Villius, Milo's 
e friend, with this Letter to you: but when 
= * your arrival Was ſuppoſed to be near, and it 

vas known for certain, that you had left Aſia, 
* and were upon the road to Rome, the import- 
© ance of the ſubject left no room to fear, that 
e we ſhould be thought to ſent too haſtily, 
&© when we were deſirous to have it deliveted to 
vou as ſoon as poſſible. If my ſervices to you, 
“Curio, were really ſo great, as they are pro- 
claimed to be by you, rather than conſidered 
„by me, I ſhould be more reſerved in aſking, 
„if I bad any great favor to beg of you; for it 
„goes hard with a modeſt man, to aſk any 
„ thing conſiderable of one, whom he takes to 
* be obliged to him; leſt he be thought to de- 
* mand, rather than to aſk: and to look upon 


it 
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„ jr as a debt, not as a kindneſs, But ſiner your 
* ſervices to me, fo eminently diſplayed in 'my 
ate troubles, are known to all to be the grenteſt; 
* and it is the part of an ingenuous mind, to 
4 wiſty to be more obliged to thoſe, to whom 
« we are already much obliged; I made no 
* ſcruple to beg of you by Letter, what of all 
* things is the moſt important and neceſſary to 
© me. For I am not afraid left I fhould not 
„ be able to ſuſtain the weight of all your fa- 
„vors, though ever ſo numerous; being confi» 
„ dent, that there is none ſo great, which my 
„ mind is not able, both fully to contain, and 
« amply to requite and illuſtrate. I have placed 
* all my ſtudies, pains, care, induſtry , thoughts, 
* and, in ſhort, my very foul, on Milo's Conſul- 
* ſhip, and have reſolved wich myſelf, to ex- 
* pect from it, not only the common fruit of 
duty, but the praiſe even of piety: nor was 
* any man, I believe, ever fo folicitous, for his 
* own ſafety and fortunes, as I am for his ho- 
* nor; on which I have fixed all my views and 
* hopes. You, I perceive, can be of ſuch ſer- 
vice to him, if you pleaſe, that we ſhall have 
no occaſion for any thing farther. We have 
„already with us the good wiſhes of all the 
honeſt , engaged to him by his Tribunate; 
and, as you will imagine alſo, I hope, by his 
attachment to me; of the populace and the 
multitude, by the magnificence of his ſhows, 
and the generoſity of his nature: of the youth 


* and men of intereſt, by his own peculiar 
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credit or diligence among that ſort: he has all 
* my aſſiſtance likewiſe, which though of little 
* weight, yet being allowed by all to be juſt and 


due to him, may perhaps be of ſome influence. 
c What we want, is a Captain and Leader, or 


* a Pilot, as it were, of all thoſe winds; and 


“ were we to chuſe one out of the whole City, 
« we could not find a man fo fit for the purpoſe 
& as you. Wherefore, if from all the pains, 
& which I am now taking for Milo, you can be- 


c lieve me to be mindful of benefits; if grate- 
* ful; if a good man; if worthy in ſhort of 


your kindneſs; I beg of you to relieve my 
« preſent ſolicitude, and lend your helping hand 
< to my praiſe; or, to ſpeak more truly, to my 
* ſafety. As to T. Annius himſelf, I promiſe 
« you, if you embrace him, that you will not 
« find a man of a greater mind, gravity, con- 
« ſtancy , or of greater affection to you: and as 
* for myſelf, you will add ſuch a luſtre and freſh 
« dignity to me, that I ſhal! readily own you, 
* to have ſhown the ſame zeal for my honor, 
* which you exerted before for my preſervation. 
If I was not ſure, from what I have already 
* ſaid, that you would ſee how much I take my 
duty to be intereſted in this affair, and how 
„much it concerns me, not only to ſtruggle, 
„ but even to fight for Milo's, ſucceſs, I ſhould 
„ preſs you ſtill farther; but I now recommend 
% and throw the whole cauſe, and myſelf alſo 
« with it, into your hands, and beg of you, to 
„ aſſure yourſelf. of this one thing; that if I 


. : 
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obtain this favor from you, I ſhall be more in- 
„ debted almoſt to you, than even to Milo 
* himſelf; ſince my ſafety, in which I was prin- 
„ cipally aſſiſted by him, was not ſo dear, as 
„the piety of ſhowing my gratitude will be 
« agreeable to me; which I am perſuaded, I 
„ ſhall be able to effect by your aſſiſtance. 
(c Adieu 4 ” 

The Senate and the better ſort were generally 
in Milo's intereſt ; but three of the Tribunes 
were. violent againſt him; Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
Munacius Plancus Burſa, and Salluſt the Hiſtorian; 
the other ſeven were his faſt friends, but above 
all M. Cælius, who , out of regard to Cicero, 
ſerved him with a particular zeal. Put while all 
things were proceeding very proſperouſly in his 
favor, and nothing ſeemed wanting to crown his 


ſucceſs ,- but to bring on the election, which his 


adverſaries, for that reaſon, were laboring to keep 
back; all his hopes and fortunes were blaſted at 
once by an unhappy rencounter with his old ene- 
my Clodius, in which Clodius was killed by his 
ſervants, and by his command. 

| Their meeting was wholly accidental on the 
Appian road, not far from the City ; Clodius 
coming home from the country towards Rome; 
Milo going out about three in the afternoon; the 
firſt on horſeback, with three companions , and 
thirty ſervants well armed; the latter in a chariot 
with his wife and one friend, but with a much 
greater retinue, and among them ſome Gladia- 
tors. The ſervants on both ſides began preſently 
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to inſult each other; when Clodius turning 
briſkly to ſome of Milo's men, who were near- 
eſt to him, and threatening them wich his uſual 
fierceneſs, received a wound in his ſhoulder, from 
one of ihe Gladiators; and after receiving ſeveral 
more in the general fray, which inſtantly enſued, 
finding his life in danger, was forced to fly for 
ſhelter into a neighbouring Tavern. Milo heat- 
ed. by this ſucceſs, and the thoughts of revenge, 
and reflecting, that he had already done enough 
to give his enemy a great advantage againſt him, 
if he was left alive to purſue it, reſolved, what- 
ever was the conſequence, to have the pleaſure 
of deſtroying him, and ſo ordered the houſe to 
be ſtormed , and Clodius to be dragged out and 
murdered: the maſter of the Tavern was like- 
wiſe killed, with eleven of Clodius's ſervants, 
while the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight: ſo that 
Clodius's body was left in the road, were it fell, 
till S. Tedius, a Senator, happening to come by, 
took it up into his Chaiſe, and brought it with 
him to Rome; where it was expoſed in that con- 
dition , all coined with blood and wounds, to 
the view of the populace ; who flocked about it 
in crowds to lament the miſerable fate of their 
Leader. 'The next day the mob, headed by S. 
Clodius, a kinſman of the deceaſed. and one of 
his chief Incendiaries, carried the body naked, ſo 
as all the wounds might be ſeen, into the 8 
and placed it in the Roſtra; where the three 
Tribunes, Milo's enemies, were prepared to ha- 
rangue upon it in a ſtyle ſuited to the lamentable 
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occaſion, by which they inflamed their mercena · 
ries to ſuch a height of fury ; that ſnatching up the 


body, they ran away with it into the Senate-bouſe, 


and tearing up the benches, tables, and every 
thing combuſtible, dreſſed up a funeral pile upon 
the ſpot, and, together with the body, birrnt the 
houſe itfelf, with a Baſilica alſo, or public Hall 


adjoining, called the Porcian; and, in the fame 


fit of madneſs, proceeded to ſtorm the houſe of 
Milo, and of M. Lepidus, the Interrex ,, but 
were repulſed in both attacks, with ſome loſs **?: 


Theſe extravagancies raiſed great indignation 


in the City; and gave a turn in favor of Milo; 
who looking upon himſelf as undone, was me- 
ditating nothing before, but a voluntary exile: 
but now taking courage, he ventured to appear 


in public, and was introduced into the Roſtra by 
 Cxlius; where he made his defence to the people; 


and, to mitigate their reſentment, diſtributed 
through all the Tribes above three pounds a man, 
to every poor Citizen. But all his pains and ex- 
penſe were to little purpoſe; for the three Tribunes 
employed all. the arts of party and faction to keep 
up the ill- humor of the populace; and what was 
more fatal, Pompey would not be brought into 
any meaſures. of accommodating the matter; ſo 
that the tumults ſtill increaſing, the Senate paſ- 
ſed a decree, that the Interrex, aſſiſted by the Tri- 
bunes and Pompey, ſhould take care , that the Re- 
Public received no detriment ; and that Pompey, 
in particular, ſhould raiſe a body of troops for the 
common ſecurity ; which he preſently drew toge- 
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ther from all parts of Italy. In this confuſion , 


the rumor of a Dictator was again induſtriouſly re- 
vived, and gave a freſh alarm to the Senate; who, 
to avoid the greater evil, refolved preſently to 
create Pompey the ſingle Conſul: ſo that the Inter- 
rex, Servius Sulpicius, declared his election accord- 
ingly, after an Interregnum of near two months 

Pompey applied himſelf immediately to calm 
the public diſorders, and publiſhed ſeveral new 
Laws, prepared by him for that purpoſe: one of 
them was, to appoint a ſpecial commiſſion to inquire 
into Clodius's death, the burning of the Senate- 
houſe, and the attack on M. Lepidus; and to 
appoint an extraordinary Judge, of Conſular rank, 
to preſide in it: a ſecond was, againſt bribery and 
corruption in elections, with the infliction of new 


and ſeverer penalties. By theſe laws, the method 


of trials was altered, and the length of them limited: 
three days, were allowed for the examination of 
witneſſes, and the fourth for the ſentence; on 
which the accuſer was to have two hours only, 
to enforce the charge; the Criminal three for his 
defence: which regulation Tacitus ſeems to 


conſider, as the firſt ſtep towards the ruin of the 


Roman eloquence; by impoſing reins, as it were, 


upon its free and ancient courſe . Cælius oppoſed 
his negative to theſe Laws, as being rather 
privileges than Laws, and provided particularly 
againſt Milo: but he was ſoon obliged to with- 
draw. it, upon Pompey's declaring, that he would 
ſupport them by force of Arms. The three Tribunes, 


all the while, were perpetually haranguing, and 
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terrifying the City with forged ſtories, of maga- 
zines of arms prepared by Milo, for maſſacring 
his enemies, and burning the City; and produced 
their creatures in the Roſtra, to vouch the truth 
of them to the people: they charged him particu- 
larly with a deſign againſt Pompey's life ; and 
brought one Licinius, a killer of the victims for 
ſacrifice, to declare that Milo's ſervants had con- 
ſeſſed it to him in their cups, and then endeavoured 
to kill him, leſt he ſhould diſcover it: and to 
make his ſtory the more credible, ſhowed a ſlight 
wound in his ſide, made by himſelf,” which he 
affirmed to have been given by the ſtroke of # 
Gladiator. Pompey himſelf confirmed this fact, 
and laid an account of it before the Senate; and 
by doubling his guard affected to intimate a real 
apprehenſion of danger. Nor were they leſs 
induſtrious to raiſe a clamor againſt Cicero; and, 
in order to deter him from pleading Milo's cauſe, 
threatened him alſo with trials and proſecutions ;- 
giving it out every where, that Clodius was killed 
indeed by the hand of Milo, but by the advice 
and contrivance of a greater man. Yet ſuch was 
his conſtancy to his friend, fays Aſconius, that 
neither the loſs of popular favor, nor Pompey's 
ſuſpicions , nor his own danger, nor the terror of 
arms , could divert him from the reſolution of 
undertaking Milo's defence“. Na 

But it was Pompey's influence and authority, 
which ruined Milo ***. He was the only man in 
Rome, who had the power either to bring him to 
a trial, or to get him condemned: not that he was 
K 4 
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concerned for Clodius's death, or the manner of 
it, but pleaſed rather, that the Republic was freed 
at, any, rate from, fo peſtilent a Demagogue; yet 
be Aelolved. to, take the benefit of the occaſion, 
for getting rid of, Milo too, from. whoſe ambition 
ang, high ſpirit he had cauſe to apprehend no leſs 
trouble. He would not liſten therefore to any 
overtures , which were made to him by Milo's 
Friends; and when Milo offered to drop his ſuit 
for the Copſulſhip, if that would ſatisfy him, be 
anſwered, that he would not concern himſelf 
Wich any. man's fuing or deſiſting, nor give any 
obſtruction te the power and inclination of the 
Roman people. He attended the trial in perſon 
with a ſtrong guard te preſerye peace, and prevent 
any: violence; from either ſide: there were many 
clear and poſitive proofs produced againſt Milo, 
though ſome of them were ſuppoſed to be forged: 
among the reſt, the Veſtal virgins depoſed, that 
a woman unknown came to them, in Milos 
name, to diſcharge a vow, ſaid to be made by 
kim, on the account of Clodius's death. 

When the examination was over, Munatius 
Plancys called the people together, and exhorted 
them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
ſentiments in ſo public a manner, that the criminal 
might not be ſuffered to eſcape; which Cicero 


ręflects upon in the defence, as an inſult on the 


liberty of the Bench. Early in the morning, on 
the eleventh of April, the ſhops were all ſhut, and 
che whole City, gathered into the Forum; where 
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the avenues were poſſeſſed by Pompey's 22 
and he himſelf ſeated in a conſpicuous part, 
overlook. the whole procteding, and hinder al 
diſturbance. The accuſers were, young Appius, the 
Nephew, of Clodius, M. Antonius, and P. Valerius, 
who, according to the new law, employed two 
hours, in ſupporting their jndiQment, Cicero was 
the only advocate on Milo's fide; but as ſoon 
as he roſe up to ſpeak, he was received with ſo 
rade a. clamor by the Clodians, that he was much 
diſcompoſed and dauated at his firſt ſetting out; 
yet recovered ſpirit enough to go through his 
ſpeech 'of three hours; which was taken down 
in writing, and publiſhed as it was delivered; 
though the copy of it now extant is ſuppoſed 
to have been retouched and corrected by him 
afterwards, for a preſent to Milo in his exile **”. 
In the council of Milo's friends, ſeveral were 
of opinion, that he ſhould defend himſelf, by 
avowing the death of Clodius to be an act of 
public benefit: But Cicero thought that. defence 
too deſperate: as it would diſguſt the grave, by 
opening ſo great a door to licence; and offend 
the powerful, leſt the precedent ſhould be extended 
to themſelves. But young Brutus was not ſo cauti- 
ous ; who, in an oration, which he compoſed and 
publiſhed afterwards in vindication of Milo, main- 
tained the killing of Clodius to be right and juſt, 
and of great ſervice to the Republic *"*. It was 
notorious, that on both ſides, they had often 
threatened death to each other: Clodius eſpecially 
had declared ſeveral times both to the Senate and 
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the people, that Milo ought to be killed; and that, 
if the Conſulſhip could not be. taken from him, his 
life could: and when Favonius aſked him once, 
what hopes he could have of playing his mad 
pranks , while Milo was living, he replied, that 
in three or four. days at moſt, he ſhould live no 
more: which was ſpoken juſt three days before 
the fatal rencounter, and Ades by Favonius 
Since Milo then was charged with being the 
contriver of their meeting, and the aggreſſor in 
it, and ſeveral teſtimonies were produced to that 
purpoſe, Cicero choſe to riſk the cauſe on that 
iſſue; in hopes to perſuade, what ſeemed to be 
the moſt probable, that Clodius actually lay in 

wait for Milo, and contriyed the time and place; 
and that Milo's part was but a neceſſary act of 
ſelf - defence. This appeared plauſible, from the 
nature of their equipage, and the circumſtances in 
which they met: for though Milo's company was 
the more numerous, yet it was much more 
encumbered, and whkit for engagement, than his 
adverſary's; he himſelf being in a chariot with 
his wife, and all her women along with him; 
while Clodius with his followers were on horſe- 
back; as if prepared and equipped for fighting. 
He did not preclude - himſelf however by this 
from the other plea, which he often takes occaſion 
to inſinuate, that if Milo had really deſigned and 
contrived to kill Clodius, he would have deſerved 
honors inſtead of puniſhment, for cutting off ſo 


deſperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 
and liberty of Rome 
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In this ſpeech for Milo, after he had ſhown 


the folly of paying ſuch a regard to the idle 
rumors and forgeries of his enemies, as to give 
them the credit of an examination, he touches 


Pompey's conduct and pretended fears, with a 


fine and maſterly raillery; and from a kind of 
-prophetic foreſight of what might one day happen, 
addreſſes himſelf to him in a very pathetic man- 


ner. — © I] could not but applaud,” ſays he, the 


* wonderful diligence of Pompey in theſe inqui- 


* ries: but to tell you freely, what I think; thoſe 


„ who are charged with the care of the whole 


“Republic, are forced to hear many things, which 
* they would contemn, if they were at liberty to 
« do it. He could: not refuſe an audience to that 
© pantry fellow, Licinius, who gave the informa- 
„tion about Milo's ſervants — I was ſent for 
among the firſt of thoſe friends, by whoſe 
advice he laid it before the Senate; and was, 
* I own, in no ſmall conſternation, to ſee the 
* .Guardian both of me and my Country under 
* ſo great an apprehenſion; yet I could not help 


* wondering, that ſuch credit was given to a 
* Butcher ; ſuch regard to drunken ſlaves; and 


ce how the wound in the man's fide, which ſeemed 
* to be the prick only of a needle, could be 


taken for the ſtroke of a Gladiator. But Pompey 
* and diſpoſed to be ſuſpicious of every thing, 
* that you might have reaſon to fear nothing. 
There was a rumor alſo, that Cæſar's houſe 
* was attacked for ſeveral hours 1n the night: the 


was ſhowing his caution, rather than his fear; 
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„ neighbours, though in ſo publie a place, heard 


* nothing at all of it; yet the affair was thought 
« fit to be inquired into. I can never ſuſpect a 
man of Pompey's eminent courage, of pars, 
* timorous; nor yet think any caution too 
in one who has taken upon himſelf the * 9m 
* of the whole Republic. A Senator likewiſe in a 
« full houſe, affirmed lately in the Capitol, that 
Milo bad a dagger under his gown at that very 
* time: Milo ſtript himſelf preſently in that moſt 
* facred Temple; that, ſince his life and manners 
* would not give him credit, the thing itſelf might 
* ſpeak for him, which was found to be falſe, 
and baſely forged. But if, after all, Milo muſt 
* ſtill be feared ; it is no longer the affair of 
8 Clodius. but your ſuſpicions, Pompey, which 

* we dread: your, your ſuſpicions, I ſay, and 
* ſpeak it ſo, that you may hear me. — If thoſe 

& ſuſpicions ſtick fo cloſe, that they are never to 
be removed; if Italy muſt never be free from 
* new levies, nor the City from arms, without 
„Milo s deſtruction; he would not ſcruple, ſuch 
is his nature and his principles, to bid adieu to 
< his Country, and ſubmit to a voluntary exile: 
& but at taking leave, he would call upon Thee, 
O Thou Great One! as he now does, to conſider 
* how uncertain and variable the condition of life 

is: how unſettled and inconſtant a thing, fortune; 

ct what unfaithfulneſs there is in friends; what 
& diſſimulation ſuited to times and circumſtances; 
** what deſertion, what cowardice in our dangers, 
„ even of thoſe, who are deareſt to us: there 
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« will, there will, I ſay, be a time, and the day 
c vill certainly come, when you, with ſafety till, 
J hope, to your fortunes, though changed perhaps 
* by ſome turn of. the common. times, which, as 
« experience ſhows, will often happen. to us all, 
„ may want the affection: of the friendlieſt, the 
« fidelity of the worthieſt, the courage of the 
« braveſt man living, &. 

Of the ane-and-fifty judges, who fat upon Milo, 
thirteen only acquitted, and thirty-eight condemned 
him; the votes were uſually given by ballot; but 
Cato, who abſolved him, choſe to give his vote 
openly; and, © if he had done it earlier,” fays 
Velleius, would have drawn others after him; 
* fince all were convinced, that he, who was 


* killed, was, of all who had ever lived, the 


** moſt pernicious enemy to his Country, and to 
* all good men. Milo went into exile at 
Marfeilles, a few days after his condemnation : 
his debts were ſo great, that he was glad to 
retire the ſooner from the importunity of his 
creditors; for whoſe ſatisfaction his whole eſtate 
was fold by public auction. Here Cicero ſtill 
continued his care for him, and in concert with 
Milo's friends, ordered one of his wife's freedmen, 
Philotimus, to aſſiſt at the ſale, and to purchaſe 
the greateſt part of the effects, in order to diſpoſe 
of them afterwards to the beſt advantage, for the 
benefit of Milo and his wife Fauſta, if any thing 
could be ſaved for them. But his intended ſervice 
was not ſo well reliſhed by Milo, as he expected; 
for Philotimus was ſuſpected of playing the knave, 
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and ſecreting part of the effects to his own uſe ; which 


gave Cicero great uneaſineſs; ſo that he preſſed 


Atticus and Czlius to inquire into the matter 
very. narrowly, and oblige Philotimus © to give 
* ſatisfaction. to Milo's friends; and to ſee eſpe. 
* cially, that his own reputation did not ſuffer 
* by the management of his ſervant***.” Through 
this whole ſtruggle about Milo, Pompey treated 
Cicero with great humanity: he aſſigned him a 
* guard at the trial; forgave all his labors for his 
* friend, though in oppoſition to himſelf; and 
_ ' bo far from reſenting what he did, would 

not ſuffer other people's reſentments to hurt 
«c him * 55 

The next trial before the ſame Tribunal, and 
for the ſame crime, was of M. Saufeius, one 
of Milo's confidents, charged with being the 
ringleader in ſtorming the houſe , and Killing 
Clodius: he was defended alſo by Cicero; and 
acquitted only by one vote: but being accuſed a 
ſecond time on the ſame account, though for a 
different fact, and again defended by Cicero, he 


was acquitted by a great majority. But Sex. 
Clodius, the Captain of the other fide, had not 


the luck to eſcape ſo well; but was condemned 
and baniſhed with ſeveral others of that faction, 
to the great joy of the City, for burning the 
Senate - houſe , and the other violences committed 


upon Clodius's death. 


Pompey no ſooner publiſhed his new law 
againſt bribery, than the late Conſular Candidates, 
Scipio and Hypſæus, were ſeverally impeached 
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upon it; and being both of them notoriouſly A. Urb. 201. 
guilty, were in great danger of being condemned: Cie. 85. 1 
but Pompey, calling the body of the Judges . Fou- * 
together , begged it of them as a favor, that out 3 Ur. 
of the great number of ſtate Criminals, they 9g, cacin1- 
would remit Scipio to him: whom, after he had vs Meter. = 
reſcued from this proſecution, he declared his LvsSC1e1o. 
Colleague in the Conſulſhip, for the laſt five 
months of the year; having firſt made him his 
Father-in-law by marrying his daughter, Cornelia. 
The other Candidate, Hypſzus, was left to the 
mercy of the law; and being likely to fare the 
worſe for Scipio's eſcape, and to be made a 
ſacrifice to the popular odium, he watched an 
opportunity of acceſs to Pompey, as he was 
coming out of his bath, and throwing himſelf at 
his feet, implored his protection: but though he 
had been his Quæſtor, and ever obſequious to 
his will, yet Pompey is faid to have thruſt him 
away with great haughtineſs and inhumanity, 
telling him coldly, that he would only fpoil his 
ſupper by detaining him“. 

Before the end of the year, Cicero had ſome 
amends for the loſs of his friend Milo, by the 
condemnation and baniſhment of 'Two of the 
Tribunes, the common enemies of them both, 
Q. Pompeius Rufus, and T. Munatius Plancus 
Burſa, for the violences of their Tribunate., and 
burning the Senate-houſe. As ſoon as their office 
expired, Cælius accuſed the firſt; and Cicero 
himſelf the ſecond ; the only cauſe, excepting 
that of Verres, in which he ever acted the part 
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of an Accuſer. But Burſa had deſerved it, both 
ſor his public behaviour in his office, and bis 
perſonal injuries to Cicero; who had defended 
and preſerved him in a former trial. He de 
perided on Pompey's ſaving him ; and had no 
apprehenſion of danger, fince Pompey undertook 
to plead his cauſe, before Judges of his own 
appointing ; yet by Cicero's vigor in managing 
the proſecution, he was condemned by an unani- 
mous vote of the whole bench. Cicero was 
highly pleaſed with this ſucceſs, as he fignifies in 
a Letter to his friend Marius , which will explain 
the motives of his conduct in it. 
I know very well, ſays he, © that you rejoice 
at Burſa's fate, but you congratulate me too 
coldly : you imagine, you tell me, that for the 
ſordidneſs of the man, I take the leſs pleaſure 
in it; but believe me, I have more joy from 
this — than from the death of my enemy: 
for, in the firſt place, I love to purſue, rather by 
trial, than the ſword ; rather with the glory, 
than the ruin of a friend; and it pleaſed me 
extremely, to ſee, fo great an inclination of all 
** honeſt men on my fide, againſt the incredible 
* Pains of one, the moſt eminent and powerful: 
and laſtly, what you will ſcarce think poſſible, 
© I hated this fellow worſe: than Clodius himſelk: 
for I had attacked the. one, but defended the 
* other: and Clodius, when the ſafety of the Re- 
-.. nc was riſked upon my head, had ſomething 
„great, in view, not indeed from his own 
P 122 „but the help of thoſe, who could 
| | not 
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® not maintain their ground, whilſt I ſtood firm: 


* but this ſilly Ape, out of a gaiety of heart, 


* choſe me particularly for the object of his 
* invectives ; and perſuaded thoſe, who envied 
„ me, that he would be always at their fervice, 
to infult me at any warning. Wherefore I charge 
« yon to rejoice in good earneſt ; for it is a great 


victory, Which we have won. No Citizens 


* were ever Router than thoſe who condemned 
him, agaiiſt fo great a power of one, by 


«* whom themſelves were choſen Judges: which 435 


E " ey would never have done, if they had 
not made my cauſe and grief cheir own, We 
are fo diſtracted here by a multitude of trials 


* and new laws, that our daily prayer is againſt. 


2 Intercalations , that we may ſee you as ſoon 
as poſſible * 77 
* after the death of Clodius, Cicero ſeems 
to have written his Treatiſe on laws *** ; after the 
example of Plato, whom of all writers he moſt 
loved to imitate : for as Plato, after he had 
written on government in general , drew up a bo- 
dy of laws, adapted to that particular form of it, 
which he had been delineating ; ſo Cicero choſe 
to deliver his political fentiments in the fame 
method*** ; not by tranſlating Plato, but imitating 
his manner in the explication of them. This 


work being deſigned then, as a ſupplement, or 


ſecond volume, to his other upon the Republic , 

was diſtributed probably, as that other was, into 

fix books: for we meet with fome quotations 

among the ancients, from the fourth and fifth ; 
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though there are but three now remaining , and 

thoſe in ſome places imperſect. In the firſt of 

theſe , he lays open the origin of law, and the 

ſource of obligation ; which he derives from the 

| univerſal nature of things, or , as he explains it, 
- from the conſummate reaſon or will of the ſupreme 
1 God“: in the other two books, he gives a 
body of laws. conformable to his own plan and 

idea of a well- ordered City : firſt , thoſe 

'which relate to religion and the worſhip of the 

Gods; ſecondly , thoſe which preſcribe the duties 

and powers of the ſeveral Magiſtrates, from which 

the peculiar form of each government is deno- 

minated. Theſe laws are generally taken from the 

old conſtitution or cuſtom of Rome; with 

ſome little variation and temperament , contrived 

to obviate the diſorders, to. which that Republic 

was liable, and to give it a ſtronger turn towards 

the Ariſtocratical fide *** : in the other books 

which are loſt, he had treated, as he tells us, of 

the particular rights and privileges of the Roman 

people 

Pompey was preparing an Inſcription this 

ſummer for the front of the New Temple, which 

he had lately built to Venus the Conquereſs , con- 
taining as uſual, the recital of all his Titles: but 

in drawing it up, a queſtion happened to be 

ſtarted , about the manner of expreſſing his third 

Conſulſhip ; whether it ſhould be by Conſul Ter- 

| tium or Tertio. This was referred to the principal 
1 Critics of Rome, who could not, it ſeems, agree 
i about it; ſome of them contending for the one, 
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ſome for the other; ſo that Pompey left it to 
Cicero, to decide the matter, and to inſcribe what 
he thought the beſt. But Cicero being unwilling 


to give judgment on either ſide, when there were 


great authorities on both, and Varro among 


them, adviſed Pompey to abbreviate the word in 


queſtion, and order 'TERT. only to be inſcribed; 
which fully declared the thing, without deter- 
mining the diſpute. From this fact we may obſerve , 
how nicely exact they were in this age, in preſer- 

ving a propriety of language 1 in their ons monu- 
ments and inſcriptions . 

Among the other acts of Pompey , in his 
third Confulſhip, there was a new law againſt bri- 
bery, contrived' to ſtrengthen the old ones, that 
were already ſubſiſting againſt it, © by diſquali- 
“ fying all future Conſuls and Prætors, from 
2 holding any province, till five years after the 
* expiration of their Magiſtracies: for this 
was thought likely to give ſome check to the 
eagerneſs of ſuing and bribing for thoſe great 
offices, when the chief fruit and benefit of them 
was removed to ſuch a diſtance ***. But before 
the law paſſed , Pompey took care to provide an 
exception for himſelf, © and to get the govern- 
ment of Spain continued to him for five years 
* longer; with an appointment of money. for 
„ the payment of his troops: and leſt. this 
ſhould give offence to Cæſar, if ſomething alſo 
of an extraordinary kind was not provided for 
him; he propoſed a law, to diſpenſe with Cxſar's 


abſence in ſuing for the Conſulſhip ; of which 
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Cefar at that time ſeemed very deſirous. Czlius 
was the promoter of this law , engaged to it by 
Cicero , at the joint requeſt of Pompey and 
Cxfar ***; and it was carried with the concurrence 
of all the Tribunes , though not without difficulty 


and obſtruction from the Senate , but this unuſual 


favor, inſtead of ſatisfying Czfar , ſerved only, 
as Suetonius ſays, to raiſe his hopes and demands 
ſtill higher | 
By Pompey's law , juſt mentioned „it was 
provided, that for a ſupply of Governors, for the 
interval © of five years, in which the Conſuls 
& and Prætors were diſqualified , the Senators of 
& Conſular and Prætorian rank, who had never 
4 held any foreign command, ſhould divide the 
* vacant Provinces among themſelves by lot: 
in conſequence of which , Cicero, who was ob- 
hged to take his chance: with the reſt, obtained 
the Government of Cilicia , now in the hands of 


Appius, the late Conful : this Province included 


alſo Piſidia, Pamphilia , and three Dioceſes, as 
they were called, or Diſtricts of Aſia, together 
with the Iſland of Cyprus ; for the guard of all 
which, © a ſtanding army was kept up of two 
* Legions, or about twelve thouſand foot; with 
4 two thouſand ſix hundred horſe: add thus 
one of thofe Provincial Governments, which were 
withheld from others by law , to correct their 
mordinate paſſion for them, was, contrary to his 
will and expectation , obtruded at laſt upon Cicero, 
whoſe buſineſs it had been through life to avoid 
them pew, | 
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The City began now to feel the unhappy 
effects, both of Julia's and Craſſus's death, from 
the mutual apprehenſions and jealouſies, which 
diſcovered themſelves more and more every day 
between Pompey and Cæſar: the Senate was 
generally in Pompey's intereſt ; and truſting to the 
name and aythority of ſo great a Leader, were 
determined to humble the pride and ambition of 
Ceſar , by recalling him from his government; 
whilſt Cæſar, on the other hand, truſting to the 
ſtrength of his troops , reſolved to keep poſſeſſion 
of it in defiance of all their votes; and b 
drawing a part of his forces into the Italic or 
Ciſalpine Gaul, ſo as to be ready at any warning 
to ſupport his pretenſions , began to alarm all 
Italy with the melancholy proſpect of an ap- 
proaching civil war : and this was the ſituation 
of affairs, when Cicero ſet forward towards his 
Government of Cilicia. 
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SECT. VII 


A. Urb. 502. T HIS year opens to us a new ſcene in Cicero's 


ws 2 life, and preſents him in a character, which he had 
3 never before ſuſtained, of the Governor of a 


victus Ry. Province, and General of an army. Theſe 
FUS, preferments were , of all others , the moſt ardently 
M. C.au- defired by the great for the advantages which 
p1us Max- they afforded both of acquiring power, and 
CELLUS. amaſſing wealth: for their command, though 
' accountable to the Roman people , was abſolute and 
uncontrollable in the Province ; where they kept 

up the ſtate and pride of ſovereign Princes, and 

Had all the neighbouring Kings paying a court 

to them, and attending their orders. If their 

genius was turned to arms, and fond of martial 

glory, they could never want a pretext for war, 

ſince it was eaſy to drive the ſubjects into rebel- 

lion, or the adjoining nations to acts of hoſtility 

by their oppreſſions and injuries, till from the 
deſtruction of a number of innocent people, they 

had acquired the Title of Emperor, and with it 

the pretenſion to a triumph; without which 

ſcarce any Proconſul was ever known to return 

from a remote and frontier - province *. Their 
opportunities of raiſing money were as immenſe 

as their power, and bounded only by their own 

appetites : the appointments from the treaſury, 


for their Lauipage, plate, and neceſſary furniture, 
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amounted, as appears from ſome inſtances, to near 
a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds: and, 
beſides the revenues of kingdoms , and pay of 
armies , of which they had the arbitrary manage- 
ment, they could exact what contributions they 

leaſed, not only from the Cities of their own 
juriſdiction , but from all the ſtates and Princes 
around them , who were under the protection of 
Rome. But while their primary care was to 
enrich themſelves , they carried out with them 
always a band of hungry friends and dependents » 
as their Lieutenants , Tribunes, Præfects, with a 
crew of freedmen and favorite ſlaves, who were 
all likewiſe to be enriched by the ſpoils of the 
Province, and the ſale of their maſter's favors. 
Hence flowed all thoſe accuſations and trials for 
the plunder of the ſubjects, of which we read ſo 
much in the Roman writers: for as few or none 
of the Proconſuls behaved themſelves with that 
exact juſtice, as to leave no room for complaint, 
ſo the factions of the City, and the quarrels of 
families, ſubſiſting from former impeachments, 
generally excited ſome or other to revenge the 
affront in kind , by undertaking the cauſe of an 
injured Province , and dreſſing up an impeachment 
againſt their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this Govern- 
ment ſeemed to offer, it had no charms for Cice- 
ro: the thing itſelf was diſagreeable to his tem- 
per *, nor worthy of thoſe talents, which were 
formed to fit at the helm, and hive! in the admi- 
niſtration of the whole Republic : ſo that he 
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conſidered it only as an honorable exile , or a bur- 
den impoſed by his country, to which his duty 
obliged him- to ſubmit. His firſt care therefore 
was to provide, that this command might not be 
prolonged to him beyond the uſval term of a 
year: which was frequently done, when the ne- 
ceſſities of the Province, the character of the 
man, the intrigues of parties, or the hurry of 
other buſineſs at home, left the ſenate neither 
leiſure nor inclination to think of changing the 
Governor: and this was the more likely to hap- 
pen at preſent, through the ſcarcity of magiſtrates, 
who were now left capable by the late law of ſuc- 
ceeding him. Before his departure therefore, he 
ſolicited all his friends, not to ſuffer ſuch a mor- 
tification to fall upon him; and after he was gone, 
ſcarce wrote a ſingle letter to Rome, without 
urging the ſame requeſt in the moſt preſſing terms: 
in his firſt to Atticus, within three days from 
their parting; do not imagine, ſays he, that I 
have any other conſolation in this great trouble, 
than the hopes that it will not be continued beyond 
the year: many, who judge of me by others, do 
not take me to be in earneſt, but you , who know 
me, will uſe all your diligence, eſpecially, when 
the affair is to come on *. 

He left the City about the firſt of May, attend- 
ed by his Brother and their two Sons: for Quin- 
tus had quitted his commiſſion under Cæſar, in 
order to accompany him into Cilicia, in the ſame 
capacity of his Lieutenant. Atticus had defired 
him, before he left Italy, to admoniſh his Bro- 
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ther, to ſhow more complaiſance and affection to 
his wife Pomponia, who had been complaining 
to him of her huſband's peeviſhneſs and churliſh 
carriage , and leſt Cicero ſhould forget it, he put 
him in mind again, by a letter to him on the 
road, that ſince all the family were to be together 
in the Country, on this occaſion of his going 
abroad, he would perſuade Quintus to leave his 
wife at leaſt in good humor at their parting : in 
relation to which , Cicero ſends him the following 
account of what paſſed. 

When I arrived at Arpinum, and my Bro- 
“ ther was come to me, our firſt and chief diſcourſe 
te was on you; which gave me an opportunity 
« of falling upon the affair of your Siſter, which 
you and I had talked over together at Tuſcu- 
« lum : I never ſaw any thing ſo mild and mode- 
* rate as my Brother was, without giving the 
& leaſt hint of his ever having had any real 
* cauſe of offence from her. The next morn- 
* ing we left Arpinum; and that day being a 
« feſtival, Quintus was obliged to ſpend it at Ar- 
„ canum, where I dined with him, but went on 
” „ afterwards to Aquinum : You know this Villa 

* of his: as ſoon as we came thither, Quintus 
8 ſaid to his wife, in the civilleſt terms; do you, 
* Pomponia, invite the women, and I will ſend 
* to the men: (nothing, as far as I ſaw, could 
” \ be ſaid more obligingly, either in his words or 

* manner:) to which ſhe replied, ſo as we all 
e might hear it, I am but a ſtranger here myſelf; 
© referring, I gueſs, to my Brother's having ſent 
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* Statius before us to order the dinner: upon 


which, ſee , ſays my Brother to me, what I am 
forced to bear every day. This, you will ſay, 
was no great matter. Yes, truly, great 
enough to give me much concern; to ſee 
her reply ſo abſurdly and fiercely both in her 


words and looks: but I diſſembled my unea- 
ſineſfs. When we ſat down to dinner, ſhe 


would not fit down with us; and when Quin- 
tus ſent her ſeveral things from the table, ſhe 
ſent them all back: in ſhort, nothing could be 
milder than my Brother, or ruder than your 
Siſter : yet I omit many particulars, which gave 
more trouble to me than to Quintus himſelf. 
I went away to, Aquinum ; he ſtaid at Arcanum: 
but when he came to me early the next morn- 
ing, he told me, that ſhe refuſed to lie with 
him that night; and at their parting continued 
in the ſame humor, in which I had ſeen her. 
In a word, you may let her know from me, 
that, in my opinion, the fault was all on het 
ſide that day. I have been longer perhaps, 
than was neceſſary , in my narrative, to let you 
ſee, that there is occaſion alſo on your. part for 
advice and admonition *, 

One cannot help obſerving from this little in- 


cident, what is confirmed by innumerable inſtances 
in the Roman ſtory, that he freedom of a divorce, 
which was indulged! without reſtraint at Rome, 
to the caprice of either party , gave no advantage 
of comfort to the matrimonial ſtate; but on the 
contrary , ſeems to have encouraged rather a mu- 
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tual perverſeneſs and obſtinacy; ſince upon any 
little diſguſt, or obſtruction given to their follies, 
the expedient of a change was ready always to 
flatter them, with the hopes of better ſucceſs in 
another trial: for there never was an age or 
country, where there was ſo profligate a con- 
tempt and violation of the nuptial bond, or ſo 
much lewdneſs and infidelity in the Great of both 
ſexes, as at this time in Rome. 

Cicero ſpent a few days as he paſſed forward , 
at his Cuman Villa, near Baiz, where there 
was ſuch a reſort of Company to him, that he 
had, he ſays, a kind of a little Rome about him : 
Hortenſius came among the reſt, though much 
out of health, to pay his compliments, and wiſh 
him a good voyage, and, at taking leave, when 
he aſked, what commands he had for him in his 
abſence, Cicero begged of him only, to uſe all 
his authority, to hinder his Government from 
being prolonged to him. In ſixteen days from 
Rome, he arrived at Tarentum, where he had 
promiſed to make a viſit to Pompey, who was 
taking the benefit of that ſoft air, for the reco- 
very of his health, at one of his Villas in thoſe 
parts; and had invited and preſſed Cicero to 
Ipend ſome days with him upon his journey : 
they propoſed great ſatisfaction on both ſides 
from this interview, for the opportunity of con- 
ferring together with all freedom, on the preſent 
ſtate of the Republic, which was to be their ſub- 
jet: though Cicero expected alſo to get ſome leſ- 
ſons of the military kind, from this renowned 
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Commander. He promiſed Atticus an account 
of this Conference; but the particulars being too 
delicate to be communicated by Letters, he ac. 
quainted him only in general, that he found Pom- 
pey an excellent Citizen, and provided for all 
events, which could poſſibly be apprehended "”. 
After three days ſtay with Pompey , he pro- 
ceeded to Brundiſium; 45 — he was detained for 
twelve days by a ſlight indiſpoſition , and the ex- 
pectation of his principal officers, particularly of 
his Lieutenant Pontinius, an experienced Leader, 
the ſame who had triumphed over the Allobroges; 
and on whoſe (kill he chiefly depended in his martial 
affairs. From Brundiſium, he ſailed to Actium, 
on the fifteenth of June; whence partly by ſea, 
and partly by land, he arrived at Athens on the 
twenty-ſixth *. Here he lodged in the houſe 
of Ariſtus, the principal profeſſor of the Acade- 
my: and his Brother not far from him, with 
Xeno another celebrated Philoſopher of Epicu- 
rus's Schoo]: they ſpent their time here very 
agreeably ; at home, in Philoſophical diſquiſitions; 
abroad, in viewing the buildings and antiquities 
of the place, with which Cicero was much de- 
lighted: there were ſeveral other men of learn- 
ing, both Greeks and Romans, of the party; eſ- 
pecially Gallus Caninius and Patro, an eminent 
Epicurean , and intimate friend of Atticus. 

There lived at this time in exile at Athens, 
C. Memmius, baniſhed upon a conviction of 
bribery, in 29 ſuit for the conſulſhip ; who, the 
day before Cicero's arrival, happened to go 


away to Mitylene. The hare; which be had 
born in Rome, gave him authority in Athens; 
and the council of Areopagus had granted him a- 
piece of ground to build upon, where Epicurus 
formerly lived, and where there ſtill Nane the 
old ruins of his Walls. But this grant had given 
great offence to the whole body of the Epicureans, 
to ſee the remains of their maſter in danger of 
being deſtroyed. They had written to Cicero at 
Rome, to beg him to intercede with Memmius, 
to conſent to a revocation of it; and now at 
Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their inſtances , 
and prevailed with him to write about it, in the 
moſt effectual manner; for though Memmius had 
laid aſide his deſign of building, the r 
would not recal their decree without his leave 

Cicero's letter is drawn with much art and actu- 
facy : he laughs at the trifling zeal of theſe Philo- 
fophers, for the old rubbiſh and paultry ruins of 
their Founder, yet earneſtly preſſes Memmius, to 
indulge them in a prejudice, contracted thro zh 
weaknefs , not wickednefs; and though he profef⸗ 
ſes an utter diſlike of their Philoſophy, yet Pe re- 
commends them, as honeſt, agreeable, friendly 
men, for whom he entertained the higheſt eſteem **. 
From this letter one may obſerve, that the greateſt 
difference in Philofophy made no difference of 
friendſhip among the great of theſe times. 
There was not a more declared enemy to Epicu- 
rus's doctrine, than Cicero: he thought it de- 
ſtructive of morality , and pernicious to Society ; 


but he charged this rs apa to the principles, 
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not the Profeſſors of them; with many of wþom 
he held the ſtricteſt intimacy; and found them 
to be worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and 
lovers of their Country: there is'a jocoſe Letter 
to Trebatius, when he was with Cæſar in Gaul, 
upon his turning Epicurean, which will help to 
2 this reflection. 


Cicero to Trebatius. 


« I was wondering, why you had given over 
writing to me; till Panſa informed me, that 
you were turned Epicurean. O rare Camp! 
what would you have done if I had ſent you 
to Tarentum inſtead of Samerobriva? I began 
to think the worſe of you, ever ſince you 
made my friend Seius your pattern. But with 
what face will you now pretend to practiſe the 
law, when you are to do every thing for your 
own intereſt, and not for your Client's ? and 
© what will become of that old form, and teſt of 
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one another ? what Law would you alledge for 
the diſtribution of common right, when no- 
thing can be common with thoſe who mea- 
* ſure all things by their pleaſure ? with what 
* face can you ſwear by Jupiter; when Jupiter, 
you know, can never be angry with any man ? 
and what will become of your people of Ulu- 
* brz; ſince you do not allow a wiſe man to 
* meddle with politics? wherefore if you are 
7 really gone off from us, I am ſorry for it; but 
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fidelity; as true men ought to act truly, with. 
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u jf it be convenient to pay this compliment 
* to Panſa, I forgive you; on condition how- 
* ever, that you write me word what you are 
„ doing, and what you would have me do for 
* you here ©. Ihe change of principles in 
Trebatius, though equivalent in effect to a change 
of Religion with us, made no alteration in Ci- 
cero's affection for him. This was the dictate 
of reaſon to the beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathens; 
and may ſerve to expoſe the raſhneſs of thoſe 
zealots, who, with-the light of a moſt divine and 
benevolent religion, are perpetually inſulting. and 
perſecuting their fellow Chriſtians, for differences 
of opinion, which for the moſt part are merely 
ſpeculative, and without any influence on life, or 
the good and happineſs of civil Society. 

After ten days Tpent at Athens, where Ponti- 
nius at laſt joined him, Cicero ſet fail towards 
Aſia. Upon leaving Italy, he had charged his 
friend Cælius with the taſk of ſending him the 
news of Rome; which Cælius performed very 
punctually, in a ſeries of Letters, which make a 
valuable part in the collection of his familiar 
Epiſtles :. they are polite and entertaining; full of 
wit and ſpirit; yet not flowing with that eaſy 
turn, and elegance of expreſſion, which we 
always find in Cicero's. The firſt of them, with 
Cicero's anſwer, will give us 2 ; ſpecimen of 
the reſt, — 


* the remembrance of you : but the pacquet it- 
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* According to my promiſe at parting, to 
* ſend you an account of all the news of the 
* Town, I have provided one to collect it for 
« you ſo punctually, that I am afraid, Jeſt yon 
« ſhonld think my diligence at Jaſt too minute: 
* but I know how. curious you are; and how 
* agreeable it is to all, who are abroad, to be 
« informed of every thing that paſſes at home, 
though ever ſo trifling. I beg of you, however, 
not to condemn me of arrpgance, for deputing 
a 
4 
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another to this taſk : fince, as buſy as I now 
am, and as lazy as you know tne to be in 
writing, it would be the greateſt pleaſure to 
„me, to be employed in any thing that revives 


* ſelf, which | have fent, will, I imagine, rea 
« dily excuſe me; for what leiſure would it re- 
* quire, not only to tranſcribe, but to attend 
* even to the contents of it? there are all the 
© decrees of the Senate, Edicts, plays, rumors: 
* if the ſample does not pleaſe you, pray let me 
* know it, that I may not give you trouble, at 
* my coſt. If any thing important happens in 
* the republic, above the reach of thefe hack- 
® ney writers, I will ſend you an account of it 
* myſelf; in what manner it was tranſacted; what 
ſpeculations are raiſed upon it, what effects 
apprehended : at prefent there is no great ex. 
pectation of any thing : as to thoſe rumors, 
„ which were ſo warm at Cumz, of aſſembling 
. the 
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4 the Colonies beyond the Po, when I came to 
* Rome, I heard not a ſyllable about them. Mar- 
* cellus too, becauſe he has not yet made any 
motion for a ſucceſſor to the two Gauls , but 
puts it off, as he told me himſelf, to the firſt 
* of June, has revived the ſame talk concerning 
„ him, which was ſtirring when we were at 
„Rome together. If you ſaw Pompey, as you 
% deſigned to do, pray ſend me word in what 


* temper you found him; what convetſation he 


% had with you; what inclination he ſhowed 
for he is apt to think one thing, and ſay another, 
yet has not wit enough to conceal what he really 
means. As for Cæſar, there are many ugly re- 
ports about bim; but propagated only in whif 
„ pers: ſome ſay, that he has loſt all his horſe; 
* which I take indeed to be true : others, that 
* the ſeventh Legion has been beaten; and that 
he himſelf is beſieged by the Bellovaci; and cut 


off from the reſt of his army. There is nothing 


yet certain; nor are theſe uncettain ſtories pub. 
« licly talked of; but among the few, whom 
« you know, told openly, by way of ſecrets + 
* Domitius never mentions them, without clop— 
* ping his hand to his mouth. On the twenty- 
* firſt of May, the mob under the Roſtra, ſent 
about a report, (may it fall on their own heads 
„ which was warmly propagated through the 
* Forum and the whole City, that you were 
„killed upon the road by A Pompeius: but I, 
* who knew him to be then at Bauli, and in ſuch 
* a ſtarving condition, that 1 could not help 
Vol. II. M 
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cc pitying him, being forced to turn Pilot for his 
Ms , was not concemed about it; and wiſhed 


cc 
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only, that if any real dangers threatened you, 
we might be quit for this lie: your friend 
Plancus Burſa is at Ravenna; where he has had 
a large donative from Cœſar; but is not yet 


: eaſy, nor well provided. Your books on go- 
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vernment are nee * all 6 
M. T. Cowes Proconſul, to M. Cælius. 


« How! was it this, think og that I e 


you with; to ſend me the matches of Gladia- 
tors; the adjouramenats of cauſes; and Chref. 
tus's news- letter; and what nobody dares men- 
tion to me when at Rome? See, how much ! 
aſcribe to you in my judgment : nor indeed 
without reaſon, for I have never yet met with 
a better head for politics; I' would not have 
you write what paſſes every day in public, 
though ever ſo important, unleſs it happen to 
affect myſelf : others will write it; many bring 
accounts of it; and fame itſelf convey a great 
part to me: I expect from you, neither the 
paſt, nor the preſent; but as from one, who 
ſees a great way before him, the future only; 
that when I have before me in your Letters 
the plan of the Republic, I may be able to 
judge what a ſort of Edifice it will be. Nor 
have I hitherto indeed any cauſe to complain 
of you; for nothing has yet happened, -which 


you could foreſee better than any of us ;. eſpe- 
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« cially myſelf, who ſpent ſeveral days with 
« Pompey, in converſing on nothing elſe, but 
“ the Republic; which is neither poſſible nor 
* proper for. me to explain by Letter: take this 
« only from me; that Pompey is an excellent 
« Citizen; prepared both with courage and coun- 
& ſel for all events, which can be foreſeen: 


* wherefore, give yourbeld up to the man; believe 


me, he will embrace you; for he now holds 
* the ſame opinion with us, of good and bad 
Citizens. After I had been ten days at Athens, 
* where our friend Gallus Caninius was much with 
* me, I left it on the fixth of July, when I ſent 
* away this Letter : as I earneſtly recommend 
* all my affairs to you, ſo nothing more particu- 
„ larly, than that the time of my Provincial 
* Command be not prolonged : this is every thing 
„ to me; Which, when and how, and by whom 
„it is to be managed, you will be the beſt able 
* to contrive. Adieu“. 

He landed at Epheſus on the twenty - ſecond of 
July, after a ſlow but ſafe paſſage of fifteen days; 
the tediouſneſs of which was agreeably relie ved 
by touching on the way at ſeveral of the iſlands of 
the Egean See, of which he ſends a kind of jour- 
nal to Atticus. Many deputations from the 


Cities of Aſia, and a great concourſe of people 
came to meet him as far as Samos; but a much 
greater ſtill was expecting his landing at Epheſus: 
the Greeks flocked eagerly from all parts, to ſee 
a man ſo celebrated through the empire, for the 


fame of his learning and eloquence; fo that all 
M 2 
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his boaſtings, as he merrily ſays, of many years 
paſt, were now brought to the teſt **. Aſter re. 
poſing himſelf for three days at Epheſus, he marched 
forward towards his Province; and, on the laſt 
of July, arrived at Laodicea, one of the Capital 
Cities of his Juriſdiction. From this moment 
the date of his Government commenced ; which 
he bids Atticus take notice of, that he might 
know how to compute the preciſe extent of his 
annual term. | 

It was Cicero's reſolution, in this Provincial 
Command, to practiſe thoſe admirable rules, which 
he had drawn up formerly for his Brother ; and 
from an employment wholly tedious and diſagree- 
able to him to derive freſh glory upon his char- 
ater, by leaving the innocence and integritz-of 
his adminiſtration, as a pattern of governing to 
all ſucceeding Proconſuls. It had always been the 
cuſtom, when any Governors went abroad to 
their Provinces, that the Countries, through which 
they paſſed , ſhould defray all the charges of their 
journey: but Cicero no ſooner ſet his foot on 
foreign ground, than he forbad all expenſe what- 
ſoever, public or private, to be made either upon 
himſelf, or any of his company ; which raiſed a 
great admiration of him, in all the cities of 
Greece. In Aſia he did the ſame ; not ſuffering 
his officers to accept what was due to them even 
by. law; forage and wood for firing, nor any 
thing elſe, but mere houſe-· room, with four beds; 
which he remitted alſo, as oft as it was practi 
cable, and obliged them to lodge in their tents; 
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and by his example and conſtant exhortations 
brought bis Lieutenants, Tribunes, and Præſects, 
ſo fully into his meaſures, that they all concurred 
wich him, be ſays, wonderfully, in a jealous 
concern for his honor“. 

Being deſirous to put himſelf at the head of 
his army, before the Seaſon of action was over, 
he ſpent but little time in viſiting the Cities of his 
juriſdiction , reſerving the winter - months for ſet- 
tling the civil affairs of the Province. He went 
therefore to the Camp, at Iconium in Lycaonia, 
about the twenty - fourth of Auguſt ; where he had 
no ſooner reviewed the troops, than he received 
an account from Antiochus, King of Comagene. 
which was confirmed from the other Princes of 
thoſe parts, that the Parthians had paſſed the Eu- 
phrates with a mighty force, in order to invade the 
Roman territory under the conduct of Pacorus, the 
King's ſon. Upon this news, he marched towards 
Cilicia, to ſecure his province from the inroads 
of the enemy, or any commotions within; but as 
all acceſs to it was difficult, except on the fide of 
Cappadocia, an open: country, and not well pro- 


vided ; he took his. rout through that Kingdom, 


and encamped in that part of it which bordered 
upon Cilicia, near to the town of Cybiſtra, at the 
foot of mount Taurus. His army, as it is ſaid 
above, conſiſted of about twelve thouſand foot, 
and two thouſand ſix hundred horſe, beſides the 
auxiliary troops of the neighbouring ſtates, and 
eſpecially of Deiotarus, King of Galatia, the moſt 
faithful Ally of Rome, and Cicero's particular 
M 3 
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friend; whoſe whole forces he could 1 upon 
at any warning 
While he lay in chis Camp, he had an oppor. 
tunity of executing a ſpecial commiſſion, with 
which he was charged by the Senate; to take 
Ariobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, under his parti- 
cular: protection; and provide for the ſecurity of 
his perſon and government: in honor of whom, 
the Senate had decreed, what they had never 
done before to any foreign prince, that bis ſafety 
was of great concern: to the Sebate and people of 
Rome.. His Father had been killed by the: trea- 
chery of his ſubjects, and a conſpiracy of the 
ſame kind was apprehended againſt the ſon: Ci. 
cero therefore, in a council of his officers, gave 
the King an account of the Decree of the Senate, 
and that in conſequence of it he was then ready 
to aſſiſt him with his troops and authority in any 
meafures that ſhould, be concerted for. the ſafety 
and quiet of his kingdom — The King, after great 
Nr r of his thanks, and duty to the. Senate 
or the honor of their decree, and to Cicero him- 
ſelf for his care in the execution of it, ſaid; that 
he knew no occaſion for giving him any particular 
trouble at that time; nor had any ſuſpicion of any 
deſign againſt his life or Crown : upon which Ci- 
cero, after congratulating him upon the tranquil- 
lity of his affairs, adviſed him, however, to re- 
member his Father's fate, 'and, "T0 the admonition 
of the Senate, to be particularly vigilant in the care 
of his perſan and ſo they parted. But the next 
morning the king returned early to the Camp, 
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attended by his Brother and Counſellors, and 
with many tears im plored the protection of Cicero 


and the benefit of the Senate's: decree, declaring”; 


that he had received undoubted intelligence of 
da plot, which thoſe, who were privy: to it, 
durſt not venture to diſcover till Cicero's arri- 
« val in the Country, but truſting to his author- 
« ity, had! now given full information; of, it; 
c and that his Brother, who was preſent', and 
« ready to confirm what he ſaid, had; been ſoli- 
cited to enter into it by: the offer of the crown: 
« he begged therefore, that ſome of Ciceros 
* troops might be left with him for His better 
“guard and defence. Cicero: told: him; that un 
der the preſent alarm of the Parthian war, he 
could not poſſibly lend him any part of{his 
army; that, ſince the conſpiracy was detected, 
his own forces would be ſufficient for prevent- 
« ting the effects of it; that he ſhould learn to 
© at the King, by ſhowing:a proper concern for 
his own life; and exert his regal power in pu- 
* niſhing the authors of the plot, and pardoning 
« all the reſt; that he need not apprehend any 
farther danger, when his people were acquainted 
with the Senate's decree, and ſaw' a Roman 
army ſo near to them, and ready to. put it in 
« execution: and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the King, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of the 
motions of the Parthians, in two public Eetters to 
the Conſuls and the Senate: he added/a private 
Letter alſo to Cato, who was a particular favorey, 
M 4 
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and Patren of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed 
him, „that he had not only ſecured the King's 
*- perſon from any attempt, but had taken care, 
* that he ſhould reign for the future with honor 
and dignity, by reſtoring to his favor and ſer. 
& vice his old Counſellors, whom Cato had re. 
„ commended, and who had been diſgraced by 
* the intrigues of his Court; and by obliging a 
ce turbulent young prieſt: of Bellona, who was 
„ the head of the Malecbntents, and the next 
* in power to the King himſelf, to quit the 
“country. 

Tbis King, Akolaaragts, an to > have been 
poor even to a n 


N. N en. , eget aris Cappadocum "rex. 
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br 'B had been 8 Abbes and drained 
by the Roman Generals and Governors: to whom 
he owed vaſt ſums, either actually borrowed, or 
ſtipulated to be paid for particular ſervices. It 
was a common practice with the Great of Rome, 
to lend money at an exorbitant intereſt, to the Prin- 
ces and Cities; dependent on the Empire; which was 
thought an uſeful piece of policy to both ſides; to 
the Princes, for the opportunity of:engaging to 
their intereſts the moſt: powerful men of the Re- 
public, by a kind of honorable penſion; to the 
Romans, for the convenience of placing their 
money where it was ſure to bring the greateſt 
return of profit. The ordinary intereſt of theſe 


Provincial loans was, one per Cent. by the month, 
with intereſt upon intereſt : this was the loweſt; 
but, in extraordinary or hazardous caſes, it was 
frequently four times as much. - Pompey received 
monthly from this very King, above fix thouſand 
pounds ſterling 5; which yet was ſhort of his full 
intereſt. Brutus alſo had lent him a very large 
ſum, and earneſtly deſired Cicero to procure the 
payment of it, with the arrears of intereſt : but 
Pompey's agents were ſo preſſing, and the King 
ſo needy, that though Cicero ſolicited Brutus's 
affair very heartily , he had little hopes of getting 
any thing for him: when Ariobarzanes came 
therefore to offer him the ſame preſent of money, 
which he had uſually made to every other Govern- 
or, he generouſly refuſed it, and deſired only, 
that inſtead of giving it to him, it might be paid 
to Brutus : but the poor Prince was ſo diſtreſſed, 
that he excuſed himſelf, by the neceſſity, which 
he was under, of fatisfying ſome other more 
preſſing demands; ſo that Cicero gives a fad 
account of his negociation, m a long letter' to 
Atticus, who had warmly recommended Brutus's 
intereſts to him. 

* I come now,” ſays he, to Brutus; whom 
* by your authority I embraced with inclination, 
„and began even to love: but —— what am I 
„going to fay? I recal myſelf, leſt I offend 
* you——do not think, that I ever entered 
into any thing more willingly, or took more 
* Pains, than in what he recommended to me. 
He gave me a memorial of the particulars, 
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„which you had talked over with me before: 
«I purſued your inſtructions exactly: ia the firſt 
place, 1 preſſed, Ariobarzanes to give that mo- 
* ney to Brutus, which he promiſed to me: as 
long as the King continued with me, all things 
looked well, but he was afterwards teaſed by 
ſix hundred of Pompey's agents; and "Song 
for other reaſons, can do more with him than 
all the world beſides; but eſpecially, when it 
is 1magined, that be is to be ſent to the Par: 
thian war: they now pay Pompey thirty - three 
Attic talents per month, out of the taxes, though 
this falls ſhort of a month's intereſt: but our 
friend Cndeus takes it calmly; and is content 
to abate ſomething of the intereſt, without 
preſſing far the principal. As for others, he 
neither does, nor can pay any man: for he 
has no treaſury, no revenues: he raiſes taxes 
*+ by Appius's method of capitation; but theſe 
are ſcarce ſufficient for Pompey's monthly pay 
+ two or three of the king's friends are very 
rich; but they bold their own as cloſely, as 
either you or, II do not forbear, however, to 
** aſk, urge and chide him by letters: King Deio- 
tarus alſo, told. me, that he had ſent people to 
** him on purpoſe, to ſolicit: for Brutus; but 
« they brought him Se back, that he had real- 
* ly no money: which I take indeed to be the 
* caſe; that nothing is more. drained than his 
* kingdom; nothing poorer than the King“. 
But Brutus had recommended another affair 
of the ſame. nature to Cicero, which, gave him 
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much more trouble. The City of Salamis in Cy- 
prus owed to two of his friends, as he pretended, 


Scaptius and Matinius, above twenty thouſand 


pounds ſterling npon bond, at a moſt extravagant 
intereſt ; and he begged of Cicero to take their 
perſons and concerns under his ſpecial protection. 
Appius, who was Brutus's father-in-law , had 
granted every thing which was aſked to Scaptius; 
a Præfecture in Cyprus, with ſome. troops of 
horſe, with which he miſerably . haraſſed the poor 
Salaminians, in order to force them to comply 
with his unreaſonable demands; for he ſhut up 
their whole Senate in the council- room, till five 
of them were ſtarved to death with hunger. 
Brutus labored to place him in the ſame degree 
of favor with Cicero: but Cicero being informed 
of this violence at Epheſus, by a deputation from 
Salamis, made it the firſt act of his government 
to recal the troops from Cyprus, and put an 
end to Scaptius's Prefecture, having laid it down 
for a rule, to grant no command to any man 
who was concerned in trade, or negociating mo- 
ney in the Province: to give ſatisfaction, however, 
to Brutus , he enjoined the Salaminians to pay off 
Scaptius's bond, which they were ready to do 
according to the tenor of his edit, by which 
he had ordered, that no bonds in his province 
ſhould carry above one per Cent. by the month. 
Scaptius refuſed to take the money on thoſe terms, 
ioſiſting on four per cent. as the condition of his 
bond expreſſed; which by computation almoſt 
doubled the principal ſum ; while the Salaminians, 
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as they proteſted to Cicero, could not have paid 


the original debt, if they had not been enabled 


to do it by his help, and out of his own dues, 
that he had remitted to them; which amounted 
to ſomewhat more than Scaptius's legal demand“. 
This extortion raiſed Cicero's indignation; and 
notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances. of Brutus 
and Atticus, he was determined to over-rule it; 
though Brutus, in order to move him the more 
effectually, thought proper to confeſs, what he 
had all along diſſembled, that the debt was really 
his own, and Scaptins only his agent in it“. 
This ſurpriſed Cicero ſtill more, and though he 
had a warm inclination. to oblige Brutus, yet 
he could not conſent to ſo flagrant an injuſtice, 
but makes frequent and heavy complaints of it in 
his letters to Atticus —“ You have now, ” ſays he; 
in one of them, © the ground of my conduct; if 
* Brutus does not approve it, I ſee no reaſon 
* why we ſhould love him; but I am ſure, it 
vill be approved by his uncle, Cato“. In 
another; If Brutus thinks that I ought to allow 
him four per Cent. when by edict I have de- 
* creed but one through all the province, and 
* that to the ſatisfaction of the keeneſt uſurers; 
* if he complains, that I denied a Præfecture to 
one, concerned in trade, which I denied, for 
that reaſon ,'to your friend Lenius, and to Sex. 
Statius, though Torquatus ſolicited for the 
one, and Pompey himſelf for: the other, yet 
** without diſguſting. either of them; if he takes 


* it ill, that I recalled the troops of horſe out ol 
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„Cyprus; I ſhall be ſorry indeed, that he has 
« any occaſion to be angry with me; but much 
„ more, not to find him the man that I took 
* him to be —- 1 would have you to know how- 
„ ever, that I have not forgot what you intimat- 
« ed to me in ſeveral of your Letters, that if I 


* brought back nothing elſe from the province 


but Brutus's friendſhip, that would be enough: 
„ Jet it be ſo, ſince you will have it ſo; yet it 


* muſt always be with this exception; as far as 


* it can be done, without my committing any 
' wrong —— . In a third; © How, my dear 
* Atticus! you who applaud my integrity and 
good conduct, and are vexed ſometimes, you 
ſay, that you are not with me; how can ſuch 
a thing, as Ennius fays, come out of your 
mouth, to defire me to grant troops to Scap- 
tius for the ſake of extorting money? could 
you, if you were with me, ſuffer me to doit, 
„ if I would?“ — if I really had done ſuch a 
thing, with what face could I ever read again, 
or touch thoſe books of mine, with which you 
* are ſo much pleaſed “?“ He tells him like- 
wiſe in donfidence, that all Brutus's Letters to 
him, even when he was aſking favors, were un- 
mannerly , churliſh, and arrogant; without regard- 
ing either what, or to whom be was writing; and 
if he continued in that humor, you may love him 
alone, ſays he, if you pleaſe, you ſhall have 
no rival of me; but he will come, I believe, to 
a better mind. But to ſhow, after all, what 
a real inclination he had to oblige him, he never 
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left urging King Ariobarzanes , till he had ſqueezed 


from him a hundred talents, in part of Brutus's 


debt, or about twenty thouſand pounds; the ſame 
fum probably, which had been deſtined to Cicero 
himſelf *', | 

While be lay encamped in Cappadocia , ex- 
pecting what way the Parthians would move, he 
received an account, that they had taken a differ. 
ent route, and were advanced to Ahtioch' in Sy. 
ria, where they held C. Caſſius blocked up; and 
that a detachment of them had actually penetrat. 
ed into Cilicia, but were routed, and cut off by 
thoſe troops, which were left to guard the Country. 
Upon this he preſently decamped, and by great 


Journies over. mount Taurus, marched in all haſte 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the paſſes of Amanus; a great 
and ſtrong mountain, lying between Syria and 
Cilicia, and the common boundary of them both. 
By this march, and the approach of his army to 
the neighbourhood of Syria, the Parthians being 
diſcouraged, retired from Antioch ; which gave 
Caſſius an opportunity of falling upon them in their 
retreat, and gaining a conſiderable advantage, in 
which one of their principal commanders, Oſaces, 
was mortally wounded **. 

In the ſuſpenſe of the Parthian war, which 
the late diſgrace of Craſſus had made terrible at 
Rome, Cicero's friends, who had no great opt 
nion of his military talents, were in ſome pain 
for his ſafety and ſucceſs; but now that he 
found himſelf engaged, and puſhed to the necel- 
ſity of acting the General, he ſeems to have wanted 
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peither the courage nor conduct of an expe- 
rienced Leader. In a Letter to Atticus, dated 
from his Camp; We are in great ſpirits,” ſays 
he, and as our counſels: are good, have no 
« diſtruſt of an engagement : we are ſecurely en- 
* camped , with plenty of proviſions, and in 
* ſight almoſt of Cilicia; with a ſmall army 1n- 
« deed, but, as I have reaſon to believe, evtire- 
«* ly well affected to me; which I ſhall double 
* by the acceſſion of Deiotarus, who is upon the 
«* road to join me: I have the allies more firmly 
attached to me, than any Governor ever had: 
„they are wonderfully taken with my eaſineſs 
* and abſtinence; we are making new levies of 
“Citizens, and eſtabliſhing magazines: if there 
* be occaſion for fighting, we ſhall not decline 
* it; if not, ſhall defend ourſelves by the ſtrength 
* of our poſts; wherefote be of good heart, for 
* I ſee, as much as if you were with me, the 
* ſympathy of your love for me. 

But the danger of the Parthians being over for 
this ſeaſon, Cicero reſolved, that his labor ſhould 
not be loſt, and his army diſmiſſed, without at- 
tempting ſomething of moment. The inhabitants 
of the mountains, cloſe to which he now lay, were 
a fierce, untamed race of Banditti or Freebooters , 
who had never ſubmitted to the Roman power, 
but lived in perpetual defiance of it, truſting to 
their forts and caſtles, which were ſuppoſed to 
be impregnable from the ſtrength of their ſitua- 
tion. He thought it therefore of no ſmall import- 
ance to the Empire, to reduce them to a ſtate of 
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ſubjection; and, in order to conceal his deſigu, 
and take them unprovided, he drew off his forces 
on pretence of marching to the diſtant parts of 
Cilicia; but after a. day's journey ſtopt ſhort, 
and having refreſhed his army, and left his bag. 
gage behind, turned back again in the night with 
the utmoſt celerity, and reached Amanus before 
day on the thirteenth of October. He divided his 
troops among his four Lieutenants; and himſelf, 


accompanied by his Brother, led up one part of 


them, and ſo coming upon the natives by ſur. 
priſe, they eaſily killed or made them all pri. 
ſoners: they took ſix ſtrong forts, and burned 
many more; but the capital of the mountain, 
Erana , made a brave reſiſtance, and held out 
from break of day, to four in the afternoon. Upon 
this ſucceſs Cicero was ſaluted Emperor, and at 
down again at the foot of the hills, where he 
ſpent five days in demoliſhing the other ſtrong 
holds, and waſting the lands of theſe Moun- 
taineers. In this place his troops were lodged in 
the ſame Camp which Alexander the Great had 
formerly uſed, when he beat Darius at Iſſus; and 
where there remained three Altars; as the monument 
of his victory, which bore his name to that day: a 
circumſtance, which furniſhed matter for ſome 
pleaſantry, in his Letters to his friends at Rome“ 

From Amanus, he led his army to an other 
part of the High - lands, the moſt diſaffected to 
the Roman name, poſſeſſed by a ſtout and free 
people, who had never been ſubject even to the 
King of that Country. Their chief Town "7 

calle 
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called Pindenifſam, ſituated on a ſteep and craggy 


hill, ſtrongly fortified by nature and art, and pro- 
vided with every thing neceſſary for defence : it 


was the conſtant refuge of all deſerters, and the 
harbour of foreign enemies, aud at that very time 
was expecting, and prepared to-receive the Par- 
thians: Cicero, reſolving therefore to chaſtiſe their 
inſolence, and bring them under the Roman yoke, 
laid fiege to it in form; and though he puſhed it 
on with all imaginable vigor, and a continual 
battery of his Engines, yet it coſt him above fix 
week: to reduce it to the neceſſity of ſurrendering 
at diſcretion. The inhabitants were ſold for ſlaves, 
and when Cicero was writing the account from 
his Tribunal, he had already raiſed about a hundred 
thouſand pounds by that ſale: all the other plunder, 
excepting the horſes, was given to the ſoldiers. 
In his letter upon it to Atticus, the Piudeniſſians, 
ſays he, ſurrendered to me on the Saturnalia, 
after a ſiege of ſeven-and- forty days: but what, 
the plague , will you fay , are theſe Pindeniſſians? 
I never heard of their name before ——= How can 
I help that ? could I turn Cilicia into Etolia or 
Macedonia ? take this however for certain, that 
no man could do more, than I have done, with 
ſuch an army „Kc. After this action, another 


neighbouring nation, of the ſame ſpirit and fierce- 
neſs, called Tiburani, terrified by the fate of Pin- 
deniſſum, voluntarily ſubmitted, and gave hoſtages; 
ſo that Cicero ſent his army into winter-quarters un- 
der the command of his Brother, into thoſe parts of the 

province, which were thought the moſt turbulent 
Vor. IL N 


While he was engaged in this expedition, 
Papirius Pætus, an eminent wit and Epicurean; 
with whom he had a particular intimacy and cor- 
reſpondence of facetious Letters, ſent him ſome 
military inſtructions in the way of raillery ; t 
which Cicero anſwered in the ſame jocoſe man- 
ner: © Your Letter, , ſays he, has made me a 
“ complete commander: I was wholly ignorant 
before of your great (kill in the art of war; but 
& perceive , that you have read Pyrrhus and Ci- 
neas. Wherefore 1 intend to follow your pre- 
« cepts, and withal, to have ſome ſhips in rea- 
dineſs on the coaſt; for they deny that there 
can be any better defence againſt the Parthian 
« horſe. But raillery apart: you little think, 
« what a General you have to deal with: for in 
this government, I have reduced to practice, 
« what I had worn out before with reading, the 
« whole inſtitution of Cyrus, &c, *',” Theſe 
martial exploits ſpread Cicero's fame into Syria, 
where Bibulus was juſt arrived to take upon him 
the Command ; but kept himſelf cloſe within the 
gates of Antioch, till the Country was cleared of 
all the Parthians: his envy of Cicero's ſucceſs, and 
title of Emperor, made him impatient to purchaſe 
the ſame honor by the ſame ſervice, on the Sy- 
Tian {ide of the mountain Amanus: but he had the 
misfortune to be repulſed in his attempt, with 
the entire loſs of the firſt Cohort, and ſeveral offi- 
cers of diſtinction, which Cicero calls an ugly 
blow both for the time and the effec of it '*. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calls a 
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juſt victory at Amanus, and, in conſequence of it, 
the appellation of Emperor, which he aſſumed 
from this time ; yet he ſent no public account of it 
to Rome, till after the affair of Pindeniſſum, an 
exploit of more eclat and importance; for which he 
expected the honor ofa Thankſgiving, and began 
to entertain hopes even of a Triumph. His public 
Letter is loſt, but that loſs is ſupplied by a par- 
ticular narrative of the whole action in a private 
Letter to Cato: the deſign of paying this com- 
pliment to Cato, was to engage his vote and con- 
currence to the decree of the Supplication; and by 
the pains, which he takes to obtain it, where he 
was ſure of gaining his point without it, ſhows 
the high opinion which he had of Cato's author- 
ity, and how deſirous he was to have the teſti- 
mony of it on his ſide. But Cato was not to be 
moved from his purpoſe by compliment , or mo- 
tives of friendſhip: he was an enemy by princi- 
ple to all decrees of this kind, and thought them 
beſtowed too cheaply , and” proſtituted to occa- 
ſions unworthy of them: ſo that when Cicero's 

Letters came under deliberation, though he ſpoke 
with all imaginable honor and reſpect of Cicero, 


and highly extolled both his civil and military ad- 


miniſtration, yet be voted againſt the Supplication; 
which was decreed however without any other 
diſſenting voice, except that of Favonius, Who 
loved always to mimic Cato, and of Hirrus, who 
had a perſonal quarrel with Cicero : yet when 
the vote was over, Cato himſelf aſſiſted in drawing 


up the decree, and had his name inſerted in it; 
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which was the uſual mark of a particular appro- 
bation of the thing, and friendſhip to the perſon 
in whoſe favor it paſſed **. But Cato's anſwer to 
Cicero's Letter will ſhow the temper of the man, 
and the grounds on which he acted on this occa- 
fon. 


M. Cato to M. T. Cicero, Emperor. 


« In compliance with what both the Repub. 
« lic and our private friendſhip require of me, I 
* rejoice that your virtue, innocence, diligence, 
« approved in the greateſt affairs, exerts itſelf 
every - where with equal vigor; at home in the 
* gown, abroad in arms. I did all therefore, 
that I could do, agreeably to my own judge- 
ment, when, in my vote and ſpeech, 1 aſcrib- 
ed to your innocence and good conduct the 
defence of your province, the ſafety of the 
kingdom and perſon of Ariobarzanes; the re- 
covery of the allies to their duty and affection 
* to our Empire. I am glad, however, that a 
Supplication 1s decreed; if, where chance had 
no part, but the whole was owing to your con- 
* ſummare prudence and moderation, you are 
* better pleaſed, that we ſhould hold ourſelves 
** indebted to the Gods, than to you. But if you 
think that a Supplication will pave the way 
to a Triumph, and for that reaſon chuſe, that 
fortune ſhould have the praiſe, rather than 
yourſelf; yet a Triumph does not always fol- 
* low a Supplication, and it is much more 
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* honorable than any Triumph, for the Senate to 
« decree, that a Province is preſerved to the 
„Empire by the mildneſs and innocence of the 
« General, rather than by the force of arms, 
« and the favor of the Gods. This was the pur- 
„ poſe of my vote; and I have now employed 
© more words, than it is my cuſtom to do, that 
you might perceive, what I chiefly wiſh to teſti- 
« fy, how deſirous I am to convince you, that in 
“regard to your glory, I had a mind to do what 
I took to be the moſt honorable for you; yet 
„ rejoice to fee that done which you are the 
* moſt pleaſed with. Adieu, and ſtill love me; 
“ and agreeably to the courſe, which you have 
* begun, continue your integrity and diligence 
* to the allies, and the Republic“. 

Cæſar was delighted to hear of Cata's ſtiffneſs, 
in hopes that it would create a coldneſs between 
him and Cicero; and in a congratulatory Letter to 
Cicero, upon the ſucceſs of his arms, and the 
Supplication decreed to him, took care to aggra- 


vate the rudeneſs and ingratitude of Cato“. Cicero 


himſelf was highly diſguſted at it; eſpecially when 
Cato ſoon afterwards voted a Supplication to his 
Son- in- law, Bibulus, who had done much leſs to 
deſerve it. Cato, ſays he, was ſhamefully mali- 
cious; he gave me what I did not aſk, a character 
of integrity, juſtice, clemency; but denied me 
what I did — yet this ſame man voted a Supplica- 
tion of twenty days to Bibulus: pardon«me , if 
I cannot bear this uſage — yet as he had a good 
opinion of Cato in the main, and a fazther ſuit 
N 3 
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to make to the Senate, in the demand of a Triumph, 
he choſe to diſſemble his reſentment, and return- 
ed him a civil anſwer, to ſignify his ſatisfaction 
and thanks for what he had thought fit to do“. 

Gicero's campaign ended, juſt ſo, as Czlius had 
wiſhed in one of his Letters to him; with fight- 
ing enough to give a claim to the laurel; yet 
without the riſk of a battle with the Parthians **. 
During theſe months of action, he ſent away the 
two young Ciceros, the ſon and nephew, to King 
Deiotarus's court, under the conduct of the King's 
ſon, who came on purpoſe to invite them : they 
were kept ſtrictly to their books and exerciſes, 
and made great proſiciency in both; though the 
one of them, as Cicero ſays, wanted the bit, the 
other the ſpur: their Tutor Dionyſius attended 
them, a man of great learning and probity, but, 
as his young pupils complained, horribly paſſion- 
ate“. Deiotarus bimſelf was ſetting forward 
join. Cicero with all his forces, upon the firſt 
news:of the Parthian irruption: he had with him 
thirty cohorts, of four hundred men each, armed, 
and diſciplined after the Roman manner, with two 
thouſand horſe : but the Parthian alarm being over, 
Cicero ſent Couriers to meet him on the road, 
in order to prevent his marching to no purpoſe, 
ſo far from his own dominion **: the old King, 
however, ſeems to have brought the children back 
again in perſon, for. the opportunity of paying 
His, compliments, and ſpending ſome time with his 
friend x for / by What Cicero intimates, they appear 
to: have bad an interview. 
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The remaining part of Cicero's Government 
was employed in the civil affairs of the Province: 
where his whole care was to eaſe the ſeveral ci- 
ties and diſtricts of that exceſſive load of debts, 
in which the avarice and rapaciouſneſs of former 
governors had involved them. He laid it down 
for the fixt rule of his adminiſtration, not to ſuf- 
fer any money to be expended either upon himſclf 


or his officers: And when one of his Lieutenants, 


L. Tullius, in paſſing through the country, ex- 
ated only the forage and firing, which was due 
by law; and that but once a day, and not, as all 
others had done before, from every Town and 
Village through which they paſſed, be was much 
out of humor, and could not help complaining 
of it, as a ſtain upon his Government, ſince none 
of his people beſides had taken even a ſingle 
farthing. All the wealthier Cities of the Province 
uſed to pay to all their Proconſuls large contribu- 
tions for being exempted from furniſhing winter- 
quarters to the army: Cyprus alone paid yearly 
on this ſingle account two hundred talents, or 
about forty thouſand pounds : but Cicero remitted 
this whole tax to them, which alone made a vaſt 
revenue; and applied all the cuſtomary perquiſites 
of his office to the relief of the oppreſſed Province: 
yet for all his ſervices and generoſity, which 
amazed the poor people, he would accept no 
honors, but what were merely verbal ; prohibiting 
all expenſive monuments, as Statues, Temples, 


brazen horſes, &c. which, by the flattery of Afia, 


uled to be erected of courſe to all Governars , 
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though ever ſo corrupt and oppreſſive. While he 
was upon his viſitation of the Aſiatic Diſtricts, 
there happened to be a kind of famine in the 
country: yet wherever he came, he not only 
provided for his family at his own expenſe, but 
prevailed with the Merchants and Dealers, who 
had any quantity of corn in their ſtore- houſes, 
to ſupply the people with it on eaſy terms“; living 
himſelf, all the while, ſplendidly and hoſpitably, 
and keeping an open table, not only for all the 
Roman officers, but the Gentry of the Province“. 
In the following Letter to Atticus, he gives him 
a ſummary view of his manner of governing. 

“ ſee, ſays he, that you are much pleaſed 
with my moderation and abſtinence; but you 
would be more fo, if you were with me; 
eſpecially at Laodicea; where I did wonders at 
the ſeſſions, which I have juſt held, for the 
affairs of the Dioceſes, from the thirteenth of 
February to the firſt of May. Many cities are 
wholly freed from all their debts; many great- 
ly eaſed; and all, by being allowed to govern 
themſelves by their own laws, have recovered 
new life. There are two ways, by which I 
have put them into a capacity of freeing, or 
of eaſing themſelves at leaſt of their debts; 
the one is by ſuffering no expenſe at all to be 
„ made on the account of my government. 
& When I ſay none at all, I ſpeak not hyperbo- 
* lically; there is not ſo much as a farthing: it 
« js incredible to think, what relief they have 
found from this ſingle article, The other is 
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« this; their own Greek Magiſtrates had ſtrange- 
« ly abuſed and plundered them. I examined 
« every one of them, who had born any office 
« for ten years paſt: they all plainly confeſſed; 
« and, without the ignominy of a public con- 
« viction, made reſtitution of the money, which 
« they had pillaged: ſo that the people, who 
« had paid nothing to our farmers for the preſent 
« Luſtrum, have now paid the arrears of the 
„ laſt, even without murmuring. This has 
« placed me in high favor with the Publicans, 
© a grateful ſet of men, you will ſay: I have really 
“found them ſuch - the reſt of my juriſdiction 
&« ſhall be managed with the ſame addreſs; and 
create the ſame admiration of my clemency 
« and eaſineſs. There is no difficulty of acceſs 
« to me, as there 1s to all other Provincial Go- 
« vernors; no introduction by my Chamber- 
“lain: I am always up before day, and walking 
« in my Hall, with my doors open, as I uſed 
© to do, when a Candidate at Rome: this 1s 
« great and gracious here; though not at all trou- 
© bleſome to me, from my old habit and diſci- 
* phe Ge; | 

This method of governing gave no ſmall 
umbrage to Appius; who conſidered it as a re- 
proach upon himſelf, and ſent feveral querulous 
Letters to Cicero, becauſe he had reverſed ſome of 
his conſtitutions: © And no wonder,” ſays Cicero, 
„that he is diſpleaſed with my manner, for 


© what can be more unlike, than his adminiſtra- 


* tion and mine? under him the Province was 
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<. drained by expenſes and exactions; under me, 
©. not a penny levied for public or private uſe: 
„ what (ſhall I ſay of his Præfects, attendants, 
“ Lieutenants? of their plunders, rapines, inju- 
« ries? whereas now, there is not a ſingle fami. 
ly governed with ſuch order, diſcipline, and 
modeſty, as my Province. This ſome of Ap- 
« pius's triends-1nterpret ridiculouſly ; as if I was 
taking pains to exalt my own character, in 
order to depreſs his; and doing all this, not 
* for the ſake of my own credit, but of his dil. 

grace“ ” But the truth was, that from 
the time of his reconciliation with Appius, he 
had a fincere defire to live on good terms with 
him; as well out of regard to the ſplendor of his 
birth and ſortunes, as to his great alliances; for 
one of his daughters was married to Pompey's ſon, 
and another to Brutus“: ſo that, though their 
principles and maxims were totally different, yet 
he took care to do every thing with the greateſt 
profe ſſious of honor and reſpect towards Appius, 
even when he found it neceſſary to reſcind his 
decrees; conſidering himſelf only, he ſays, as a 
ſecond Phyſician called in to a caſe of ſickneſs, 
where. he found it neceſſary to change the method 
of cure, and when the Patient had been brought 
low by evacuations, and blood-lecting, to apply 
all kinds of lenitive and reſtoriug medicines **. 

As ſoon as the Government of Cilicia was 
allotted to him, he acquainted Appius with it by 
Letter, begging of him, that, as no man could 
ſucceed to it with a more friendly diſpoſition than 
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himſelf, ſo Appius would deliver up the Province 
to him, in ſuch a condition, as one friend would 
expect to receive it from another **: in anſwer to 
which, Appius, having intimated ſome deſire of 
an interview, Cicero took occaſion to preſs it 
with much earneſtneſs, as a thing of great ſervice 
to them both; and that it might not be defeated, 
gave him an account of all his ſtages and motions, 
and offered to regulate them in ſuch a manner, 
as to make the place of their meeting the moſt 
agreeable to Appius's convenience : but Appius 
being diſguſted by the firſt edits which Cicero 
publiſhed, reſolved for that reaſon to diſappoint 
him; and as Cicero advanced into the Province, 
retired ſtill to the remoter parts of it, and con- 
trived to come upon him at laſt ſo ſuddenly, that 
Cicero had not warning enough given to go out 
and meet him; which Appius laid hold of, as 
a freſh ground of complaint againſt Cicero's pride, 
for refuſing that common piece of reſpect to 
him“. 

This provoked Cicero to expoſtulate with him, 
with great ſpirit — *I was informed, ſays he, 
* by one of my Apparitors, that you complained 
* of me for not coming out to meet you: I 
** deſpiſed you, it ſeems, ſo as nothing could be 
*,prouder — when your ſervant came to me near 
* midnight, and told me, that you would be with 
* me at Iconium before day, but could not fay, 
by which road, when there were two; I ſent out 
your friend Varro by the one, and Q Lepta, the 
* Commander of my Artillery, by the other, with 
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inſtructions to each of them to bring me 
timely notice of your approach, that I might 
come out in perſon to meet you. Lepta came 
running back preſently in all baſte to acquaint 
me, that you had already paſſed by the Camp; 
upon which I went directly to Iconium, where 
you know the reſt. Did I then refuſe to come 
out to you ? to Appius Claudius; to an Emperor, 
then, according to ancient cuſtorn: and above 
all to my friend? I, who of all men am apt to 
do more in that way than becomes my dignity ? 
but enough of this. The ſame man told me 
likewiſe, that you ſaid, What! Appius went out 
to meet Lentulus; Lentulus to Appius ; but 
Cicero would not come out to Appius. Can 
you then be guilty of ſuch impertinence? a man, 
in my judgment, of the greateſt prudence, 
learning, experience; and I may add politeneſs 
too, which the Stoics rightly judge to be a 
virtue? do you imagine, that your Appius 
and Lentulus are of more weight with me 
than the ornaments of virtue? before I had 
obtained thoſe honors, which, in the opinion 
of the world, are thought to be the greateſt, I 
never fondly admired thoſe names of yours: I 
looked indeed upon thoſe, who had left them 
to you, as great men; but after I had acquired, 
and born the higheſt Commands, ſo as to have 
nothing more to deſire, either of honor or glory, 
I never indeed conſidered myſelf as your ſuperior, 
but hoped, that I was become your equal: nor 
did Pompey, whom I prefer to all men, who 


ever lived, nor Lentulus, whom I prefer to 
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« myſelf, think otherwiſe: if you, however, are of 
«* a different opinion, it will do you no harm to 
read with fome attention what Athenodorus ſays 
* on this ſubject, that you may learn wherein true 
* nobility conſiſts. But to return to the point: 1 
* deſire you to look upon me, not only as your 
friend, but a moſt affectionate one: it ſhall be 
* my care by all poſlible ſervices to convince you, 
* that I am truly ſo: but it you have a mind to 
let people ſee, that you are leſs concerned for 
my intereſt, in my abſence, than my pains 
* for yours deſerved, I free you from that 
* trouble ; 


For I have friends enough to ſerve and love 
'* Both me and mine, and above all Great Jove. 
1. 


* but if you are naturally querulous, you ſhall 
not ſtill hinder my good offices and wiſhes for 
you: all that you will do, is to make me lefs 
ſolicitous how you take them. I have written 

* this with more than my uſual freedom, from the 

* conſciouſneſs of my duty and affection, which 
being contracted by choice and judgment, it 

— will be in your power to preſerve, as long as 

you think proper. Adieu. 

Cicero's Letters to Appius make one book of 
his familiar -Epiſtles, the greateſt part of which 
are of the expoſtulatory kind, on the ſubject of 
their mutual jealouſies and complaints: in this 


llippery ſtate of their friendſhip, an accident 
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happened at Rome, which had like to have put 
an end to it. His daughter Tullia, after parting 
from her ſecond huſband Craſſipes, as it is proba- 


bly thought, by divorce “, was married in her 


father's abſence to a third, P. Cornelius Dolabella: 
ſeveral parties had been offered to her, and among 
them T. Claudius Nero, who afterwards married 
Livia, whom Auguſtus took away from him : 
Nero made his propoſals to Cicero in Cilicia, who 
referred him to the women, to whom he had left 
the management of that affair: but before thoſe 


overtures reached them, they had made up the 


match with Dolabella, being mightily taken with 
his complaiſant and obſequious addreſs**, He was 
a nobleman of Patrician deſcent , and of great 
parts and politeneſs; but of a violent, daring, 
ambitious temper, warmly attached to Czfar; and 


by a life of pleaſure and expenſe, which the 


prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, would correct, 
greatly diſtreſſed in his fortunes; which made Cicero 
very uneaſy, when he came afterwards to know 


it Dolabella, at the time of his marriage, for 


which he made way alſo by the divorce of his firſt 


wife **, gave a proof of his enterpriſing genius, 


by impeaching Appius Claudius, of practices againſt 
the ſtate, in his government of Cilicia, and of 
bribery and corruption in his ſuit for the Conſul- 
ſhip. This put a great difficulty upon Cicero, and 
made it natural to ſuſpect, that he privately favored 
the impeachment , where the Accuſer was his ſon- 
in-law : but in clearing himſelf of it to Appius, 
though he diſſembled a little perhaps in diſclaimivg 


* 
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any part or knowledge of that match, yet he was 
very ſincere, in proſeſſing himſelf an utter ſtranger to 
the impeachment, and was in truth greatly diſturbed 
at it. But as from the circumſtance of his ſucceed- 
ing to Appius in his Government, he was of all 
men the moſt capable of ſerving or hurting him 
at the trial; ſo Pompey, who took great pains to 
ſkreen Appius, was extremely deſirous to engage 
him on their fide, and had thoughts of ſending 
one of his ſons to him for that purpoſe : but 
Cicero ſaved them that trouble, by declaring 
early and openly for Appius, and promiſing every 
thing from the Province that could poſſibly be 
of ſervice to him; which he thought himſelf 
obliged to do the more forwardly, to prevent 
any ſuſpicion of treachery to his friend, on the 
account of his new allance **': ſo that Appius, 
inſtead of declining a trial, contrived to bring it 
on as ſoon as he could; and with that view, 
having dropt his pretenſions to a Triumph, 
entered the City, and offered himſelf to his 
Judges, before his Accuſer was prepared for him, 
and was acquitted without any difficulty of both 
the indictments. 

Tn a little time after his trial he was choſen 
Cenſor, together with Piſo, Cæſar's father-in-law, 
the laſt who bore that office during the freedom 
of the Republic. Clodius's law, mentioned above. 
which had greatly reſtraived the power of theſe 
Magiſtrates, was repraled the laſt year by Scipio, 
the Conſul, add their ancient authority reſtored to 
them“, which was naw excrciſed with great 
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rigor by Appius: who though really a libertine, 
and remarkable for indulging himſelf in all the. 
luxury of life, yet by an afteQation of ſeverity, 
hoped to retrieve his character, and paſs for an 
admirer of that ancient diſcipline, for which many 
of his anceſtors had been celebrated. Czlius gives 
a pleaſant account of him to Cicero; “ Do you 
know, ſays he, that the Cenſor Appius is 
doing wonders amongſt us, about ſtatues and 
pictures, the number of our acres, and the 
payment of debts? he takes the Cenſorſhip for 
* ſoap or nitre, and thinks to ſcour himſelf clean 
« with it; but he is miſtaken; for while he is 
* laboring to waſh out his ſtains, he opens his 
« very veins and bowels, and lets us ſee him the 
more intimately: run away to us by all the 
Gods, to laugh at theſe things: Druſus fits 
Judge upon Adultery, by the Scantinian law: 
« Appius on ſtatues and pictures“. But this vain 
and unſeaſonable attempt of reformation, inſtead 
of doing any good, ſerved only to alienate people 
from Pompey's cauſe, with whom Appius was 
ſtritly allied: whilſt his Colleague Piſo, who 
foreſaw that effect, choſe to fit ſtill, and ſuffer 
him to diſgrace the Knights and Senators at 
pleaſure, which he did with great freedom, and 
among others, turned Salluſt, the Hiſtorian, out 
of the Senate, and was hardly reſtrained from 
putting the ſame affront upon Curio, which 
added ſtill more friends and ſtrength to Czſar **. 
As to the public news of the year, the grand 
affair, that engaged all people's thoughts, was 


the 
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che can of a breach between Cæſar and 
Pompey , which ſeemed now unavoidable, and in 
which all men were beginning to take part, and 
ranging themſelves on the one fide or the other. 
On Pompey's there was a great majority. of the 
Senate and the Magiſtrates, with the better ſort 
of all ranks: on Cæſar's, all the criminal and 
obnoxious, all who had ſuffered puniſhment or 
deſerved it; the greateſt part of the youth, and 
the City- mob; ſome of the popular Tribunes, 
and all who were oppreſſed with debts; who 
had a Leader fit for their purpoſe, daring, and 
well provided, and wanting nothing but a cauſe. 
This is Cicero's account; and Czlius's is much 
the ſame : I ſee, ſays he, that Pompey will have 
the Senate, and all who judge of things; Cæſar. 
all who live in fear and unecaſineſs; but there is 
no compariſon between their armies. Cæſar had 
put an end to the Gallic war, and reduced the 
whole Province to the Roman yoke: but though 
his commiſſion was near expiring, he ſeemed ta 
have no thoughts of giving it up, and returning 
to the condition of a private ſubject: he pretended 
that he could not poſſibly be ſafe if he parted 
with his army, eſpecially while Pompey held the 
Province of Spain, prolonged to him for five 
years“. The Senate, in the mean while, in order 
to make him eaſy, had conſented to let him take 
the Conſulſhip, without coming to ſue for it in 
perſon: but when that did not fatisfy him, the 
Conſul, M. Marcellus, one of his fierceſt enemies, 
moved them to abrogate his Command directly, 
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and appoint him a ſucceſſor; and ſince the war was 
at an end, to oblige him to diſband his troops, and 
to come likewiſe in perſon to ſue for the Conſul. 
ſhip, nor to allow the freedom of the City to his 
Colonies beyond the Po: this related particularly 
to a favorite Colony, which Cæſar, when Conſul, 
had ſettled at Comum , at the foot of the Alps, 
with' the freedom of the City granted to it by 
the Vatinian law ©”. All the other Colonies on 
that fide of the Po had before obtained from 
Pompey's father the rights of Latium, that is, the 
freedom of Rome to thoſe who had born an 
annual Magiſtracy in them: but M. Marcellus, 
out of a {ſingular enmity to Cæſar, would allow 
no ſuch right to his Colony of Comum ; and 
having caught a certain Comenſian Magiſtrate, 
who was acting the Citizen at Rome, he ordered 
him to be ſeized, and publicly whipt; an indignity, 
from which all Citizens were exempted by law; 
bidding the man go and ſhow theſe marks of his 
Citizenſhip to Cxfar *'. Cicero condemns this act 
as violent and unjuſt; Marcellus, ſays he, behaved 
ſhamefully in the caſe of the Comenſian: for if 
'the man had never been a Magiſtrate, he was 
yet of a Colony beyond the Po, fo that Pompey 
will not be leſs ſhocked at it than Caſar 
himſelf“. 

The other Conſul, Serv. Sulpicius, was of a 
more candid and moderate temper ; and being 
unwilling to give ſuch a handle for a civil war, 
oppoſed and over - ruled the motions of his Col- 


league, by the help of ſome of the Tribunes: nor 


ce 
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was Pompey himſelf diſpoſed to proceed {6 
violently, or to break with Cæſar on that foot; 
but thought it more plauſible to let his term run 
out, and his command expire of itſelf,, and ſo 
throw upon him the odium of turning his arms 
againſt his Country, if he ſhould reſolve to act 
againſt the Senate and the laws. This counſel 


_ prevailed after many warm conteſtations, in which 


the ſummer was chiefly ſpent, and a decree was 
offered on the laſt of September, © That the 
« Conſuls elect, L. Paullus and C. Marcellus 
«© ſhould move the Senate on the firſt of March, 
„to ſettle the Conſular Provinces ; and if any 
« Magiſtrate ſhould interpoſe, to hinder the effect 
of their decrees, that he ſhould be deemed an 
* enemy to the Republic; and if any one actually 
«* interpoſed, that this vote and reſolution ſhould 
« be entered into the Journals, to be conſidered 
* ſome other time by the Senate, and laid alſo 
« before the people.” But four of the Tribunes 
gave their joint negative to this decree, C. Cælius, 
L. Vinicius, P. Cornelius, and C. Vibius Panſa. 
In the courſe of theſe debates, Pompey , who 
affected great moderation in whatever he ſaid of 
Czſar, was teaſed and urged on all fides to make 
an explicit declaration of his ſentiments. When 
he called it unjuſt to determine any thing about 
Czſar's Government, before the firſt of March, 
the term preſcribed to it by law, being aſked, 
* What, if any one ſhould then put a negative 
upon them?“ he ſaid, there was no difference 


* Whether Cæſar refuſed to obey the decrees of 
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« the Senate, or provided men to obſtruct them. 
«& What,” ſays another, if he ſhould inſiſt upon 
« being Conſul, and holding his Province too? 
What, replied Pompey , if my ſon ſhould 
take a ſlick and cudgel me? intimating 
the one to be as incredible, and as impious as 
the other. 

Cicero's friend Cælius obtained the Mdile. 
ſhip this Summer from his Competitor Hirrus, 
the ſame who had oppoſed Cicero in the Augur— 
ate, and whoſe diſappointment gave occaſion to 
many jokes between them in their Letters. In 
this Magiſtracy, it being cuſtomary to procure 
wild beaſts of all kinds from different parts of the 
Empire for the entertainment of the City, Cælius 
begged of Cicero to ſupply him with Panthers from 
Cilicia, and to employ the Cybarites, a people of 
his Province famed for hunting, to catch them: 
for it would be a reflection upon you, ſays he, 
when Curio had ten Panthers from that Country, 
not to let me have many more. He recommends to 
bim at the ſame time M. Feridius, a Roman Knight, 


who had an Eſtate in Cilicia, charged with ſome 


ſervices or quit-rent to the neighbouring Cities, 
which he begs of him to get diſcharged, ſo as to 


make the lands free: he ſeems alfo to have de- 


ſired Cicero's conſent to his levying certain con- 


tributions upon the Cities of his Province, to- 


wards defraying the expenſe of his ſhows at Rome; 
a prerogative , which the Xdiles always claimed, 
and ſometimes practiſed; though it was denied 
to them by ſome Governors, and particularly by 
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Quintus Cicero in Aſia, upon the advice of his 


Brother: in anſwer to all which Cicero re- 
plied, that he. was ſorry to find that his actions 

were ſo much in the dark, that it was not yet 
* known at Rome, that not a farthing had been 
e exacted in his Province except for the payment 
of juſt debts: that it was neither fit for him 
to extort money, nor for Cælius to take it, 
if it were deſigned for himſelf; and admo- 
„ niſhed him, who had undertaken the part of 
« accuſing others, to live himſelf with more cnu- 
tion — and as to Panthers, that it was not con- 
ſiſtent with his character to impoſe the charge 
of hunting them upon the poor people 
But though he would not break his rules for the 
ſake of his friend, yet he took care to provide 
Panthers for him at his own expenſe, and ſays 
pleaſantly upon it, that the Beaſts made a ſad com- 
pla int againft him, and refolvec to quit the country, 
ſince no ſnares were laid in bis Province for any 
other Creature but themſelves * 

Curio likewiſe obtained the Fribunate : this 
Summer, which he fought with no other deſign, 
as many imagined, than for the opportunity of 
mortifying Cæſar, againſt whom he had hitherto 
ated with great fiercenefs **. But Cicero, WhO 
knew from the temper and views of them both, 
how eaſy it would be to make up matters between 
them, took occaſion to. write a congratulatory 
Letter to him upon this advancement, in which 
he exhorts him with great gravity, © to conſider 
into what a dangerous criſis this Tribunate had 
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* fallen, not by chance; but his own choice; 
* what violence of the times, what variety of 
* dangers, hung over the Republic; how uncer. 
cc tain the events of, things were, how change. 
« able men's. minds, how much treachery and 
* falſbood in human life — he begs of him there. 
fore to beware of entering into any new coun- 
* ſels, but to purſue and deſend, what he him- 
< ſelf thought right, and not ſuffer himſelf to be 
© drawn away by the advice of others” — referring 
without doubt to M. Antony , the chief compa. 
nion and corrupter of his youth: in the conclu- 
ſion, he conjures bim, to “ employ his preſent 
power to hinder his Provincial trouble from 
being prolonged by any new act of the Se- 
* nate” -— ** Cicero's ſuſpicions were ſoon con- 
firmed by Letters from Rome; wherice Czlius 
ſent him word of Curio's changing ſides, and de- 
claring himſelf for Cæſar: in anſwer to which, 
Cicero ſays, the laſt page of your Letter in your 
own hand really touched me. What do you ſay? is 
Curio turned advocate for Cæſar? who would have 
thought it beſides myſelf? for let me die, if I did 
not expect it! Good Gods, how much do I long 
to be laughing with you at Rome gd | 
A. Urb. 703.. The new Conſuls being Cicero's particular friends, 
Cic. 57- he wrote congratulatory Letters to them both 
2 upon their election, in which he begged the con- 
L. AMILIUS a 5 ; 
paul ius, Currence of their authority to the decree of his 
c. ci au- ſupplication; and what he had more at heart, that 
pivs Man- they would not ſuffer any prolongation of his 
CELLUS. annual term; in which they readily obliged him, and 
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received his thanks alfo by letter for that favor“ 

It was expected, that ſomething deciſive would 
now be done in relation to the two Gauls , and 
the appointment of a ſucceſſor to Cæſar, fince 
both the Conſuls were ſuppoſed to be his enemies: 

but all attempts of that kind were ſtill fruſtrated 
by the intrigues of Cæſar; for when C. Marcellus 
began to renew the ſame motion, which his kin 
man had made the year before , he was obſtruct- 
ed by his Colleague Paullus, and the Tribune Curio, 
whom Czſar had privately gained by immenſe bri- 
bes, to ſuffer nothing prejudicial to his intereſt to 
paſs during their Magiſtracy . He is ſaid to have 
given Paullus about three hundred thouſand pounds, 

and to Curio much more **, The firſt wanted it to 
defray the charges of thoſe ſplendid buildings , 
which he had undertaken to raiſe at his own coſt: 
the ſecond, to clear himſelf of the load of his 
debts, which amounted to about half a million **. 


for he had waſted his great fortunes ſo effectually 


in a few years, that he had no other revenue left, 
as Pliny ſays, but in the hopes of a civil war * 
Theſe facts are mentioned by all the Roman, 
writers 


Momentumgue fuit mutatus Curio. rerum , 
Gallorum captus ſpoliis & Cæſaris auro— 

| Lucan. 4. 819. 
Caught by the ſpoils of Gaul aud Caeſar's gold, 
Curio turn'd traitor , and his country ſold. 


and Servius applies that paſſage of Virgil, Vendidis 
Q 4 
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hic auro patriam, to the caſe of Curio's felling 
Rome to Cæſar. 

Cicero in the mean time was expecting with 
impatience the expiration of his annual term, but 
before he could quit the Province, he was oblig. 
ed to ſee the account of all the money, which 
had paſſed through his own or his officers' hands, 
ſtated and balanced; and three fair copies provid- 
ed, two to be depoſited in two of the principal 
Cities of his Jurifdiction, and a third in the Trea- 
ſury at Rome. That his whole adminiſtration there. 
fore might be of a piece, he was very exact and 

unctual in acquitting himſelf of this duty, and 
would not indulge his officers in the uſe of any 
public money beyond the legal time, or above the 
ſum preſcribed by law, as appears from bis 
Letters to fome of them who deſtred it. Out 
of the annual revenue, which was decreed to 
him for the uſe of the Province, he remitted to 
the Treaſury all that he bad not expended, to the 
amount of above eight hundred thouſand pounds. 
This, ſays he, makes my whole company 
* groan; they imagined, that it ſhould have 
been divided among themſelves, as if I ought 
* to have been a better manager for the treaſu- 
** ries of Phrygia and Cilicia, than for our own. 
* But they did not move me; for my own ho- 
nor weighed with me the moſt: yet I have 
not been wanting to do every thing in my 
power that is honorable and generous to chem 
all 1 5» 

His laſt concern was, to what hands he ſhoutd 
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commit the Government of his Province upon 
his leaving it, ſince there was no ſucceſſor ap- 
pointed by the Senate on account of the heats 
among them about the caſe of Cæſar, which diſ- 
turbed all their debates, and interrupted all other 
buſineſs. He had no opinion of his Quæſtor, 
C. Cælius, a young man of noble birth, but of 
no great virtue or prudence; and was afraid, af. 
ter his glorious adminiſtration, that by placing ſo 
great a truſt in one of his character, he fhould 
expoſe himſelf to ſome cenſure. But he had no 
body about him of ſuperior rank, Who was willing 
to accept it, and did not care to force it upon his 
Brother, left that might give a handle to ſuf; pect 
him of ſome intereſt or partiality in the choice." 
He dropt the Province therefore, after ſome de- 
liberation, into Czlius's hands, and fet forward 
immediately upon his journey towards Italy. 

But before he quitted Aſia, he begged of Atti- 
cus by Letter to ſend him a particular detail of all 
the news of the City — © There are odious re- 
ports, ſays he, © about Curio and Paullus; not 
„that I ſee any danger while Pompey ſtands, 
* or I may fay indeed, while he fits, if he has 
but his health; but in truth, I am ſorry for 
* my friends Curio and Paullus. If you are now 

therefore at Rome, or as ſoon as you come 

* thither, I would have you ſend me a plan of 

the whole Republic, which may meet me on 
* the road, that I may form myſelf upon it, and 
* reſolve what temper to aſſume on my coming 
to the City: for it is ſome advantage not te 
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* come thither a mere ſtranger *.” We ſe 
what a confidence he placed in Pompey, on 
whom indeed their whole proſpect either of peace 
with Cæſar, or of ſucceſs againſt him, depended: 
as to the intimation about his health, it is expref. 
fed more ſtrongly in another Letter; All our 
hopes, fays he, hang upon the life of one man, 
who is attacked every year by a dangerous fit of 
ſickneſs **, His conſtitution ſeems to have been pe. 
culiarly ſubject to fevers; the frequent returns of 
which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, gave 
great apprehenſion to all his party: in one of 
thoſe fevers, which threatened his life for many 
days ſucceſſively, all the Towns of Italy put up 
public prayers for his ſafety; an honor, which 
had never been aid beſore to any man, while 
Rome was free 

Upon taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero paid a 
viſit to Rhodes, for the ſake, he ſays, of the chil. 
dren **, His deſign was to give them a view 
of that flouriſhing Iſle; and a little exerciſe per- 
haps in that celebrated School of eloquence, 
where he himſelf had ſtudied with fo much fuc- 
ceſs under Molo. Here he received the news of 
Hortenſius's death *', which greatly affected him, 
by recalling to his mind the many glorious ſtrug- 
gles that they had ſuſtained together at the Bar, 
in their competition for the prize of eloquence. 
Hortenſius reigned abſolute in the Forum , when 
Cicero firſt entered it; and as his ſuperior fame 
Was the chief ſpur to Cicero's induſtry, ſo the 
ſhining ſpecimen, which Cicero ſoon gave of him 
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ſelf, made Hortenſius likewiſe the brighter for it, 
by obliging him to exert all the force of his ge- 
nius to maintain his ground againſt his young Ri- 
val. They paſſed a great part of their lives in a 
kind of equal conteſt and emulation of each 
other's merit: but Hortenſius, by the ſuperiority 
of his years, having firſt paſſed through the uſual 
gradation of public honors , and ſatisfied his am- 
bition by obtaining the higheſt, began to relax 
ſomewhat of his old contention, and give way to 
the charms of eaſe and luxury, to which his nature 
ſtrongly inclined him“, till he was forced at laſt, 
by the genera} voice of the City, to yield the 
poſt of honor to Cicero; who never loſt ſight of 
the true point of glory, nor 'was ever diverted by 
any temptation of pleaſure from his ſteady courſe 
and laborious purſuit of virtue. Hortenſius pub- 
liſhed ſeveral orations which were extant long 
after his death; and it were much to be wiſhed, 
that they had remained to this day, to enable us 
to form a judgment of the different talents of 
theſe two great men: but they are ſaid to have 
owed a great part of their credit to the advan- 
tage of his action, which yet was thought to have 
more of art than was neceffary to an Orator, ſo 
that his compoſitions were not admired fo much 
by the Reader, as they had been by the Hearer '' ; 
while Cicero's more valued productions made all 
others of that kind leſs ſought for, and conſequently 
the leſs carefully preſerved. Hortenſius however 
was generally allowed by the Ancients, and by 
Cicero himſelf, to have poſſeſſed every accom- 
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pliſhment, which could adorn an Orator ; elegance 
of ſtyle; art of compoſition; fertility of inven. 


tion; ſweetneſs of elocution ; gracefulneſs of ac. 


tion. Theſe two Rivals lived, however, always 


with great civility and reſpect towards each other, 
and were uſually in the ſame way of thinking and 
acting in the affairs of the Republic; till Cicero, 


in the caſe of his exile, diſcovered the plain marks 
of a lurking envy and infidelity in Hortenſius: 


yet his reſentment carried bim no farther than to i 
ſome free complaints of it to their common friend 
Atticus, who made it his buſineſs to mitigate this W 
diſguſt, and hinder it from proceeding to an open 


breach; fo that Cicero, being naturally placable, 
lived again with him after his return on the ſame 


eaſy terms as before, and lamented his death at 


this time with great tenderneſs, not only as the 


private loſs of a friend, but a public misfortune 
to his Country, in being deprived of the ſervice 


and authority of ſo. experienced a ſtateſman at fo 
critical a conjuncture . 


From Rhodes he paſſed on to Epheſus, whence 


he ſet ſal on the firſt of October, and after a 
tedious paſſage landed at Athens on the four 
teenth **.- Here be lodged again in his old quarters, 
at the houſe of his friend Ariſtus. His Predecellor, 
Appius, who paſſed alſo through Athens on his 
return, had ordered a new Portico or Veſtibule 
to be built at his coſt to the Temple of the Eleu- 


finian Ceres; which ſuggeſted a thought likewiſe 


to Cicero of adding ſome ornament of the ſame 
kind to the Academy, as a public monument of 
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his name, as well as of his affection for the place: 
for he hated, he ſays, thoſe falſe inſcriptions of 
other people's ſtatues“, with which the Greeks 
uſed to flatter their new Maſters, by effacing the 
old titles, and inſcribing them anew to the great 
men of Rome. He acquainted Atticus with his 
deſign, and deſired his opinion upon it: but in 
all probability, it was never executed, ſince his 
ſtay at Athens was now very ſhort, and his 
thoughts wholly bent on Italy: for as all his Let- 
ters confirmed to him the certainty of a war, in 
which he muſt neceſſarily bear a part, ſo he was 
impatient to be at home, that he might have the 
clearer view of the ſtate of affairs, and take his 
meaſures with the greater deliberation **. Yet he 
was not ſtil] without hopes of peace, and that he 
ſhould be able to make up the quarrel between 
the chiefs ; for he was, of all men, the beſt qua- 
lified to effect it, on account not only of his 
authority, but of his intimate friendſhip with 
them both ; who ſeverally paid great court to him 
at this time, and reckoned upon him as their own, 
and wrote to him with a confidence of his being a 
determined friend“. 

In his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, 
one of his ſlaves, whom he ſoon after made free, 
happened to fall fick, and was left behind at 
Patræ to the care of friends and a phyſician. The 
mention of ſuch an accident will ſeem trifling to 
thoſe who are not acquainted with the character 
and excellent qualities of Tiro, and how much we 
are indebted to him for preſerving and tranſmit- 
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ting to poſterity the precious collection of Cicero 
Letters, of which a great part ſtill remain, and 
one entire book of them written to Tiro himſelf, 
ſeveral of which relate to the ſubject of this very 
illneſs. Tiro was trained up in Cicero's family, 
among the reſt of his young ſlaves, in every kind 
of uſeful and polite learning, and being a youth 
of ſingular parts and indultry, ſoon became an 
eminent Scholar, and extremely ſerviceable to his 
maſter in all his affairs both civil and domeſtic, 
« As for Tiro; ſays he to Atticus, I ſee you 
& have a concern for him: though he is won- 
« derfully uſeful to me, when he is well, in 
« every kind both of my buſineſs, and ſtudies, 
« yet I wiſh his health more, for his own huma— 
« nity and modeſty, than for any ſervice which! 
« reap from him.“ But his Letters to Tiro 
himſelf will beſt ſhow what an affectionate maſter 
he was: for from the time of leaving him, he 
never failed writing to him by every meſſenger 
or ſhip which paſſed that way, though it were 
twice or thrice a day, and often ſent one of his 
ſervants expreſs to bring an account of his health: 


the firſt of theſe Letters will give us a notion of 
the reſt, 


M. T. Cicero to Tiro. 


« I thought that I ſhould have been able to 
ce bear the want of you more eaſily ; but in truth 
I cannot beat it: and though it is of great im- 
& portance to my expected honor, to be at Rome 
< as ſoon as poſlible, yet I ſeem to have commit 
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« ted a ſin when J left you. But ſince you were 
« utterly againſt proceeding, in the voyage till 
« your health was confirmed, I approved yout 
« reſolution : nor do I now think otherwiſe, if 
&« you continue in the ſame mind. But after you 
« have begun to take meat again, if you think 
« that you ſhall be able to overtake me, that is 
« left to your conſideration. I have ſent Mario 
« to you with inſtructions, either to come with 
« you to me as ſoon as you can, or if you ſhould 
« ſtay longer, to return inſtantly without you. 
« Aſſure yourſelf, however, of this, that, as far 
« as it can be convenieut to your health, I wiſh 
nothing more than to have you with. me; but 
« if it be neceſſary for the perfecting your reco- 
« very, to ſtay a while longer at Patræ; that I 
« wiſh nothing more than to have you well. If 
you ſail immediately, you will overtake me at 
* Leucas : but if you ſtay to eſtabliſh your health, 
take care to have good company, good wea- 
* ther, and a good veſſel. Obſerve this one 
* thing, my Tiro, if you love me, that neither 
* Mario's coming, nor this Letter hurry you. 
* By doing what is moſt conducive to your health, 
* you will do what is moſt agreeable to me : weigh 
all theſe things by your own diſcretion. I want 
you; yet fo as to love you; my love makes 
* me wiſh to ſee you well; my want of you 
to fee you as ſoon as poſſible : the firſt is the 
* better; take care therefore, above all things, 
to get well again: of all your innumerable ſer— 
' vices to me, that will be the moſt acceptable 
“ — the third of November . - 


cc 


* 
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By the honor, that he mentions in the Letter 
he means the honor ofa Triumph, which his friend 
encouraged him to demand for his ſucceſs x 
Amanus and Pindeniſſum : in writing upon it to 
Atticus, he ſays, © conſider what you would 
* advife me with regard to a Triumph to which 
© my friends invite me: for my part, if Bibulus, 
* who, while there was a Parthian in Syria, 
never ſet a foot out of the gates of Antioch, 
any more than he did upon a certain occaſion N 
out of his own houſe, had not ſolicited a 
Triumph, 1 ſhould have been quiet ; but now 
it is a ſhame to fit ſtill“ . Again, as to a 
Triumph, I had no thoughts of it before B. 
bulus's moſt impudent Letters, by which he 
obtained an honorable ſupplication. If he had 
** really done all that he has written, I ſhould 
rejoice at it, and wiſh well to his ſuit ; but for 
him, who never_ ſtirred beyond the walls, 
while there was an enemy on this fide the 
Euphrates, to have ſuch an honor decreed ; and 
for me, whoſe army inſpired all their hopes 
and ſpirits into his, not to obtain the ſame, 
will be a. diſgrace to us; I ſay to us; joiniog 
* you to myſelf : wherefore I am determined 10 
“ puſh at all, and hope to obtain all“, 

After the contemptible account, which Cicero 
gives of Bibulus's conduct in Syria, it muſt appear 
ſtrange to ſee him honored with a ſupplication, 
and aſpiring even to a Triumph : but this was 
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not for any thing that he himſelf had done , but 


for what his Lieutenant Caſſius had performed! in 
his 
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his abſence againſt the Parthians; the ſucceſs of 
the Lieutenants being aſcribed always to the auſ- 
pices of che General, who reaped the reward and 
glory of it : and as the Parthians were the moſt 


dangerous enemies of the Republic, and the more 


particularly dreaded at this time for their late 
defeat of Craſſus, ſo any advantage gained againſt 
them was ſure to be well received at Rome, and 
repaid with all the honors that could reafonably 
be demanded. 

Whenever any Proconſul returned from his 
Province with pretenſions to a Triumph, his Faſ- 
ces, or Enſigns of Magiſtracy, were wreathed with 
laurel : with this equipage Cicero landed at Brun- 
diſium on the twenty - fifth of November, where 
his wife Terentia arrived at the ſame moment to 
meet him, fo that their firſt ſalutation was in the 
great ſquare of the City. From Brundiſium he 
marched forward by flow ſtages towards Rome, 
making it his buſineſs on the road to confer with 
all his friends of both parties, who came out to 


ſalute him; and to learn their ſentiments on the 
preſent ſtate of affairs; from which he ſoon per- 


ceived, what of all things he moſt dreaded, an 


univerſal diſpoſition ro war. But as he foreſaw_ 


the conſequences of it more coolly and clearly 
than any of them, fo his firſt reſolution was to 
apply all his endeavours and authority to the 
mediation of a peace. He had not yet declared for 
either ſide, not that he was irreſolute which of 
them to chuſe, for he was determined within him- 
ſelf to follow Pompey ; but the difficulty was how 
Vor. II. | 9 
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to act in the mean time towards Cæſar, ſo as to 
avoid taking part in the previous decrees, which 
were prepared againſt him, for abrogating his com- 


mand, and obliging him to diſband his forces on 
Pain of being declared an enemy : here he wiſhed 


to ſtand neuter a while, that he might act the 
mediator with the better grace and effect“. 

In this diſpoſition he had an interview- with 
Pompey on the tenth of December, of which he 
gives the following account: © We were toge- 
ther, ſays he, about two hours. He ſeemed 
* to be extremely pleaſed at my return; he ex- 
* horted me to demand a Triumph; promiſed 
* to do his part in it ; adviſed me not to appear 
zin the Senate, before I had obtained it, leſt 1 
„ ſhould diſguſt any of the Tribunes by declaring 
* my mind: in a word, nothing could be more 
* obliging than his whole diſcourſe on this ſub- 
« jet. But as to public affairs, he talked in 
„ ſuch a ſtrain as if a war was inevitable, with. 
out giving the leaſt hopes of an accommoda- 
* tion. He ſaid, that he had long perceived 
«© Cxſar to be alienated from him, but had re- 
« ceived a very late inſtance of it; for that 
* Hirtins came from Cæſar a few days before, 
„ and did not come to ſee him; and when Bal- 
© bus promiſed to bring Scipio an account of 
«* his buſinels, the next morning before day, 
„ Hirtius was gone back again to Cæſar in the 
© night: this he takes for a clear proof of Cz- 
« ſar's reſolution to break with him. In ſhort, 
* have no other comfort but in imagining, 
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„ that he, to whom even his enemies have 
« voted a ſecond Conſulſhip, and Fortune given 
the greateſt power, will not be ſo mad as to 
„put all this to hazard: yet if he begins to 
* ruſh on, I ſee many more things to be appre- 
* hended than I dare venture to commit to writ- 
ing: at preſent I propoſe to be at Rome on 
the third of January.“ 

There is one little - circumſtance frequently 
touched in Cicero's letters, which gave him a 
particular uneafineſs in his preſent ſituation, viz. 
his owing a ſum of money to Cæſar, which he 
imagined might draw ſome reproach upon him, 
ſince he thought it diſhonorable and indecent, he 
ſays, to be a debtor to one, againſt whom we 
were acting in public affairs: yet to pay it at 
that time would deprive him of a part of the 
money which he had reſerved for his Triumph“. 
He deſires Atticus however very earneſtly to ſee 
it paid, which was done without doubt accordingly, 
ſince we meet with no farther mention of it : it 
does not appear, nor 1s it eaſy to gueſs, for what 
occaſion this debt was contracted, unleſs it was 
to ſupply the extraordinary expenſe of his buildings 
after his return from exile, when he complained 
of being in a particular want of money from that 
general diſſipation of his fortunes. 

Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
contrived to have a ſecond conference with him 
before he reached the City, in hopes to alloy his 
fears, and beat him off from that vain project 
of an accommodation, which might help to cool 
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the zeal of his friends in the ſenate: he overtook 


him therefore at Lavernium, and came on with 
him to Formiz, where they ſpent a whole after. 
noon in a cloſe converſation. Pompey ſtrongly dif. 
couraged all thoughts of a pacification , declaring, 
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that there could be none but what was treacher. 
ous and dangerous; and that if Cæſar ſhould 
diſband his army, and take the Conſulſhip, he 
would throw the Republic into confuſion : but 


* he was of opinion, that when he underſtood their 


«c 


cc 


preparations againſt him, he would drop the 
Conſulſhip , and hold faſt his army: but if he 
was mad enough to come forward and act 
offenſively, he held him in utter contempt from 
a confidence in his own troops, and thoſe of 
the Republic. They had got with them the 
copy of a ſpeech, which Antony, one of the 
new Tribunes, made to the people four days 
before: it was a perpetual invective on Pompey's 
conduct from his firſt appearance in public, with 
great complaints againſt the violent and arbitrary 
condemnation of Citizens, and the terror of 
his arms. After reading 1t over together, what 
think, you, ſays Pompey, would Cæſar himſelf 
do, if in poſſeſſion of the Republic when this 
paultry , beggarly fellow, his Quæſtor, dares 
to talk at this rate ? on the whole, Pompey ſeemed 
not only not to deſire, but even to dread a peace“ 
Cicero, however, would not ſtill be driven 


from the hopes and purſuit of an accommoda- 
tion ; the more he obſerved the diſpoſition of 


both parties, the more he perceived the necelſlity 
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of it: the honeſt, as they were called, were diſ- 


united among themſelves: many of them diſſa- 
tisfied with Pompey; all fierce and violent; and 
denouncing nothing but ruin to their adverſaries; 
he clearly foreſaw , what he declared without ſcru- 
ple to his friends, © that which fide ſoever got 
„ the better, the war muſt neceſſarily end in a 
« Tyranny; the only difference was, that if 
* their enemies conquered, they ſhould be pro- 
* ſcribed, if their friends, be ſlaves.” Though 
he had an abborrence therefore of Cæſar's cauſe, 
yet his advice was, to grant him his own terms, 
rather than try the experiment of arms, “ and 
prefer the moſt unjuſt conditions to the juſteſt 
* war: fince after they had been arming him 
c againſt themſelves for ten years paſt, it was too 
“ late to think of fighting, when they had made 
* him too ſtrong for them. 

This was the ſum of his thoughts and nl 
when he arrived at Rome on the fourth of Ja- 
nuary; where he found the two new Conſuls 
entirely devored to Pompey's intereſts. On his 
approach towards the City great multitudes came 


out to meet him with all poſſible demonſtrations L. cox x EN“ 


of honor: his laſt ſtage was from Pompey's villa 
near Alba, becauſe his own at Tuſculum lay out 
of the great road, and was not commodious for 
a public entry: on his arrival, as he ſays, he fell 
into the very flame of civil diſcord, and found the 
war in effect proclaimed *** : for the Senate, at Sci- 
pioꝰs motion, had juſt vo a decree, *©* that Cæſar 


4 — diſmiſs his army by a certain da), or 
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* be declared an enemy; and when M. Antony 
and Q Caſſius, two of the Tribunes, oppoſed 
their negative to it,” as they had done to 
every decree propoſed againſt Cæſar, and could 
not be perſuaded by the entreaties of their friends, 
to give way to the authority of the Senate, they 
proceeded to that vote, which was the laſt re- 
ſort in caſes of extremity, © that the Conſuls, 
* Frators; | ribunes, and all who were about the 
* city with Proconſular power, ſhould take care 
* that the Republic received no detriment. ” As 
this was ſuppoſed to arm the Magiſtrates with 
an abſolute power, to treat all men as they pleal- 
ed, whom they judged to be enemies, ſo the 
Two Tribunes, together with Curio, imme- 
diately withdrew themſelves upow it, and fled in 
diſguiſe to Cæſar's camp, on pretence of danger 
and violence to their perſons, though none was yet 
offered or deſigned to them 

M. Antony, who now began to make a 
figure in the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient 
and noble extraction; the Grandlon of that cele- 
brated ſtateſman and orator, who loſt his life 
in the maſlacres of Marius and Cinna : his Fa- 
ther, as it is already related, had been honored 
with one of the moſt important commiſſions of 
the Republic; but aſter an inglorious diſcharge 
of it, died with the character of a corrupt, op- 
preſſive, and rapacious Commander. The Son, 
trained in the diſcipline of ſuch a Parent, whom 
he loſt when he was very young, launched out 
at once into all the exceſs of riot and debauchery 


eme 


and waſted his whole patrimony beſore he 


had put on the manly gown; ſhowing himſelf to 


be the genuine Son of that Father, who was born, 
as Salluſt ſays, to ſquander money, without ever 
employing a thought on buſineſs , till a preſent 
neceſſity urged him. His comely perſon, lively wit, 
inſinuating addreſs, made young Curio infinitely 


fond of him; ſo that, in ſpite of the com- 


mands of a ſevere Father , who had often turned 
Antony out of doors, and forbidden him his 
houſe, he could not be prevailed with to forſake 


his company; but ſupplied him with money for 
his frolics and amours, till he had involved him- 


ſelf on his account in a debt of fifty thouſand 


pounds. This greatly afflited old Curio; and 
Cicero was called in to heal the diſtreſs of the 


family, whom the Son entreated, with tears in his 
eyes, to intercede for Antony, as well as for 
himſelf, and not ſuffer them to be parted ; but 
Cicero having prevailed with the father to make 
his ſon eaſy, by diſcharging his debts, adviſed 
him to inſiſt upon it as a condition, and to en- 


force it by his paternal power, that he ſhould 


have no farther commerce with Antony. 
This laid the foundation of an early averſion in 
Antony to Cicero , increaſed ſtill by the perpe- 
tual courſe of Antony's life, which fortune hap- 
pened to throw among Cicero's inveterate ene- 
mies: for, by the ſecond marriage of his mo- 
ther, he became ſon-in-law to that Lentulus, who 


was put to death for conſpiring with Catiline, 


by whom he was initiated into all the cabals of a 
| | P4 
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traĩtorous faction, and infected with principles per. 
nicious to the liberty of Rome. To revenge the 
death of his father, he attached himſelf to Clo. 
dius, and, during his Tribunate, was one of the 
miniſters of all his violences; yet was detected at 
the ſame time in ſome criminal intrigue in his fa- 
mily , injurious to the honor of his Patron . 
From this education in the City , he went abroad 
to learn the art of war under Gabinius, the moſt 
profligate of all Generals; who gave him the 
command of his horſe in Syria, where he fgna- 
lized bis courage in the reſtoration of King Ptolemy, 
and acquired the firſt taſte of martial glory, in 
an expedition undertaken againſt the laws and re- 
ligion of his Country-“. From Egypt, inſtead 
of coming home , where his debts would not ſuffer 
him to be eaſy , he went to Cæſar into Gaul, the 
ſure refuge of all the needy, the deſperate, and 
the audacious : and after ſome ſtay in that Pro- 
vince, being furniſhed with money and credit by 
Cæſar, he returned to Rome to ſue for the Quæſ- 
torſhip '*'*. Cæſar recommended him in a prel- 
ſing manner to Cicero, © entreating him to ac- 
te cept Antony's ſubmiſſion, and pardon him 
“ for what was paſt, and to aſſiſt him in his 
« preſent ſuit: with which Cicero readily com- 
« plied,” and obliged Antony ſo highly by it, 
that he declared war preſently againſt Clodius, 
© whom he attacked with great fierceneſs in the 
ec Forum; and would certainly have killed, if 
tc he had not found means to hide himſelf un- 
& der ſome ſtairs. ” Antony openly gave out, 
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* that he owed all this to Cicero's generoſity, to 
« whom he could never make amends for for- 
« mer injuries, but by the deſtruction of his ene- 
% my Clodius . Being choſen Quzſtor, 
he went back immediately to Cæſar, without ex- 
petting his lot, or a decree of the Senate, to ap- 
point him his Province: where, though be had 
all imaginable opportunities of acquiring money , 
yet by ſquandering, as faſt as he got it, he came 
a ſecond time empty and beggarly to Rome. to 
put up for the Tribunate; in which office, after 
the example of his friend Curio, having ſold him- 
ſelf to Cæſar, he was, as Cicero ſays, as much 
the cauſe of the enſuing war, as Helen was of that 
of: Troy ***- 

It is certain at leaſt, that Antony's flight gave 
the immediate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold: 
* Cxſar,” ſays he, © will betake himſelf to arms, 
* either for our want of preparation, or if no 
regard be had to him at the election of Con- 
« ſuls; but eſpecially, if any Tribune, obſtruct— 
ing the deliberations of the Senate, or exciting 
the people to ſedition, ſhould happen to be 
cenſured or over-ruled, or taken off, or ex- 
pelled, or pretending to be expelled, run 
away to him——'*. In the ſame Letter he 
gives a ſhort , but true ſtate of the merit of his 
cauſe: What, ſays he,“ can be more impudent ? 
* You have held your government ten years, 
not granted to you by the Senate, but extort- 
ed by violence and faction: the full term is 
expired, not of the law, but of your licentious 
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* will: but allow it to be a law; it is now de. 
creed, that you muſt have a ſucceſſor* yon 
cc 
* you firſt ſhow your regard to us: will you 
pretend to keep an army longer than the peo- 
ple ordered, and contrary to the will of the 
„Senate? but Crzfar's ſtrength lay not in 


the goodneſs of his cauſe, but of his troops 32 


conſiderable part of which he was now drawing 


together towards the confines of Italy, to be 


ready to enter into action at any warning: the 
flight of the Tribunes gave kim a plauſible handle 
to begin, and ſeemed to ſanctify his attempt; 
but © his real motive, ſays Plutarch, © was the 
* ſame that animated Cyrus and Alexander be- 
fore him to diſturb the peace of mankind; 
« the unquenchable thirſt of Empire, and the 
wild ambition of being the greateſt man in 
the world, which was not poſſible, till Pom- 
« pey was firſt deſtroyed '**.” Laying hold 
therefore of the occaſion, he preſently paſſed the 
Rubicon, which was the boundary of his Pro- 
. vince on that ſide of Italy, and marching forward 
in an hoſtile manner, poſſeſſed himſelf without 
reſiſtance of the next great Towns in his way, 
Ariminum, Piſaurum, Ancona, Aretium , &c. 

In this confuſed and diſordered ſtate of the 
City, Cicero's friends were ſoliciting the decree 
of his Triumph, to which the whole Senate ſigui- 
fied their ready conſent: but © the conſul Len- 
* tulus, to make the favor more particularly his 
** own, deſired that it might be deferred for 3 


cc 


/ 


refuſe, and ſay, have ſome regard to me: do! 
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« while, till the public affairs were better ſettled, 
« giving his word, that he would then be the 
« mover of it himſelf **.” But Cæſar's ſud- 
den march towards Rome put an end to all far- 
ther thoughts of it, and ſtruck the Senate with 
ſuch a panic, that, as if he had been already at 
the gates, they reſolved preſently to quit the 
City, and retreat towards the ſouthern parts of 
Italy. All the principal Senators had particular 
diſtricts aſſigned to their care, to be provided 
with troops, and all materials of defence againſt 
Cæſar. Cicero had Capua, with the inſpection of 
the Sea- coaſt from Formiæ: he would not accept 
any greater charge for the ſake of preſerving his 
authority in the taſk of mediating a peace; and 
for the ſame reaſon, when he perceived his new 
Province wholly unprovided againſt an enemy , and 
that it was impoſſible to hold Capua without a 
ſtrong Garriſon, he reſigned his Employment, and 
choſe not to act at all“ 

Capua had always been the common ſeminary 
or place of educating Gladiators ſor the great 
men of Rome, where Cæſar had a famous ſchool 
of them at this time which he had long main- 
tained under the beſt maſters for the occaſions of 
his public ſhows in the City; and as they were 
very numerous and well furniſhed with arms; 
there was reaſon to apprehend that they would 
break out, and make ſome attempt in favor of 
their maſter, which might have been of danger. 
ous conſequence in the preſent circumſtances of 


the Republic ; ſo that Pompey thought it neceſſary 
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to take them out of their ſchool, and diſtri 
bute them among the principal Inhabitants of the 
place, aſſigning two to each maſter of a family, 
by which he ſecured them from doing any mil. 
chief“. 

While the Pompeian party was under no ſmall 
dejection on account of Pompey's quitting the 
City, and retreating from the approach of Cæſar, 
T. Labienus, one of the chief Commanders on 
the other ſide, deſerted Cæſar, and came over to 
them, which added ſome new life to their cauſe, 
and raiſed an expectation that many more would 
follow his example. Labienus had eminently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Gallic war, where 
next to Cœſar himſelf, he had born the principal 
part, and by Cæſar's favor, had raiſed an im- 
menſe fortune: fo that he was much careſſed, and 
carried about every.where by Pompey, who pro- 
miſed himſelf great ſervice from his fame and ex- 
perience, and eſpecially from his credit in Cæſars 
army, and the knowledge of all his counſels: but 
his account of things, like that of all deſerters , was 
accommodated rather to pleaſe, than to ſerve his 
new friends; repreſenting the weakneſs of Cæſars 
troops, their averſion to his preſent deſigns, the 
diſaffection of the two Gauls, and diſpoſition to 
revolt; the contrary of all which was found to be 
true in the experiment: and as he came to them 
ſingle, without bringing with him any of thoſe 
troops with which he had acquired his reputation, 
ſo his deſertion had no other effect, than to ruin 


his own fortunes , without doing any «ſervice to 
Pompey **. 
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But what gave a much better proſpect to all 
honeſt men, was the propoſal of an accommoda— 
tion, which came about this time from Cæſar; 
who while he was puſhing on the war with in- 
credible vigor, talked of nothing but peace, 
and endeavoured particularly to perſuade Cicero, 
« that he had no other view, than to ſecure him- 
« ſelf from the inſults of his enemies, and yield 
« the firſt rank in the ſtate to Pompey 
The conditions were, © that Pompey ſhould go 
« to his government of Spain, that his new 
« levies ſhould be diſmiſſed, and his garriſons 
* withdrawn, and that Cæſar ſhould deliver up 
« his -Provinces, the farther Gaul to Domitius, 
« the hither to Conſidius, and ſue for the Con- 
“ {ulſhip in perſon, without requiring the privt- 
«© lege of abſence.” Theſe terms were readily 
embraced in a grand council of the Chiefs at 
Capua, and young L. Cæſar, who brought them, 
was ſent back with letters from Pompey, and the 
addition only of one preliminary article, © that 
* Czxſar in the mean while ſhould recal his 
troops from the Towns, which he had ſeized 
* beyond his Juriſdiction, ſo that the Senate 
© might return to Rome, and ſettle the whole 
affair with honor and freedom. Cicero 
was preſent at this council, of which he gave an 
account to Atticus; © I came to Capua“ ſays he, 
* yeſterday the twenty - ſixth of January, where 
* I met the Conſuls, and many of our order: 
* they all wiſh that Cæſar would ſtand to his 
* conditions, and withdraw his troops: Favonius 
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* © alone was againſt all conditions impoſed by 
« Cxfſar, but was little regarded by the Coun 8 
c cjil: for Cato himſelf would now rather live 
4 a ſlave, than fight; and declares , that ii 
« Cxfſar recal his garriſons, he will attend the! 
« Senate, when the conditions come to be ſettled, 
cc and not go to Sicily, where his ſervice MW 
«© more neceſſary, which I am afraid will be 
« of ill conſequence ——— there is a ſtrange va. 
c riety in our Sentiments ; the greateſt part ate 
© of opinion, that Cæſar will not ſtand to his 
« terms, and that theſe offers are made only to 
« hinder our preparations: but I am apt to think 
< that he will withdraw his troops: for he gets 
ce the better of us by being made Conſul, and 
with leſs iniquity, than in the way which he 
“ is now purſuing; and we cannot poſſibly come 
« off without ſome loſs; for we are ſcandalouſly 
« unprovided both with ſoldiers, and with money, 
* ſince all that which was either private in the 
« City, or public in the treaſury, is left a prey 
3 co him 
During the ſuſpenſe of this tw; and the 
expectation of Cæſar's anſwer, Cicero began to 
conceive ſome hopes that both ſides were relent- 
ing, and diſpoſed to make up the quarrel ; Cx 
ſar, from a reflection on his raſhneſs, and the 
Senate on their want of preparation: but he till 
ſuſpeted Cæſar, and the ſending a meſſage ſo 
important by a perſon ſo inſignificant, as young 
Lucius Cæſar, looked, he ſays, as if he had done it 
by way of contempt, or with a view to diſclaim it, 
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eſpecially , when after offering conditions, which 
were likely to be accepted, he would not fit ſtill 
to wait an anſwer, but continued his march with 
the ſame diligence, and in the ſame hoſtile manner 
as before ***. His ſuſpicions proved true; for 


by letters , which came ſoon after from Furnius 


and Curio, he perceived, that they made a mere 


WT jeſt of the Embaſſy 


It ſeems very evident , that Czſar had no 


real thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard 
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to Pompey's anſwer, and the trifling reaſons 
which he gave for lighting it: but he had 
a double view in offering thoſe conditions; for 
by Pompey's rejecting them, as there was reaſon 
to expect from his known averſion to any treaty, 
he hoped to load him with the odium of the war: 
or by his embracing them, to flacken his pre- 
parations, and retard his deſign of leaving Italy; 
whilſt he himſelf, in the mean time, by following 
him with a celerity that amazed every body, 
might chance to come up with him before he could 
embark, and give a deciſive blow to the war; 
from which he had nothing to apprehend , but 
it's being drawn into length. I now plainly 
© ſee,” ſays Cicero, © though later indeed than I 
could have wiſhed on account of the aſſurances 
given me by Balbus , that he aims at nothing 
* elſe, nor has ever aimed at any thing from the 
beginning, but Pompey's life. 

It we conſider this famous paſſage of the 
Rubicon , abſtractedly from the event, it ſeems to 
have been ſo hazardous and deſperate, that 
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Pompey might reaſonably contemn the thought 
of it, as of an attempt too raſh for any prudent 
man to venture upon. If Cæſar's view indeed 
had been to poſſeſs himſelf only of Italy, there 
could have been no difficulty in it: his army was 
undoubtedly the beſt which was then in the 
world ; fluſhed with victory , animated with zeal 
for the perſon of their General, and an over-match 
for any which could be brought againſt it into 
the field: but this ſingle army was all that he had 
to truſt to; he had no reſource : the loſs of one 
battle was certain ruin to him ; and yet he muſt 
neceſſarily run the riſk of many before he could 
gain his end : for the whole Empire was armed 
againſt him; every Province offered a freſh . 
enemy, and a freſh field of action: where he was 
like to be expoſed to the ſame danger as on the 
plains of Pharſalia. But above all, his enemies 
were maſters of the ſea , fo that he could not 
_ tranſport his forces abroad without the hazard 
of their being deſtroyed by a ſuperior fleet, or of 
being ſtarved at land by the difficulty of conveying 
ſupphes and proviſions to them: Pompey relied 
chiefly on this ſingle circumſtance, and was 
perſuaded , that it muſt neceffarily determine the 
war in his favor *** : fo that it ſeems ſurpriſing, 


how ſuch a ſuperiority of advantage, in the hands 
of fo great a Commander, could poſlibly fail of 
ſucceſs; and we muſt admire rather the fortune, 
than the conduct of Cæſar, for carrying him. ſafe 


through all theſe difficultics to the poſſeſſion of 
the Empire. 


Cicero 
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Cicero ſeldom ſpeaks of his attempt, but as a 
kind of madneſs , and ſeemed to retain ſome 
hopes to the laſt, that he would not perſiſt 
in it: the ſame imagination made Pompey and the 
Senate ſo reſolute to defy , when they were in no 
condition to oppoſe him. Cæſar on the other 


hand might probably imagine, that their ſtiffneſs 


proceeded from a vain conceit of their ſtrength, 

which would induce them to venture a battle 
wich him in Italy; in which caſe he was ſure 
enough to beat them: ſo that both ſides were 
drawn farther perhaps than they intended, by 
miſtaking each other's view. Cæſar, I ſay, 
might well apprehend, that they deſigned to try 
their ſtrength with him in Italy; for that was 
the conſtant perſuaſion of the whole party , who 
thought it the beſt ſcheme which could be purfued : 
Pompey humored them in it , and always talked 
big to keep up their ſpirits ; and though he ſaw 
from the firſt the neceſlity of quitting Italy, yet 
he kept the ſecret to himſelf, and wrote word at 
the ſame time to Cicero, that he ſhould have a 
firm army in a few days, with which he would 
march againſt Cæſar into Picenum, ſo as to give 
them an opportunity of returning to the City““. 

The plan of the war, as it was commonly . 
ſtood, was to poſſeſs themſelves of the principal 
poſts of Italy, and act chiefly on the deſenſive, 
in order to diſtreſs Czſar by their different armies, 

cut off his opportunities of forage , hinder his acceſs 
to Rome, and hold him continually. employed, 


till the veteran army from Spain, under Pompey's 
Vol. II. Sug 
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Lieutenants, Afranius, Petreius, and Vatto, 
could come up to finiſh his overthrow ***, This 
was the notion which the Senate entertained of 
the war; they never conceived it poſſible that 
Pompey ſhould ſubmit to the diſgrace of flying 
before Cæſar, and giving up Italy a prey to his 
enemy : in this confidence Domitius, with a very 
conſiderable force, and ſome of the principal 
Senators, threw himſelf into Corfinium, a ſtrong 
town at the foot of the Apennine , on the Adriatic 
fide, where he propoſed to make a ſtand againſt 
Cæſar, and ſtop the progreſs of his march but 
he loſt all his troops in the attempt, to the 
number of three Legions, for want of knowing 
Pompey's ſecret. Pompey indeed, when he ſaw 
what Domitius intended, preſſed him earneſtly, 
by ſeveral Letters, to come away and join 
with him, telling him, © that it was impoſlible 
to make any oppoſition to Cæſar, till their 
« whole forces were united ; and that as to 
« himſelf, he had with him only the two Legions, 
„ which were recalled: from Cæſar, and were 
«© not to be truſted againſt him; and if Domitius 
« ſhould entangle himſelf in Cortinium, ſo as to 
«© be precluded by Cæſar from a retreat, that he 
« could not come to his relief with ſo weak an 
« army, and bad him therefore not to be ſur- 
<« priſed to hear of his retiring , if Cæſar ſhould 
<« perliſt to march towards him“: yet Domitius, 
prepoſſeſſed with the opinion, thav Italy was to 
be the ſeat of the war, and that Pompey 
would never ſuffer ſo good a body of troops, and 
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ſo many of his beſt friends to be loſt, would not 
quit the advantageous poſt of Corfinium , but” 
depended ſtill on being relieved ; and when he 
was actually beſieged, ſent Pompey word, how 
eaſily Cxfar might be intereepted between their 
two armies . 

Cicero was as much diſappointed as any of 
the reſt ; he had never dreamt of their being 
obliged to quit Italy, till by Pompey's motions 
he perceived at laſt his intentions ; of which he 
ſpeaks, with great ſeverity , in ſeveral of his Let- 
ters, and begs Atticuss advice upon that new 

5 face of their affairs; and to enable Atticus to give. 
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it the more clearly , he explains to him in ſhort 
N what occurred to * own mind on the one ſide 
; and the other. © The great obligations,“ ſays he, 
1 « which I am under to Pompey, and my particular 
« friendſhip with him , as well as the cauſe of the 
. © Republic itſelf, ſeem to perſuade me, that I 
« ought to join my counſels and fortunes with his. 


: « Beſides, if I ſtay behind, and deſert that band 
> « of the beſt and moſt eminent Citizens, I muſt 
p « fall under the power of a ſingle perſon , who 
) gives me many proofs indeed of being my friend, 
4 « and whom, as you know, I had long ago taken 
n care to make ſuch, from a ſuſpicion of this very 


5 « ſtorm , which now hangs over us; yet it ſhould 
d * be well conſidered , both how far I may venture 
5 * ro truſt him, and ſuppoſing it clear, that I 
5 may truſt him, whether it be conſiſtent with 
y „the character of a firm and honeſt Citizen to 
9 continue in that City, in which he has born 
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the greateſt honors , and performed the great- 
eſt acts, and where he is now inveſted with 
the moſt honorable Prieſthood, when it is to be 


attended with ſome danger, and perhaps with 


ſome diſgrace, if Pompey ſhould ever reſtore 
the Republic. "Theſe are the difficulties on 
the one ſide; let us ſee what there are on the 
other : nothing has hitherto been done by our 
Pompey , either with prudence or courage; 
I may add alſo nothing but what was contrary 


* to my advice and authority : I will omit thoſe 
„ old ſtories; how he firſt nurſed, raiſed and 
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armed this man againſt the Republic ; how 
he ſupported him 1n carrying his laws by violence, 
and without regard to the Auſpices ; how he 
added the farther Gaul to his Government , 


made himſelf his ſon- in- law, aſſiſted as Augur 


in the Adoption of Clodius, was more zealous 
to reſtore me, than to prevent my being 
expelled; enlarged the term of Cæſar's command, 
ſerved him in all his affairs in his abſence, 
nay, in his third Conſulſhip, after he began 
to eſpouſe the intereſts of the Republic , how 


he inſiſted, that the ten Tribunes ſhould jointly 


propoſę a law to diſpenſe with his abſence 
in ſuing for the Conſulſhip , which he confirmed 
afterwards by a law of his own, and oppoſed 
the Conſul Marcellus , when he 1 to put 
an end to his government on the firſt of March: 
but to omit, I fay, all this, what can be more 


difhonorable, or ſhow a greater want of conduct 


than this retreat, or rather ſhameſul flight from 
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the City ? what conditions were not preferable 
* to the neceſſity of abandoning our country? the 
conditions, I confeſs, were bad, yet what can 
„be worſe than this? but Pompey , you will ſay, 
« will recover the Republic ; when ? or what 
preparation is there for it? is not all Picenum 
* loſt ? is not the way left open to the City? is 
not all our treaſure both public and private 

* given up to the enemy? in a word, there is no 

party, no forces, no place of rendezyous for the 
* friends of the Republic to reſort to; Apulia is 
„ choſen for our retreat; the weakeſt and remoteſt 
* part of Italy, which implies nothing but deſpair, 
and a deſign of flying by the opportunity of the 
* ſea, &c. . In another Letter, © there is but 
one thing wanting, ſays he, © to complete our 
* friend's diſgrace ; his failing to ſuccour Domitius: 
* no body doubts but that he will come to his 
relief; yet I am not of that mind. Will he then 
** deſert ſuch a Citizen, and the reſt , whom you 
know to be with bim ; eſpecially when he has 
thirty cohorts in the Town : yes, unleſs all 
things deceive me, he will deſert him: he is 
* ſtrangely frightened ; means nothing but to fly, 
yet you, for | perceive what your opinion is, 
** think , that I ought to follow this man. For 
my part. I eaſily know, whom I ought to fly, 
not whom I ought to follow. As to that 
** ſaying of mine, which you extol, and think 
* worthy to be celebrated, that I had rather be 
* conquered with Pompey , than conquer with 
* Cæxſar, it is true, I ſtill ay ſo; but with ſuch 2 
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« Pompey as he then was , or as I took him to 
* be: but as for this man, who runs away, before 
« he knows from whom, or whither , who has 
« betrayed us and ours, given up his country, 
« and is now leaving Italy; if I had rather be 
« conquered with bim, the thing is over, I am 
© conquered, &c.*." 

There was a notion in the mean while, that 
univerſally prevailed through Italy, of Ceſar's 
cruel and revengeful temper , from which horrible 
effects were apprehended : Cicero himſelf was 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with it, as appears from many 
of his Letters, where he ſeems to take it for 
granted, that he would be a ſecond Phalaris, not 
a Piſiſtratus; a bloody, not a gentle Tyrant. This 
he inferred from the violence of his paſt life; the 
nature of his preſent enterpriſe ; and above all, 
from the character of his friends and followers; 
who were, generally. ſpeaking, a needy , pro- 
fligate, audacious crew ; prepared for every thing 
that was deſperate **. It was affirmed likewiſe, 
with great confidence, that he had openly declared, 
that he was now coming to revenge the deaths, 
of Cn. Carbo, M. Brutus, and all the other 
Marian Chiefs, whom Pompey , when acting 
under Sylla, had cruelly put 'to death for their 
oppoſition to the Syllan cauſe ***. But there was 
no real ground for any of theſe ſuſpicions : for 
Cæſar, who thought Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, 
the greateſt of Goddeſſes, and whoſe ſole view it 
had been through life to bring his affairs to this 
criſis, and to make a bold puſh for Empire, had, 
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from the obſervation of paſt times, and the fate of 
former Tyrants, laid it down for a maxim, that 
clemency 1n victory was the beſt means of ſecuring 
the ſtability of it“ . Upon the ſurrender there- 
fore of Corfinium, where he had the firſt oppor- 
tunity of giving a public ſpecimen of himſelf, he 
ſhowed a noble example of moderation, by the 
generous diſmiſſion of Domitius, and all the other 


Senators who fell into his hands; among whom 


was Lentulus Spinther, Cicero's particular friend!“. 
This made a great turn in his favor by eaſing 
people of the terrors, which they had before 
conceived of him, and ſeemed to confirm what 
he affected every where to give out, that he 
ſought nothing by the war but the ſecurity of his 
perſon and dignity. Pompey, on the other hand, 
appeared every day more and more deſpicable , by 
flying before an enemy, whom his pride and 
perverſeneſs was ſaid to have driven to the neceſ- 
ſity of taking arms — © tell me, I beg of you,” 
ſays Cicero, © what can be more wretched , than 
for the one to be gathering applauſe from the 
* worlt of cauſes, the other giving offence in 
the beſt ? the one to be reckoned the preſerver 
of his enemies, the other the deſerter of 
his friends? and in truth, though I bave all 
the affection which I ought to have for our 
friend Cnæus, yet, I cannot excuſe his not 
coming to the relief of ſuch men; for if he 
was afraid to do it, what can be more paultry ? 
or if, as ſome think , he thought to make his 
** cauſe the more popular by their deſtruction, 
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From 
this firſt experiment of Cæſar's clemency , Cicero 
took occaſion to ſend him a Letter of compliment, 
and to thank him particularly for his generous 
treatment of Lentulus, who when Conſul , had 
been the chief author of his reſtoration 5; to which 
Cæſar returned the following anſwer. 


* what can be more unjuſt ? &c. 


Cæſar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 


« You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly 
*& known to you, that nothing is farther removed 
« from me than cruelty; and as I have a great 
“ pleaſure from the thing itſelf, ſo I rejoice and 
© triumph. to find my act approved by you: nor 
does it at all move me, that thoſe, who were 
« diſmiſſed by me, are ſaid to be gone away to 
* renew the war againſt me: for I defire nothing 
more, than that I may always act like myſelf; 
* they like themſelves. I wiſh that you would 
* meet me at the City, that I may uſe your coun- 
* ſel and aſſiſtance as I have hitherto dons in all 
things. Nothing, I aſſure you, is dearer to me 
* than Dolabella; I will owe this favor therefore 
* to him: nor is it poſſible for him indeed to 
* bebave otherwiſe, ſuch is his humanity, his 
good ſenſe, and his affection to me, Adieu““.“ 

When Pompey, after the unhappy affair of 
Corfininm, found himſelf obliged to retire' to 
Brundiſium, and to declare, what he had never 
before directly owned, his deſign of quitting Italy, 


149 _ 


and carrying the war abroad ; he was very 
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deſirous to draw Cicero along with him, and 
wrote two Letters to him at Formiz, to preſs 
him to come away directly; but Cicero, already 
much out of humor with him, was diſguſted till 
the more by his ſhort and negligent manner of 
writing, upon an occaſion ſo important***: the 
ſecond of Pompey's Letters, with Cicero's an- 
ſwer, will explain the preſent ſtate of their af- 
fairs, and Cicero's ſentiments upon them. 


Cn. Pompeius Magnus Proconſul to M. Cicero 
Emperor. 


* If you are in good health, I rejoice: I read 
your Letter with pleaſure: for I perceived in 
* it your ancient virtue by your concern for the 
common ſafety. The Conſuls are come to 
* the army, which I had in Apulia: I earneſtly 
q<=bort you, by your ſingular and perpetual 
* affection to the Republic, to come allo to us, 
that by our joint advice we may give help and 
relief to the afflicted Rate. I would have you 
make the Appian way your road, and come 


in all haſte to Brundiſium. Take care of your 
© health.” 


M. Cicero Emperor to Cn. Magnus Proconſul. 


„When I ſent that letter, which was deli- 
vered to you at Canuſium, I had no ſuſpicion 
* of your croſſing the ſea for the ſervice of the 
Republic, and was in great hopes, that we 
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* ſhould be able, either to bring about an ac- 
* commodation, which to me ſeemed the moſt 
* uſeful, or to defend the Republic with the great- 
* eſt dignity in Italy. In the mean time, be. 
fore my Letter reached you, being informed 
* of your reſolution, by the ioftructions which 
you ſent to the Conſuls, I did not wait till I 
could have a Letter from you, but ſet out im- 
* mediately towards you with my Brother and 
our children for Apulia. When we were come 
to Jheanum, your friend C. Meſſius, and ma- 
ny others told us, that Cæſar was on the road 
to Capua, and would lodge that very night at 
«© FEſernia: I was much diſturbed at it, becauſe, 
* if it was true, I not only took my journey to 
be precluded, but myſelf alſo to be certainly 
a priſoner. I went on therefore to Cales with 
intent to Ray there, till I could learn from 
* Xſernia the certainty of my intelligence: ar 
* Cales there was brought to me a copy of the 
© Letter, which you wrote to the Conſul Lentu- 
* lus, with which you fent the copy allo of one 
that you had received from Domitius, dated 
the eighteenth of February, and fignihed, 
that it was of great importance to the Repub- 
lic, that all the troops ſhould be drawn toge- 
* ther, as ſoon as poflible, to one place; yet 
* ſo as to leave a ſufficient Garriſon in Capua. 
Upon reading theſe Letters, I was of the ſame 
opinion with all the reſt, that you were re- 
* ſolved to march to Corfioium with all your 
* forces, Whither, when Cæſar lay before the 
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« Town, I thought it impoſſible for me to come. 


« While this affair was in the utmoſt expecta- 
« tion, we were informed at one and the ſame 
“time both of what had happened at Corfinium, 


© and that you were actually marching towards 


“ Prundifium: and when I and my Brother re- 
« ſolved without heſitation to follow you thither, 
we were advertiſed by many, who came from 
& Samnium, and Apulia, to take care that we 
« did not fall into Cæſar's hands, for that he was 
« upon his march to the fame places where our 
& road lay, and would reach them ſooner than 
« we could poſſibly do. This being the caſe, it 
did not feem adviſable to me, or my Brother, 
or any of our friends, to run the riſk of hurt- 
ing, not only ourſelves, but the Republic, 
by our raſhneſs: eſpecially when we could not 
doubt, but that if the journey had been ſafe 
* to us, we ſhould not then be able to overtake 
« you. In the mean while I received your Let- 
ter, dated from Canuſium the twenty - firſt of 
February, in which you exhort me to come in 
all haſte to Brundiſium: but as I did not receive 
it till the twenty-niath, I made no queſtion 
but that you were already arrived at Brundi- 
ſlum, and all that road ſeemed wholly ſhut 
up to us, and we ourſelves are ſurely intercept- 
ed as thoſe who were taken at Corfinium: for 
we did not reckon them only to be priſoners, 
who were actually fallen into the enemy's hands, 
but thoſe too not leſs ſo, who happen to be 
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their adverſaries. Since this is our caſe, I 
heartily wiſh in the firſt place, that I had al- 
ways been with you, as I then told you when 
I relinquiſhed the Command of Capua, which 
I did not do for the ſake of avoiding trouble, 
but becauſe I ſaw that the Town could not be 
held without an army, and was unwilling 
that the ſame accident ſhould happen to me, 
which to my ſorrow has happened to ſome of 
our braveſt Citizens at Corfinium: but ſince it 
has not been my lot to be with you, I wiſh 
that I had been made privy to your counſels: 
for | could not poſſibly ſuſpect, and ſhould 
ſooner have believed any thing, than that for 
the good of the Republic, under ſuch a Lead- 
er as you, we ſhould not be able to ſtand our 
ground in Italy: nor do I now blame your 


conduct, but lament the fate of the Republic; 
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and though I cannot comprehend what it is 
which you have followed, yet I am not the 
leſs perſuaded, that you have done nothing, 
but with the greateſt reaſon. You remember, 


1 believe, what my opinion always was; firſt, 


to preſerve peace even on bad conditions; then 
about leaving the City; for as to Italy, you 


© never intimated a tittle to me about it: but I 
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ce 


do not take upon myſelf to think, that my 
advice ought to have been followed: I follow- 
ed yours; nor that for the ſake of - the Repub- 
lic, of which I deſpaired, and which is now 
overturned, ſo as not to be raiſed up again 
without a civil and moſt pernicious war: 1 
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* ſought you; deſired to be with you; nor will 
* I omit the firſt opportunity which offers of 
* effecting it. I eaſily perceived, through all this 
* affair, that I did not fatisfy thoſe who are fond 
of fighting: for I made no ſcruple to own, 
* that I wiſhed for nothing ſo much as peace; 
* not but that I had the fame appreheofions 
from it as they; but I thought them more 
** tolerable than a civil war; then, after the war 
* was begun, when I ſaw that conditions of 
peace were offered to you, and a full and ho- 
* norable anſwer given to them, I began to 
weigh and deliberate well upon my own con- 
* duc, which, conſidering your kindnefs to me, 
1. fancied that 1 ſhould eaſily explain to your 
* ſatisfaction: J recollected that I was the only 
8 man, vis , for the greateſt ſervices to the pub- 
* lic, had ſuffered a moſt wretched and cruel pu- 
* niſhment : that I was the only one, who, if I 
** offended him, to whom at the very time when 
we were in arms againſt him, a ſecond Con- 
* ſulſhip and moſt ſplendid Triumph was offer- 
* ed, ſhould be invoived again in all the ſame 
* ſtruggles; ſo that my perſon ſeemed to ſtand 
* always expoſed as a public mark to the ivſults 
of profligate Citizens: nor did I ſuſpect any 
of theſe things till I was openly threatened with 
them, nor was I ſo much afraid of them, if 
they were really to beſal me, as I judged it 
* prudent to decline them, if they could ho- 
'* neſtly be avoided. You ſee iu ſhort the ſtate 
of my conduct while we had any hopes of 
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peace; what bas ſince happened deprived me 
* of all power to do any thing: but to thoſe 
* whom I do not pleaſe I can eafily anſwer, that 
I never was more a friend to C. Cæſar than 
« they, nor they ever better friends to the Re- 
„public than myſelf: the only difference be- 
tween me and them is, that as they are ex- 
cellent Citizens, and I not far removed from 
that character, it was my advice to proceed 
* by way of treaty, which I underſtood to be 
approved alſo by you; theirs by way of arms; 
and ſince this method has prevailed, it ſhall be 
my care to behave myſelf ſo, that the Repub- 
* lic may not want in me the ſpirit of a true 
Citizen, nor you of a friend. Adieu.“ 

The diſguſt, which Pompey's management 
had given him, and which he gently intimates 
in this Letter, was the true reaſon why he did 
not join him at this time: he had a mind to del: 
berate a while longer, before he took a ſtep fo 
deciſive: this he owns to Atticus, where, after 
recounting all the particulars of his own conduct, 
which were the moſt liable to exception, he adds, 
I have neither done nor omitted to do any thing, 
which has not both a probable and prudent excuſe — 
and in truth was willing to conſider a little longer, 
what was right and fit for me to do“. The 
chief ground of his deliberation was, that he till 
thought a peace poſſible, in which caſe Pompey 
and Cxſar would be one again, and he had no 
mind to give Cæſar any cauſe to be an enemy 
to him, when he was become a friend to Pompey. 


6c 
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While things were in this ſituation, Ceſar 
ſent young Balbus after the Conſul Lentulus, to 
endeavour to perſuade him to ſtay in Italy, and re- 
turn to the City , by the offer of every thing that 
could tempt him: he called upon Cicero on his 
way, who gives the following account of it to 
Atticus: Young. Balbus came to me on the 


* twenty-fourth in the evening, running ia all 


* haſte by private roads after Lentulus, with Let- 
« ters and inſtructions from Cœſar, and the offer 
« of any Government, if he will retura to Rome: 
but it will have no effect unlefs they happen 
„ to meet: he told me that Cæſar deſired no- 
thing ſo much as to overtake Pompey; which 
[ believe; and to be friends with him again; 
which I do not believe; and begin to fear, 
that all his clemency means nothing elſe at laſt 
* but to give that one cruel blow. The elder 
* Balbus writes me word, that Czſar wiſhes no- 
thing more than to live in ſafety, and yield 
* the firſt rank to Pompey. You take him I 
* ſuppoſe to be in earneſt ***. ” 

Cicero ſeems to think, that Lentulus might have 
been perſuaded to ſtay if Balbus and he had met 
together; for he had no- opinion of the firmneſs 
of theſe Conſuls, but ſays of them both on an- 
other occaſion, that they were more eaſily moved 
by every wind, than a feather or a leaf. He 
received another Letter ſoon after from Balbus , 
of which he fent a copy to Atticus, that he might 
pity him, he ſays, to ſee what a dupe they thought 
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to make of him. 
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Balbus to Cicero Emperor. 


* I conjure you, Cicero, to think of ſome 
method of making Cæſar and Pompey friends 
again, who by the perfidy of certain perſons 
are now divided: it 1s a work highly worthy 
of your virtue: take my word for it, Cæſar 
will not only be in your power, but think 
himſelf infinitely obliged to you if you would 
charge yourſelf with this affair. I ſhould be glad 
if Pompey would do ſo too; but in the preſent 
circumſtances, it is what I wiſh rather than hope, 
that he may be brought to any terms : but 
whenever he gives over flying and fearing Cæſar, 
| ſhall not deſpair, that your authority may have 
its weight with him. Cæſar takes it kindly, that 
you were for Lentulus's ſtaying in Italy, and it 
was the greateſt obligation which you could 
confer upon me: for I love him as much as I 
do Cæſar himſelf: if he had ſuffered me to talk 
to him as freely as we uſed to do, and not ſo 
often ſhunned the opportunities which I ſought 
of conferring with him, I ſhould have been leſs 
unhappy than I now am: for aſſure yourſelf 
that no man can be more afflicted than I to 
ſee one, who is dearer to me'than myſelf, acting 
his part ſo ill in his Conſulſhip, that he ſeems 
to be any thing rather than a Conſul ; but 
ſhould he be diſpoſed to follow your advice, 
and take your word for Cæſar's good intentions, 
and paſs the reſt of his Conſulſhip at Rome, | 
ſhould begin to hope, that by your authority 


and 
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« and at his motion, Pompey and Cæſar may 
« be made one again with the approbation even 
„of the Senate. Whenever this can be brought 
« about; I ſhall think that I have lived long 
* enough: you will entirely approve, I am ſure, 
« what Cæſar did at Corfinium: in an affair of 
* that ſort, nothing could fall out better, than 
“ that it ſhould be tranſacted without blood. 1 


am extremely glad, that my Nephew's viſit 


was agreeable to you; as to what he ſaid 
„on Cæſar's part, and what Cæſar himſelf 
* wrote to you, I know Cæſar to be very 
« ſincere in it, whatever turn his affairs may 
(t take ws þ 57 a 
Cæ ſar at the ſame time was extremely ſolicitous, 
not ſo much to gain Cicero, for that was not to 
be expected, as to prevail with him to ſtand neuter. 
He wrote to him ſeveral times to that effet, and 
employed all their common friends to preſs him 
with Letters on that head: who, by his keeping 
ſuch a diſtance at this time from Pompey, imagin+ 
ing that they had made ſome impreſſion, began 
to attempt a ſecond point with him, viz. to perſuade 
him to come back to Rome, and afliſt in the 
counſels of the Senate, which Cæſar defigned to 
ſummon at his return from following Poimpey : 
with this view in the hurry of his march towards 
Brundiſium, Cæſar ſent him the following Letter. 


Czſar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 


* When I had but juſt time to ſee our friend 
Voi. U. R 
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Furnius, nor could conveniently ſpeak with, 


or hear him, was in haſte, and on my march, 
having ſent the Legions before me, yet I could 
not pals by without writing, and ſending him 
to you with my thanks: though I have often 
paid this duty before, and ſeem likely to pay 
it oftener, you deſerve it ſo well of me. I deſire 
of you in a ſpecial manner, that, as I hope to be 
in the City ſhortly, I may ſee you there, and 
have the benefit of your advice, your intereſt, 
your authority, your aſſiſtance in all things. 
But to return to the point: you will pardon 
the haſte and brevity of my Letter, and learn 
the reſt from Furnius. To which Cicero 


anſwered. 


cc 


Cicero Emperor to Cxſar Emperor. 


* Upon reading your Letter, delivered to me 
by Furnius, in which you preſſed me to come 
to the City, I did not ſo much wonder at 
what you there intimated of your deſire to 
uſe my advice and authority, but was at a loſs 
to find out what you meant by my intereſt, 
and aſſiſtance: yet I flattered myſelf into a 
perſuaſion , that out of your admirable and 
fingular wiſdom, you were deſirous to entet 


* into ſome meaſures for eſtabliſhing the peace 


60 


and concord of the City; and in that caſe I 


* looked upon my temper and character as fit 
% enough to be employed in ſuch a deliberation. 
* If the caſe be fo, and you have any concern 


cc 


«c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


( 
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for the ſafety of our friend Pompey, and of 
reconciling him to yourſelf, and to the Republic, 
you will certainly find no man more proper for 
ſuch a work than I am, who from the very firſt 
have always been the adviſer of peace both to 
him and the Senate; and ſince this recourſe to 
arms have not meddled with any part of the 
war, but thought you to be really injured by it, 
while your enemies and enviers were attempting 
to deprive you of thoſe honors, which the Roman 
pleople had granted you, But as at that time I 
was not only a fayorer of your dignity , but an 
encourager alſo of others to aſſiſt you in it; ſa 
now the dignity of Pompey greatly affects me: 
for many years ago I made choice of you two, 
with whom to cultivate a particular friendſhip, 
and to be, as I now am, moſt ſtrictly united. 
Wherefore I deſire of you, or rather beg and 
implore with all my prayers, that in the hurry 
of your cares you would indulge a moment to 
this thought, how by your generoſity I may be 
permitted to ſhow myſelf an honeſt, grateful, 
pious man, in remembering an ad of the greateſt 
kindneſs to me. If this related only to myſelf, 
I ſhould hope ſtill to obtain it from you: but 
it concerns, I think, both your honor and the 
Republic, that by your means I ſhould be allowed 
to continue in a ſituation the belt adapted to 
promote the peace of you two, as well as the 
general concord of all the Citizens. After I had 
ſeat my thanks to you before on the account of 
Lentulus; for giving fatety to = who had 
N 2 
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« given it to me; yet upon reading his Letter, 
* in which he expreſſes the moſt grateful Senſe 
cc of your liberality, I took myſelf to have 
received the ſame grace from you, which he 
* had done: towards whom, if by this you 
« perceive me to be grateful, let it be your care, 
* I beſeech you, that I may be ſo too towards 
r 

Cicero was cenſured for ſome paſſages of this 
Letter, which Cæſar took care to make public, 
viz. the compliment on Cæſar's admirable wiſdom; 
and above all, the acknowledgment of his being 
injured by his adverſaries in the preſent war: in 
excuſe of which, he ſays, that he was not ſorry 
« for the publication of it; for he himſelf had 
given ſeveral copies of it; and conſidering what 
cc had ſince happened, was pleaſed to have it 
« known to the world how much he had always 
* been inclined to peace; and that, in urging 
« Czfar to ſave his Country, he thought it his 
« buſineſs to uſe ſuch expreſſions as were the 
« moſt likely to gain authority with him, without 
* fearing to be thought guilty of flattery, in urging 
him to an act, for which he would gladly have 

* thrown himſelf even at his feet. 

0 received another Letter on the ſame ſubject, 
and about the ſame time, written jointly by Balbus 
and Oppius, two of Cæſar's chief confidents. 


Balbus and Oppius to M. Cicero. 


The advice, not only of little men, ſuch as 
* we are, but even of the greateſt, is generally 
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weighed, not by the intention of the giver, but 
the event; yet relying on your humanity, we 
will give you what we take to be the beſt in 
the caſe about which you wrote to us; which, 
though 1t ſhould not be found prudent, yet 
certainly flows from the utmoſt fidelity and 
affection to you. If we did not know from Cæſar 
himſelf, that, as ſoon as he comes to Rome, he 
will do what in our judgment we think he ought 
to do, treat about a reconciliation between him 
and Pompey, we ſhould give over exhorting 
you to come and take part in thoſe deltbera- 
tions; that by your help, who have a ſtrict 
friendſhip with them both, the whole affair may 


be ſettled with eaſe and dignity: or, if on the 
contrary, we believed that Cæſar would not do 
it, and knew that he was reſolved upon a war 


with Pompey, we ſhould never try to perſuade 
you, to take arms againſt a man to whom you 
have the greateſt obligations, in the ſame 


manner as we have always entreated you, not 


to fight againſt Cæſar. But ſince at preſent we 


can only gueſs rather than know what Cæſar 


will do, we have nothing to offer but this, that 
it does not ſeem agreeable to your dignity, or 
your fidelity, ſo well known to all, when you 
are intimate with them both, to take arms againſt 
either: and this we do not doubt but Cæſar, 
according to his humanity, will highly approve: 
yet if you judge proper, we will write to him, 
to let us know what he will really do about it; 
and 1f he returns us an anſwer, will preſently 
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cc 


ſend you notice, what we think of it, and give 
you our word, that we will adviſe only, what 
we take to be moſt faitable to your honor, 
not to Cæſar's views; and are perſuaded, that 
Ceſar, out of his indulgence to his friends, will 
be pleaſed with it. This joint Letter was 


followed by a ſeparate one from Balbus. 


Balbus to Cicero Emperor. 


* Immediately after I had ſent the common 
Letter from Oppius and myfelf, I received one 


from Czxfar, of which I have fent you a copy; 


whence you will perceive how deſirous he is of 
peace, and to be reconciled with Pompey, and 
how far removed from all thoughts of cruelty, 
It gives me an extreme joy, as it certainly 
ought to do, to fee him in theſe ſentiments. 
As to yourſelf, your fidelity, and your piety, 
I am entirely of the ſame mind, my dear Cicero, 
with you, that you cannot, conſiſtently with 
your character and duty, bear arms againſt a 
man to whom you declare yourſelf ſo greatly 
obliged: that Czfar will approve this refolution, 
I certainly know from his ſingular humanity; 
and that you will perfectly fatisfy him, by 
taking no part in the war againſt him, nor 
joining yourſelf to his adverſaries; this he will 
think ſufficient, not only from you, a perſon of 
ſuch dignity and fplendor , but has allowed it 
even to me, not to be found in that camp which 
is likely to be formed againſt Lentulus and 


et 


« greateſt obligations: it was enough, he ſaid, 
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Pompey, from whom I have received the 


if I performed my part to him jn the City and 
the gown, which I might perform alſo to them 
if I thought fit: wherefore I now manage all 
Lentulus's affairs at Rome, and diſcharge my 
duty, my fidelity, my piety to them both : 


« yet jn truth I do not take the hopes of an 


accommodation, though now ſo low, to be 
quite deſperate, ſince Cæſar is in that mind in 
which we ought to wiſh him: one thing would 
pleaſe me, if you think it proper, that you 


would write to him, and defire a guard from 


him, as you did from Pompey, at the time of 
Milo's trial, with my approbation: I will under- 
take from him, if { rightly know Cæſar, that 
he will fooner pay a regard to your dignity , 
than to his own intereſt, How prudently I 
write theſe things, I know not; but this I 
certainly know ; that whatever I write, I write 
out of a ſingular love and affection to you: 
for let me die, (ſo as Cæſar may but live) if 
I have not fo great an eſteem for you, that 
few are equally dear to me. When you have 
taken any reſolution in this affair, I wiſh that 
you would let me know it, for I am exceedingly 
ſolicitous that you ſhould diſcharge your duty 


to them both, which in truth I am conh- 
dent you will diſcharge. Take care of your 


health | 
The offer of a guard was artfully infinuated ; 


for while it carried an appearance of honor and 
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reſpe& to Cicero's perſon, it muſt neceſſarily bave 
made him Cæſar's priſoner, and deprived him of 
the liberty of retiring, when he found it proper, 
out of Italy: but he was too wiſe to be caught 
by it, or to be moved in any manner by the 
Letters themſelves, to entertain the leaſt thought 
of going to Rome, ſince to aſſiſt in the Senate, 
when Pompey and the Conſuls were driven out 
of it, was in reality to take part againſt them. 
What gave him a more immediate uneaſineſs, 
was the daily expectation of an interview with 
Czxſar himſelf, who was now returning from 
Brundiſium by the road of Formiæ, where he 
then reſided : for though he would gladly have 
avoided him, if he could have contrived to 
do it decently , yet to leave the place juſt when 
Cæſar was coming to it, could not fail of being 
interpreted as a particular affront : he reſolved 
therefore to wait for him, and to act on the 
occaſion with a firmneſs and gravity, which 
became his rank and character. 

They met as he expected, and he ſent At- 
ticus the following account of what paſſed be- 
tween them: My diſcourſe with him,” ſays he, 
Was ſuch as would rather make him think 
cc well of me than thank me. I ſtood firm in 
refuſing to go to Rome; but was deceived in 
expecting to find him eaſy; for I never ſaw 
* any one leſs ſo: he was condemned, he ſaid, 
by my judgment; and, if I did not come, 
others would be the more backward: I told 
* him that their caſe was very different from 


ic 
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mine. After many things ſaid on both ſides, 


he bad me come, however, and try to make 


„peace: ſhall I do it, ſays I, in my own ͤ way? 


0 
cc 
cc 
(c 
cc 


do you imagine, replied he, that I will pre- 
ſcribe to you? I will move the Senate, then, 
ſays I, for a decree againſt your going to Spain, 
or tranſporting your troops into Greece, and 
ſay a great deal beſides in bewailing the caſe of 
Pompey : I will not allow, replied he, ſuch 
things to be ſaid: ſo I thought, ſays I, and 
for that reaſon will not come; becauſe I muſt 
either ſay them, and many more, which I 
cannot help ſaying, if I am there, or not come 
at all. The reſult was; that to ſhift off the 
diſcourſe, he wiſhed me to conſider of it; 
which I could not refuſe to do, and ſo we 
parted, I am perſuaded, that he 1s not pleaſed 
with me; but I am pleaſed with myſelf; which 
I have not been before of a long time. As 
for the reſt, good Gods, what a crew he has 
with him! what a helliſh band, as you call 
them! —— what a deplorable affair! what de- 
ſperate troops! what a lamentable thing, to ſee 
Servius's ſon, and Titinius's, with many more 
of their rank in that camp, which befieged 
Pompey ? he has fix legions; wakes at all 
hours; fears nothing: I ſee no end of this ca- 


lamity. His declaration at the laſt, which 1 


had almoſt forgot, was odious; that if he was 
not permitted to uſe my advice, he would uſe 
ſuch as he could get from others , and purſue 
all meaſures which were for his ſervice **'.” 
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From this conference, Cicero went directly to 
Arpinum, and there inveſted his ſon, at the age 
of ſixteen, with-the manly gown: be reſolved to 
carry bim along with him to Pompey's camp, 
and thought it proper to give him an air of man- 
hood before he inliſted him into the war, and 
ſince he could not perform that ceremony at 
Rome, choſe to oblige his countrymen , by ce. 
lebrating this Feſtival in his native City 25 

While Cæſar was on the road towards Rems, 
young Quintus Cicero, the nephew, a fiery giddy 
youth, privately wrote to him to offer his ſer- 
vice, with a promiſe of ſome information con- 
cerning his uncle; upon which, being fent for 
and admitted to an audience. ba aſſured Cæſar, 
that his Uncle was utterly diſaffected to all his 
meaſures, and determined to leave Italy and go to 
Pompey. The boy was tempted to this raſhneſs 
by the hopes of a conſiderable preſent , and gave 
much uneaſineſs by it both to the Father and the 
Uncle, who had reaſon to fear ſome ill conſequence 
from it: but Cæſar defiring ſtill to divert Cicero 
from declaring againſt him, and to quiet the ap- 
prehenfions which he might entertain for what 
was paſt, took occafion to ſignify to him in a kind 
Letter from Rome, that he retained no reſentment 
of his refuſal to come to the City, though Tullus 
and Servius complained, that he had not ſhown 
the ſame indulgence to them — ridiculous men, 
ſays Cicero, who, aſter ſending their ſons to beſiege 
Pompey at Brundifium , e to be n 
about going to the Senate © 
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Cicero's behaviour, however, and refidence in 
thoſe villas of his, which were neareſt to the ſea, 
gave riſe to a general report that he was waiting 
only for a wind to carry him over to Pompey; 
upon which Cæſar ſent him another preſſing Let- 
ter, to try, if poſſible, to diſſuade him from 
that ſtep. 


Cæſar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 


Though I never imagined that you would do 
* any thing raſhly or imprudently , yet moved by 
* common report, I thought proper to write to 
you, and beg of you by our mutual affection, 
* that you would not run to a declining cauſe, 
* whither you did not think fit to go while it 
* ſtood firm, For you will do the greateſt inju- 
* ry to our friendſhip, and conſult but ill fot 
* yourſelf, if you do not follow, where fortune 
calls: for all things ſeem to have ſucceeded moſt 
* proſperouſly for us, moſt unſortunately for 
them: nor will you be thought to have follow- 
* ed the cauſe, ( ſince that was the fame, when 
you choſe to withdraw yourſelf from their coun- 
* ſets) but to have condemned ſome act of mine; 
* than which you can do nothing that could 
affect me more ſenfibly, and what I beg by 
the rights of our friendſhip, that you would 
* not do. Laſtly, what is more agreeable to 
the character of an honeſt , quiet man, and 
* good Citizen, than to retire from civil broils ? 
* from which ſome , who would gladly have 
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done it, have been deterred by an apprehen- 
** fron of danger: but you, after a full teſtimony 
** of my life, and trial of my friendſhip, will 
* find nothing more ſafe or more reputable, than 
to keep yourſelf clear from all this contention. 
* The 16th of April on the road“. 

Antony alſo, whom Cæſar left to guard Italy 
in his abſence, wrote to him to the ſame purpoſe, 
and on the ſame day, 


Antonius Tribune of the people and Proprætor, to 
Cicero Emperor. 


If I had not a great eſteem for you, and 
* much greater indeed than you imagine , I 
** ſhould not be concerned at the report which 
is ſpread of you, eſpecially when I take it to 
be but falſe. But out of the exceſs of my at- 
fection, I cannot diſſemble, that even a report, 
though falſe, makes ſome impreſſion on me. 
] cannot believe that you are preparing to crofs 
* the ſea, when you have ſuch a value for Dola- 
* bella, and your daughter Tullia, that excel. 
* lent woman, and are ſo much valued by us all, 
* to whom in truth your dignity and honor are 
* almoſt dearer than to yourſelf; yet I did not 
* think it the part of a friend not to be moved 
„by the diſcourſe even of ill-deſiguing men, 
* and wrote this with the greater inclination , as 
* I take my part to be the more difficult on the 
account of our late coldneſs, occaſioned rather 


„by my jealouſy, than any injury from you. 
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“For I deſire you to aſſure yourſelf, that no- 
* body is dearer to me than you, excepting my 
« Cxſfar, and that I know alſo that Cæſar 
„ reckons M. Cicero in the firſt claſs of his 
« friends. Wherefore I beg of you, my Ci- 
* cero, that you will keep yourſelf free and un- 
determined, and deſpiſe the fidelity of that 
* man who firſt did you an injury, that he might 
* afterwards do you a kindneſs; nor fly from 
* him, who, though he ſhould not love you, 
* which is impoſlible, yet will always deſire to 
* ſee you in ſafety and ſplendor. I have ſent 
Calpurnius to you with this, the moſt inti- 
* mate of my friends, that you might perceive 
the great concern which I have for your life 
and dignity '**.” 

Caelius alſo wrote to him on the ſame ſubject; | 
but finding by ſome hints in Cicero's anſwer , 
that he was actually preparing to run away to 
Pompey , he ſent him a ſecond Letter, in a moſt 
pathetic, or as Cicero calls it, lamentable ſtrain **”, 
in bopes to work upon him by alarming all his 


; fears, 


Caelius to Cicero. 


Being in a conſternation at your Letter, 
* by which you ſhow that you are meditating 
* nothing but what is diſmal, yet neither tell 
* me directly what it is, nor wholly hide it from 
* me, I preſently wrote this to you. By all 
* your fortunes, Cicero, by your children, I 
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beg and beſeech you, not to take any Rep in. 
jurious to your ſafety: For I call the gods and 
* men, and our friendſhip to witneſs, that what 
* have told, and forewarned you of, was not 
* any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
© talked with Cæſar, and underſtood from him, 
* how he reſolved to act after his victory, I in- 
formed you of what I had learnt. If you 
imagine that his conduct will always be the 
ſame, in diſmiſſing his enemies and offering 
conditions, you are miſtaken: he thinks and 
even talks of nothing but what is fierce and 
ſevere, and 1s gone away much out of humor 
* with the Senate, and thoroughly provoked by 
„ the oppoſition which he has met with, nor will 
there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if 
you yourſelf, your only fon, your houſe, your 
remaining hopes be dear to you: if I, if the 
worthy man, your ſon-in-law , have any 
eight with you, you ſhould not deſire to 
overturn our fortunes, and force us to hate or 
* to relinquiſh - that cauſe in which our ſafety 
conſiſts, or to entertain an impious wiſh againſt 
yours. Laſtly, reflect on this, that you have 
already given all the offence which you can 
give, by ſtaying ſo long behind; and now to 
declare againſt a Conqueror, 'whom you would 
4 not offend, while his cauſe was doubtful, and 
to fly after thoſe who run away, with whom 
you would not join, while they were in con- 
* dition to reſiſt, is the utmoſt folly. Take 
& care, that while you are aſhamed not to 
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« approve yourſelf one of the beſt Citizens, you 
« be not too haſty in determining what is the 
* beſt. But if I cannot wholly prevail with 
you, yet wait at leaſt till you know how we 
* ſucceed in Spain, which, I now tell you, will 
* he ours as ſoon as Cxſar comes thither. What 
* hopes they may have when Spain 1s loſt, I 
* know not; and what your view can be in ac- 
* ceding to a deſperate cauſe, by my faith I 
cannot find out. As to the thing, which you 
* diſcover to me by your filence about it, Cæſar 
„has been informed of it; and after the firſt ſa. 
* lutation, told me preſently what he had heard 
* of you: I denied that I knew any thing of 
the matter, but begged of him to write to 
„you in a manner the moſt effectual, to make 
* you ſtay. He carries me with him into Spain; 
* if he did not, I would run away to you where- 
* ever you are, before I come to Rome, to dif- 
pute this point with you in perſon, and hold 
* you faſt even by force. Conſider, Cicero, 
* again and again, that you do not utterly ruin 
both you and yours; that you do not know- 
* ingly and willingly throw yourſelf into diffi- 
* culties, whence you ſee no way to extricate 
* yourſelf, But if either the reproaches of the 
better ſort touch you, or you cannot bear the 
inſolence and haughtineſs of a certain ſet of 
* men, I would adviſe you to chuſe ſome place 
remote from the war, till theſe conteſts be 
* over, which will ſoon be decided: if you do 
this, 1 ſhall think that you have done wiſely, 


and you will not offend Czſar *.” 
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Caelivs's advice, as well as his practice; was 

grounded upon a maxim, which he had before 
advanced 1n a letter to Cicero, that in a public 
diſſenſion, as long as it was carried on by civil 
methods, one ought to take the honeſter fide; 
but when it came to arms, the ſtronger; and to 
judge that the beſt which was the ſafeſt ***. Cicero 
was not of his opinion, but governed himſelf in 
this, as he generally did, in all other cafes, by 2 
contrary rule; that where our duty and our ſafety 
interfere, we ſhould adhere always to what is right, 
whatever danger we 1ncur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly viſit of two days 
about this time on his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which Cæſar had committed to 
him. Their converſation turned on the unhap- 
py condition of the times, and the impending 
miſeries of the war, in which Curio was open, 
and without any reſerve, in talking of Czſar's 
views: © He exhorted Cicero to chuſe ſome 
* neutral place for his retreat; aſſured him, that 
* Cxſar would be pleaſed with it; offered him 
all kind of accommodation and ſafe paſlage 
through Sicily; made not the leaſt doubt, but 
that Cæſar would ſoon be maſter of Spain, 
and then follow Pompey with his whole force; 
* and that Pompey's death would be the end of 
the war: but confeſſed withal, that he ſaw 
no proſpe&t or glimmering of hope for the 
Republic: ſaid, that Cæſar was ſo provoked 
by the Tribune Metellus at Rome, that he 
had a mind to have killed him, as many of 

his 
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« his friends adviſed; that if he had done it, 
* a great flaughter would have enſued; that 
“his clemency flowed, not from his natural 
* diſpoſition, but becaufe he thought it po- 
* pular; and if he once loſt the affections of 
„ the people, he would be cruel: that he was 


« diſturbed to ſee the people ſo diſguſted by his 


« ſezzing the public treaſure; and though he 
had reſolved to ſpeak to them before he left 
„Rome, yet he durſt not venture upon it for 
* fear of ſome affront, and went away at laſt 
* much diſcompoſed *'*, ” 

The leaving the public treaſure at Rome a prey 
to Cæſar, is cenſured more than once by Cicero, 
as one of the blunders of his friends: but it 
is a common caſe in civil diſſenſions, fon the 
honeſter fide, through the fear of diſcrediting 
their cauſe by any irregular act, to ruin it by an 
unſeafonable moderation. The public money 
was kept in the Temple of Saturn; and the Con- 
ſuls contented themfelves with carrying away the 
keys, fancying, that the ſanctity of the place 
would ſecure it from violence; eſpecially when 
the greateſt part of it was a fund of a ſacred kind, 
ſet apart by the laws for occaſions only of the laſt 
exigency, or the terror of a Gallic invaſion 
Pompey was ſenſible of the miſtake, when it 
was too late, and ſent inſtructions to the Conſuls 
to go back and fetch away this ſacred treaſure : 
but Cæſar was then fo far advanced, that they 
durſt not venture upon it; and Lentulus coldly 
ſent him word, that he himſelf ſhould firſt march 
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againſt Cæſar into Picenum, that they might be 
able to do it with lafety Ceſar had none 
of theſe ſcruples; but as ſoon as he came to 
Rome, ordered © the doors of the Temple to 
** be broke open, and the money to be ſeized 
* for his own uſe; and had like to have killed 
* the Tribune Metellus, who truſting to the 
authority of his office, was filly enough to at- 
' tempt to hinder him. He found there an im- 
menſe treaſure, both in coin and wedges of 
* ſolid gold, reſerved from the ſpoils of con- 
«* quered nations from the time even of the 
* Punic war: for the Republic, as Pliny ſays, 
* had never been richer than it was at this 
cc day pg ”' 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and 
abe more ſo, on account of the inconvenient 
pomp of his Laurel, and Lictors, and ſtyle of 
Emperor; which in a time of that jealouſy and 
diſtraction expoſed him too much to the eyes of 
the public, as well as to the taunts and raillery 
of his enemies. He reſolved to crofs the ſea 
to Pompey; yet knowing all his motions to be 
narrowly watched, took. pains to conceal his 1n- 
tention, eſpecially from Antony, who reſided at 
this time in his neighbourhood, and kept a firia 
eye upon him. He ſent him word therefore by 
Letter, that he had, © no deſign againſt Cæſar; 
that he remembered his friendſhip, and his 
„ ſon-in-law Dolabella; that if he had other 
thoughts, he could eaſily have been with 
* Pompey; that his chief reaſon for retiring 
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* was to avoid the uneaſineſs of appearing in 
« public with the formality of his Lictors“ . 
But Antony wrote him a ſurly anſwer, which 
Cicero calls a Laconic Mandate, and ſent a copy 
of it to Atticus, to let him ſee, he ſays, how 
tyrannically it was drawn. 
How fincere is your way of acting ? for 
* he, who has a mind to ſtand neuter, ſtays at 
home; he, who goes abroad, ſcenis to paſs a 
judgment on the ore ſide or the other. But 
it does not belong to me to determine, whe- 
ther a man may go abroad or not. Cæſar has 
impoſed this taſk upon me, not to ſuffer any 
man to go out of Italy. Wherefore it ſignifies 
nothing for me to approve your refolution, 
if I have no power to iadulge you in it. I 
would have you write to Cxfar, and aſk 
that favor of him: I do not doubt but you 
will obtain it, eſpecially ſince you promiſe to 
retain a regard for our friendſhip ***. 
After this Letter, Antony never came to fee 
him, but ſent an excuſe, that he was aſhamed 
to do it, becauſe he took him to be angry with 
him, giving him to underſtand at the ſame time 
by Trebatids, that he had ſpecial orders to ob- 
ſerve his motions 

Theſe Letters give us the moſt ſenſible proof 
of the high eſteem and credit in which Cicero 
flouriſhed at this time in Rome: when in a 
conteſt for Empire, which force alone was to 
decide, we ſee. the chiefs on both ſides fo ſo- 
licitous to gain a man to their party, who had 
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no peculiar ſkill in arms or talents for war: 
but his name and authority was the acquiſition 
which they ſought; ſince whatever was the fate 
of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
Judge better of the cauſe which Cicero eſpouſed, 
The ſame Letters will confute likewiſe in a great 
meaſure the cammon opinion of his want of 
reſalution in all caſes of difficulty, fince no man 
could ſhow a greater than be did. on the preſent 
occaſion, when againſt the importunities of his 
friends, and all the invitations of a ſucceſsful 
power, he choſe to follow that cauſe which he 
thought the beſt, though he knew it to be the 
weakeR. 

During Czſar's abſence in Spain, Antony, 

who had nobody to control him at home, 
gave a free courfe to his natural diſpoſition, and 
indulged himſelf without reſerve in all the ex- 
ceſs of lewdneſs and luxury. Cicero deſcribing 
his uſual equipage in travelling about Italy, ſays, 
* he carries with him in an open Chaiſe the 
* famed Actreſs Cytheris; his wife follows in a 
„ ſecond, with ſeven other cloſe Litters, full of 
his whores and boys. See by what baſe hands 
„ we fall; and * 4 if you can, whether Cæ- 
far, let him come vanquiſhed or victorious, 
< will not make cruel work amongſt us at his 
return. For my part, if I cannot get a ſhip, 
* I will take a boat to tranſport myſelf out of 
their reach; but I ſhall tell you more after l 
* have had a conference with Antony. A. 


mong Antopy's other extravagancies, he had the 
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inſolence to appear ſometimes in public, with his 
miſtreſs Cytheris in a Chariot drawn by Lions. 
Cicero alluding to this, in à Letter ro Atticus 
tells him jocoſely, that he need not be afraid of 
Antony's Lions ; for though the beaſts were ſo 
fierce, the maſter bimſelf was very tame. 

Pliny ſpeaks of this fact, as a deſigned rafule 
on the Roman people ; as if by the emblem of the 
Lions, Antony intended to give them to under- 
ſtand, that the fierceſt ſpirits of them would be 
forced to ſubmit to the yoke *** : Plutarch alſo 
mentions it; but both of them place it after the 
battle of Pharfalia , though it is evident from this 
hint of it given by Cicero , that it happened long 
before. 

Whilſt Cicero continued at Formiæ, deli. 
berating on the meaſures of his conduct, he 
formed feveral political theſes, adapted to the 
circumſtances of the times, for the amuſement 
of his ſolitary hours: Whether a man ought 

to ſtay in his country, when it was poſſeſſed 
v =P a Tyrant: whether one ought not by all 

means to attempt the diſſolution of the Ty- 

* ranny, though the City on that account was 
* expoſed to the utmoſt hazard: whether there 
* was not cauſe to be afraid of the man who 
© ſhould diſſolve it, leſt he ſhould advance him- 
* ſelf into the other's place: whether we ſhould 

not help our country by the methods of peace, 
rather than war: dies it be the part of a 
Citizen to fit ſtill in a neutral place, While 
* his country is oppreſſed, or to _ all hazards 
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* ſor.;.the-ſake. of the common liberty: whe. 
* ther one ought to bring a war upon his city, 
and beſie ge it, When in the hands of a Ty. 
** rants, Whether a man, not approving the dif. 
% „ Dien of a Tyranny. by war, ought not to 
“ join .himſelf, however, to the beſt Citizens; 
** Whether,one ought to act with his benefactors 
and friends, though they do not in his opi· 
nion take right meaſures for the public in- 
«:tereſt : Whether a man, who has done great 
* ſervices to his country, and for that reaſon 
. has been envied and cruelly treated, is ſtill 
« bound to expoſe himſelf to freſh dangers for 
< jt, or may not be permitted at laſt to take 
care of bimſelf and his family, and give up 
all political matters to the men of power — by 
** exerciſing myſelf,” ſays he, © in theſe queſtions, 
and Examining them, on the one ſide and the 
other, I relieve my mind from its preſent an- 
% xiety, and draw out ſomething which may be 
66 of uſe to me. 20 5 
From the time of his leaving the City , | toge- 
ther with Pompey and the Senate, there paſſed 
pot-a ſingle day in which he did not write one or 
more Letters to Atticus , the only friend whom 
he truſted witu the ſecret of his thoughts. From 
theſe letters it appears, that the ſum of At- 
ticus's advice to him agreed entirely with his own 
ſentiments, that if Pompey remained in Italy, he 
augbt to join with him; if not, ſhould-ſtay behind, 
and expect what freſh accidents might produce 
This. was what Cicero had hitherto followed; 


* 


and as to his future conduct, though he ſeems 


ſometimes to be a little wavering and irreſolute, 
yet the reſult of his deliberations - conſtantly: turn- 
ed in favor of Pompey. His perſonal} affection 
for the man, preference of his cauſe. „the re- 
proaches of the better ſort, who began to cenſure 
his tardineſs, and above all, his gratitude for favors 
received, which had ever the greateſt -weight 
with him, made him reſolve at all adventures to 
run after hins; and though he was diſpleaſed with 
his management of the war, and without any hopes 
of his ſucceſs '**; though he knew him before to 
be no politician, and now perceived him, he ſays, 
to be no general; yet with all his faults, he could 
not endure the thought of deſerting him, nor 
hardly forgive himſelf for ſtaying ſo long behind 
him: © For as in love, ſays he, any thing dirty 
and indecent in a miſtreſs will ſtifle it for the 
bc | preſent, ſo the deformity of Pompey's conduct 

put me out of humor with him; but now that 
* he is gone, my love revives, and I cannot bear 
« his abſence, &c. '**. ” © 

What held him ſtill a white longer was the 
tears of his family, and the remonſtrances of his 
daughter Tullia , who entreated him to wait only 
the iſſue of the Spaniſh war, and urged it as the 
advice of Atticus. He was paſſionately fond 
of this daughter; and with great reaſon; for ſhe 
was a woman of ſingular accompliſhments), with 
the utmoſt affection and piety to him: ſpeaking 
of her to Atticus, how admirable, ” ſays. he, is 
her virtue? how does ſhe bear the public 
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% calamity ? how ber domeſtic difguſts ? what a 
« greatneſs of mind did ſhe ſhow at my parting 
c from them? in fpight of the tenderneſs of her 
love, ſhe wiſhes me to do nothing but what 
_ «»3s night., and for my honor But as to 
the affair of Spain, he anſwered, that what- 
© ever was the fate of it, it could not alter {the 
© cafe with regard to himſelf; for if Cæſar ſhould 
4 be driven out of it, bis journey to Pompey 
« would be leſs welcome and reputable, fince 
% Curio himfelf would ron over to him: os if the 
4 war was drawn into length, there would be no 
© end of waiting: or laftly, if Pompey's army 
_ © ſhoult be beaten, inſtead of fitting itt, as they 
« adviſed. he thought juſt the contrary , and ſhould 
ci the rather chufe to run away. from the violence 
«© of ſuch a victory. He reſolved therefore,” he 
ſays, © to act nothing craftily: but whatever be- 
* came of Spain, to find out Pompey as foon as 
& he could, in conformity to Solon's law, who 
© made it capital for a Citizen not to take part 
& in a civil diſſenſion ***. 

Before his going of, Servius Sulpicius ſent 
him word from Rome, that he had a great defire 
to have a conference with him, to conſult in com- 
mon what meaſures they ought to take. Cicero con- 
ſented to it, in hopes to find Servius in the ſame 
mind with himſelf, and to have his company to 
Pompey's camp: for in anſwer to his meſſage, he 
intimated his own intention of leaving Italy; and 
if Servius was not in the ſame reſolution , adviſed 


him to ſave himſelf the trouble of the journey, though 
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if he had any thing of moment to communicate, 
he would wait for his coming. But at their 
meeting. he found him ſo timorous and deſpond- 
ing, auc fo full of ſcruples upon every thing 
which was propoſed, that inſtead of preſſing him 
to the fame conduct with himſelf, he found it 
neceſſary to conceal his own deſign from him: 
« of all the men, ſays he, © whom I have met 
« with, he is alone a greater Coward than C. 
4 Marcellus, who laments his having been 
“ Conſul; and urges Antony to hinder my 
“ going, that he himſelf may ſtay with a better 
c grace 1 » 

Cato, whom Pompey had ſent to poſſeſs him 
ſelf of Sicily, thought fit to quit that poſt; 
and yield up the Iſland to Curio, who came like- 
wiſe to ſeize it on Cæſar's part with a ſuperior 
force. Cicero was much fcandalized at Cato's 
conduct, being perſuaded that he might have 
held his poſſeſſion without difficulty, and that 
all honeſt men would have flocked to him, eſpe- 
cially when Pompey's fleet was ſo near to ſupport 
him: for if that had but once appeared on the 
coaſt, and begun to act, Curio himſelf , as he 
confeſſed , would have run away the firſt. I wiſh, 
ſays Cicero , that Cotta may hold out Sardinia as 
it is ſaid he will: for if ſo, how baſe will Cato's 
act appear 

In theſe Circumſtances, while he was preparing 
all things for his voyage, and waiting only for 
a fair wind, he removed from his Cuman to his 


Pompeian Villa beyond Naples, which, not being 
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ſo commodious for an embarkment, would help 
to leſſen the ſuſpicion of his intended flight. 
Here he received a private meſſage from the 
Officers of three Cohorts, which. were in garri- 
fon at Pompeii, to beg leave to wait upon 
him the day following, in order to deliver up 
their troops and the town into his hands; but 
inſtead-of liſtening to the overture , he ſlipt away 
the next morning before day to avoid ſeeing them, 
fince ſuch a force or a greater could. be of no ſer- 
vice there; and he was apprehenſive that it was 
deſigned only as a trap for him. 

Thus purſuing at laſt the reſult of all his de- 
1iberations , and preferring the conſideration of 
duty to that of his ſafety, he embarked to fol- 
low Pompey ; and though from the nature of 
the war, he plainly ſaw and declared, © that 
< it was a contention only for rule; yet he 
** thought Pompey the modeſter, honeſter. and 
*juſter King of the two; and if he did not con- 
quer, that the very name of the Roman peo- 
* ple would be extinguiſhed ; or if he did, that 
it would ſtill be after the manner and pattern 
of Sylla, with much cruelty and blood“. 
With theſe melancholy reflections he ſet ſail on 
the eleventh of June, © ruſhing,” as he tells 
us, * knowingly. and willingly - into voluntary 
_ ** deſtruction, and doing juſt what cattle do 
* when driven by any force, running aſter thoſe 
of his own kind; for as the ox, ſays he, fol. 
* lows the herd, fo I follow the honeſt, or thoſe 
at leaſt, Who are called ſo, though it be to 
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a 8 runn . As to his brother Quin- 

he was ſo far from defiring his company 
in wo flight, that he preſſed him to ſtay in Italy 
on account of his perſonal obligations to Cæſar, 
and the relation he had born to him: yet Quintus 
would not be left behind; but declared, that he 
would follow his Brother, whitherſoever he ſhould 
lead, and think that party right which he thould 
chuſe for him“. 

What gave Cicero a more particular ter 
rence of the war, into which he was entering, 
was, to ſee Pompey on all occaſions affecting to 
imitate Sylla, and to hear him often ſay with a 
ſuperior air, could Sylla do ſuch a thing, and 
cannot I do it? as if determined to make Sylla'ss 
victory the pattern of his own. He was now in 
much the ſame circumſtances in which that Con- 


queror had once been; ſuſtaining the cauſe of the 


Senate by his arms, and treated as an enemy by 
thoſe who poſſeſſed Italy; and as he flattered 
himſelf with the ſame good fortune, ſo he was 
meditating the ſame kind of return, and threaten- 
ing ruin and proſcription to all his enemies. This 
frequently ſhocked Cicero, as we find from many 
of his Letters, to conſider with what cruelty and 
effuſion of civil blood the ſucceſs even of his own 
friends would certainly be attended“. 

We have no account of the manner and cir— 
cumſtances of his voyage, or by what courſe he 
ſteered towards Dyrrbachium; for after his leav- 
ing Italy, all his correſpondence with it was in 
great meaſure cut off, ſo that from June, in 
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which he failed, we find an intermiſſion of about 
nine months in the ſeries of his Letters, and not 
more than four of them written to Atticus during 
the continuance of the war . He arrived, 
bowever, ſafely in Pompey's camp with his ſon, 
his brother, and nephew, committing the for- 
tunes of the whole family to the iſſue of that 
cauſe: and that he might make ſome amends fot 
coming ſo late, and gain the greater authority 
with his party, he furniſhed Pompey, who was 
in great want of money, with a large ſum out of 
his own ſtock for the public ſervice 

But as he entered into the war with reluc- 
tance, ſo he found nothing in it but what in- 
creaſed his diſguſt: he diſliked every thing which 
they had done, or deſigned to do; ſaw nothing 
good amongſt them but their cauſe; and that their 
own counſels would ruin them: for all the chiefs 
of the party truſting to the ſuperior fame and au- 
thority of Pompey, and dazzled with the ſplen- 
dor of the troops, which the Princes of the Eaſt 
had ſent to their afliſtance, aſſured themſelves of 
victory; and, without reflecting on the different 
character of the two armies, would hear of no- 
thing but fighting. It was Cicero's buſineſs there- 
fore to diſcourage this wild ſpirit, and to repre- 
ſent the hazard of the war, the force of Cæſar, 
and the probability of his beating them, if ever 
they ventured a battle with him: but all his re- 
monſtrances were flighted, and he himſelf reproach- 
ed as timorous and cowardly by the other Lead- 
ers: though nothing afterwards happened to 
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them, but what he had often foretold ***. This 
ſoon made him repent of embarking in a cauſe 
ſo imprudently conducted; and it added to his 
diſcontent, to find himſelf even blamed by Cato 
for coming to them at all; and deſerting that 
neutral poſt, which might have given him the 
better opportunity of bringing _ an accom- 
modatio = nos 

In this diſagreeable ſituation he declined al 
employment, and finding his counſels wholly 
ſlighted , refamed his uſual way of raillery, and 
what he could not diſſuade by his authority, en- 
deavoured to make ridiculous by his jeſts. This 
gave occaſion afterwards to Antony, in a ſpeech 
to the Senate, to cenſure the levity of his beha- 
viour in the calamity of a civil war, and to reflect 
not only upon his fears, but the unſeaſonableneſs 
alſo of his jokes: to which Cicero anſwered, © that 
* though their camp indeed was full of care 
and anxiety, yet in circumſtances the moſt 
turbulent, there were certain moments of re- 
* laxation, which all men, who had any huma- 
* nity in them, were glad to lay hold on: but 
* while Antony reproached him both with de- 
* jection and joking at the ſame time, it was a 
* ſure proof that he had obſerved a proper tem- 
per and moderation in them both. 

Young Brutus was alſo in Pompey's camp, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a peculiar 
zeal: which Cicero mentions as the more re- 
markable, becauſe he had always profeſſed an ir- 
reconcileable hatred to Pompey, as to the murderer 
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of his Father. But he followed the cauſe, de 

not the man; ſacrificing - all his reſentments to al 

| the ſervice of his country, and looking now t 

ll upon Pompey as the General of the Republic, ſ 
| and the defender of their common liberty. 
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a 
During the courſe of this war Cicero never ill © 
1} ſpeaks of Pompey's conduct but as a perpetual ( 
1 ſucceſſion of blunders. His firſt ſtep of leaving 
Italy was condemned indeed by all, but particu MW © 
larly by Atticus; yet to us at this diſtance, it 
ſeems not only to have been prudent, but ne- | 
ceſſary ***. What ſhocked: people ſo much at it 
was the diſcovery that it made of his weakneſs 
and want of preparation; and after the ſecurity MW 
which he had all along affected, and the defiance MI. 
ſo oft declared againſt his adverſary , it made him 
appear contemptible to run away at laſt on the 
firſt approach of Cæſar: Did you ever ſee, 
ſays Cælius, a more filly creature than this 
* Pompey of yours; who, after raiſing all this 
« buſtle, is found to be ſuch a trifler? or did you 
« ever read or hear of a man more vigorous 1n 


action, more temperate in victory, than out 


“ Cαπ r 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before 
Cæſar found it convenient to, go after him ; dur- 
ing which time he had gathered a vaſt fleet from 
all the maritime States and Cities dependent on the 
Empire, without making any uſe of it to diſtreſs 
an enemy who had no fleet at all: he ſuffered Si- 
cily and Sardinia to fall into Cæſar's hands, with- 
out a blow, and the 1mportant town of Mar- 
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ſeilles, after having endured a long fiege for its 
affection to his cauſe: but his capital error was 
the giving up Spain, and neglecting to put him- 
ſelf at the head of the beſt army that he had, in 
a country devoted to his intereſts, and commodis 
ous for the operations of his naval force: when 
Cicero firſt heard of this reſolution, he thought 
it monſtrous ***; and in truth, the committing 
that war to his Lieutenants againſt the ſuperior 
genius and aſcendant of Cæſar, was the ruin of 
his beſt troops and hopes at once. 

Some have been apt to wonder, why Cæſar, 
after forcing Pompey out of Italy, inſtead of 
croſſing the ſea after him, when he was in no 
condition to reſiſt, ſhould leave him ſor the ſpace 
of a year to gather armies and fleets at his leiſure, 
and ſtrengthen himſelf, with all the forces of the 
Eaſt. But Cæſar had good reaſons for what he 
did : he knew that all the troops, which could 
be drawn together from thoſe countries, were no 
match for his; that if he had purſued him di- 
realy to Greece, and driven him out of it, as he 
had done out of Italy, he ſhould have driven 
him probably into Spain , where of all places he 
deſired the leaſt to meet him; and where in all 
events Pompey had a ſure reſource, as long as it 
was poſſeſſed by a firm and veteran army ; which 
it was Cæſar's buſineſs therefore to deſtroy in the 
firſt place, or he could expect no ſucceſs from the 
war; and there was no opportunity of deſtroying 
it ſo favorably, as when Pompey bimſelf was at 


ſuch a diſtance from it, This was the reaſon of 
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his marching back with ſo much expedition te 
find, as he ſaid, an army without a General, and 
return to a General without an army. The 
event ſhowed, that he qudged right; for within 
forty days from the firſt fight of his enemy in 
Spain, he made himſelf maſter of the Whole 


Province 


A. Urb. 7208. After che reduction of Spain, he was created 


Cic. 59. 
Coſſ 
C. Julius 
Caxsar II. 
P. SER VILI- 
us VATIA 


Dictator by M. Lepidus, then Prætor at Rome, 
and by his Dictatorial power declared himſelf 
Conſul, with P. Servilius Iſauricus; but he was 
no ſooner inveſted with this office, ' than he 
marched to Brundium, and embarked on the 


Isauzicus. fourth of January, in order to find out Pompey. 


The carrying about in his perſon the ſupreme 
_ dignity of the Empire, added no ſmall authority 
to his cauſe, by making the Cities and States 
abroad the more cautious of acting againſt him, 
or giving them a better pretence at leaſt for o 
ing their gates to the Conſul of Rome Ci 
cero all this while deſpairing of any good from 
the war, had been uſing all his endeavours to 
diſpoſe his friends to peace, till Pompey forbad 
any farther mention of it in council, declaring, 
that he valued neither life nor country, for which 
he muſt be indebted to Cæſar, as the world muſt 
take the caſe to be, ſhould he accept any conditions 
in his preſent circumſtances * He was ſenſible 
that he had hitherto been acting a contemptible 
part, and done nothing equal to the great name 
which he had acquired in the world; and was de- 
termined therefore, to retrieve his Lock before 
he 
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he laid down his arms, by the deſtruction of his 
adverſary, or to periſh in the attempt. 

During the blockade of Dyrrhachium, it was 
a current notion in Czſar's army, that Pompey 
would draw off his troops into his ſhips, and 
remove the war to ſome diſtant place. Upon this 
Dolabella, who was with Cæſar, ſent a Letter to 
Cicero into Pompey's Camp, exhorting him, 


« that if Pompey ſhould be driven from theſe 


“quarters, to ſeek ſome other country, he would 
« fit down quietly at Athens; or any City iemote 
“ from the war: that it was time to think of his 
« own ſafety, and be a friend to himſelf; rather 
„than to others, that he had now fully ſatisfied 
* his duty, his friendſhip, and his engagements to 
* that party, which he had eſpouſed in the Re- 
public: that there was nothing left, but to be, 

* where the Republic itſelf now was, rather than 
* by following that ancient one to be in none at 
all — and that Cæſar would readily approve 

* this conduct: but the war took. a quite 
different turn; and inſtead of Pompey's running 
away from Dyrchachium , Czſar, by an unexpect - 
ed defeat before it, was forced to retire the firſt; 
and leave to Pompey the credit of purſuing him, 
as in a kind of flight towards Macedonia. 

While the two armies were thus employed, 
Cælius, now Prætor at Rome, truſting to his 
power, and the ſucceſs of his party, began to 
publiſh ſeveral violent and odious laws, eſpecially 
one for the cancelling of all debts*'*. This raiſed 
a great flame in the City, till he was over- ruled 

Vol. II. T 
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and depoſed; from his magiſtracy by the Conſul 
Servilius, and the Senate: but being made deſpe- 
Tate by this affront, he recalled Milo from his 
exile at Marſeilles, whom Cæſar had refuſed to 
_ reſtore; and, in concert with him, reſolved to 
raiſe ſome public commotion in favor of Pompey. 
In this diſpoſition he wrote his laſt Letter to Ci- 
cero; in which, after an account of. his conver. 
ſion, and the ſervice which he was projecting, 
“Nou are aſleep,” ſays he, © and do not know how 
« open and weak we are here: what are you do- 
ing? are you waiting for a battle, which is 
© ſure to be againſt you? I am not acquainted 
with your troops; but ours have been long uſed 
** to fight hard; and to bear cold and hunger with 
* eaſe *'*.” But this diſturbance, which began 
to alarm all Italy, was ſoon ended by the death 
of the Authors of it, Milo and Czlius; who 
periſhed in their raſh attempt, being deſtroyed 
by the ſoldiers, whom they were endeayouring 
to debauch. They had both attached themſelves 
very early to the intereſts and the authority of 
Cicero, and were qualified by their parts and for- 
tunes to have made a principal figure in the Re- 
public, if they had continued in thoſe ſentiments, 
and adhered to his advice; but their paſſions, 
pleaſures, and ambition got the aſcendant; and 
through a ſactious and turbulent life hurried 
them on to this wretched fate. 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aſide, 
Cicero's next advice to Pompey was, to draw the 
war into length, nor ever to give Cæſar the 
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opportunity. of a battle. Pompey approved this 
counſel, and purſued it for ſome time, till he 
gained the advantage above - mentioned before 
Dyrrhachium; which gave him ſuch a confidence 
in his own troops, and ſuch a contempt of Cæ- 
ſar's, „that from this moment,” ſays Cicero, 
this great man ceaſed to be a General; op- 
* poſed a raw, new-raiſed army, to the moſt 
* robuſt and veteran Legions; was ſhamefully 
« beaten; and, with the loſs of his Camp, forced 
„to fly away alone.“ 

Had Citero's advice been followed, Czfar 
-muſt inevitably have been ruined: for Pompey's 
fleet would have cut off all ſupplies from him by 
ſea; and it was not poſſible for him to ſubſiſt long 
at land; while an enemy, ſuperior in number of 
troops, was perpetually haraſſing him, and waſt- 
ing the country: and the report every where 
ſpread of his flying from Dyrrhachium before a 
victorious army, which was purſuing him, made 
his march every way the more difficult, and the 
people of the country more ſhy of aſliſting him: 
till the deſpicable figure, that he ſeemed to make, 
raiſed ſuch an impatience for fighting, and aſſu- 
rance of victory in the Pompeian chiefs, as drew 
them to the fatal reſolution of giving him battle 
at Pharſalia. There was another motive likewiſe 
ſuggeſted. to us by Cicero, which ſeems to have 
had no ſmall influence in determining Pompey 
to this unhappy ſep; his ſuperſtitions regard to 
omens, and the admonitions of Diviners; to which 
his nature was ſtrongly addicted. The Haruſpices 
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were all on his ſide, and flattered him with 
every thing that was proſperous: and beſides 
thoſe in his own camp, the whole fraternity 
of them at Rome were ſending him perpetual 
accounts of the fortunate and auſpicious ſignifi- 
cations which they had obſerved in the entrails 
of their victims **?, 

But after all, it muſt needs be owned, that 
Pompey had a very difficult part to act, and much 
leſs. liberty of executing what he himſelf ap- 
proved, than in all the other wars, in which he. 
had been engaged. In his wars againſt foreign 
enemies, his power was abſolute, and all his mo- 
tions depended on his own will; but in this, be- 
ſides ſeveral Kings and Princes of the Eaſt, who 
attended him in perſon, he had with him in his 
Camp almoſt all the chief Magiſtrates and Sena- 
tors of Rome; men of equal dignity with himſelf, 
who had commanded armies, and obtained tri- 
umphs, and expected a ſhare in all his counſels, 
and that in their common danger, no ſtep ſhould 
be taken, but by their common advice: and as 
they were under no engagement to his cauſe, but 
what was voluntary, ſo they were neceſſarily to 
be humored, leſt through diſguſt they ſhould de- 
ſert it. Now theſe were all uneaſy in their pre- 
ſent ſituation, and longed to be at home in the 
enjoyment of their eſtates and honors; and hav- 
ing a confidence of victory from the number of 
their troops, and the reputation of their Leader, 
were perpetually teaſing Pompey to the reſolution 
of a battle; charging him with a deſign to 
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protract che War, for the ſake of perpetuating his 
authority; and calling bim another Agamemnon, 
who was proud of holding ſo many Kings and 
Generals under his command*'*; till, being un- 
able to withſtand their. reproaches any longer, 
he was driven by a kind of iſhame, and againſt 
his judgment, to the experiment of a deciſive 
action. 

Cæſar was ſenſible of Pompey's dials. 
and perſuaded, that he could not ſupport the in- 
dignity of ſhowing himſelf afraid of fighting; and 
from that aſſurance expoſed himſclf often more 
raſhly than prudence would otherwiſe juſtify: for 
his beſieging Pompey at Dyrrhachium, who was 
maſter of the fea, which ſupplied every thing to 
him that was wanted, while his own army was 


| ſtarving at land; and the attempt to block up 


intrenchments ſo widely extended, with much 
ſmaller numbers than were ompleyed to defend 
them, muſt needs be thought raſh and extrava- 
gant, were it not for the expectation of drawing 
Pompey by it to a general engagement: for when 
he could not gain that end, his perſeverance in 
the ſiege had like to have ruined him, and would 
inevitably have done ſo, if he bad not quitted it, 
as he himſelf afterwards owned *'?. 

It muſt be obſerved likewiſe, that while Pom- 
pey had any walls or intrenchments between bim 
and Cœſar, not all Cæſar's vigor, nor the courage 
of his veterans, could gain the leaſt advantage 
againſt him; but on the contrary, that Cæſar 
was baffled and diſappointed in every attempt. 
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Thus at Brundiſium he could make no impreſſion 
vpon the Town, till Pompey at full leiſure had 
' ſecured his retreat, and embarked his troops, and 
at Dyrrhachium, the only conſiderable action, 
which happened between them, was not only 
diſadvantageous, but almoſt fatal to him. Thus 
far Pompey certainly ſhowed himſelf the greater 
Captain, in not ſuffering a force, which he could 
not reſiſt in the field to do him any hurt, or car- 
ry any point againſt him; ſince that depended on 
the ſkill of the General. By the help of in- 
trenchments he knew how to make his new- 
raiſed ſoldiers a match for Cæſar's veterans, but 
when he was drawn to encounter him on the 
open plain, he fought againſt inſuperable odds, 
by deſerting his proper arms, as Cicero ſays, of 
caution, counſel, and authority, in -which he 
was ſuperior, and committing his fate to ſwords 
and ſpears, and bodily ſtrength, in which his 
enemies far excelled him ©”. 

Cicero was not preſent at the battle of Phar- 
falia, but was left behind at Dyrrhachium much 
out of humor, as well as out of order: his dif- 
content to ſee all things going wrong on that ſide, 
and contrary to his advice, had brought upon 
him an ill habit of body, and weak ſtate of health; 
which made him decline all public command; but 
he promiſed Pompey to follow, and continue 
with him as ſoon as his health permitted“; and 
as a pledge of his ſincerity, ſent his ſon in the 
mean while along with him, who, though very 
young, behaved himſelf gallantly, and acquired 
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great applauſe by his dexterity of riding and 


throwing the javeline, and performing every 
other part of military diſcipline at the head of one 
of the wings of Horſe, of which Pompey had 
given him the command. Cato ſtaid behind 


' alſo in the camp at Dyrrhachium, which he com- 


manded with fifteen Cohorts, when Labienus 
brought them the news of Pompey's defeat, upon 
which Cato offered the command to Cicero as 
the ſuperior in dignity; and upon his refuſal of 
it, as Plutarch tells us, young Pompey was ſo 
enraged, that he drew his ſword, and would 
have killed him upon the ſpot, if Cato had not 
prevented it. This fact is not mentioned by Ci- 
cero, yet ſeems to be referred to in his ſpeech 
for Marcellus, where he fays, that in the very 
war, he had been a perpetual aſſertor of peace, 
to the hazard even of his life. But the wretch- 
ed news from Pharſalia threw them all into ſuch 
a conſternation, that they preſently took ſhipping, 
and diſperſed themſelves ſeverally , as their hopes 
or inclinations led them, into the different pro- 
vinces of the Empire . The greateſt part who 
were determined to renew the war, went directly 

into Africa, the general rendezvous of their ſcat- 
tered forces: whilſt others, who were diſpoſed 
to expect the farther iſſue of things, and take 
ſuch meaſures as fortune offered, retired to A- 
chaia: but Cicero was reſolved to make this the 
end of the war to himſelf; and recommended the 
lame conduct to his friends: declaring, that as 
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they had been no match for Czfar, when entire, 
they could not hope to beat him, when ſhattered 
and broken; and: ſo after a miſerable campaign 
of about eighteen months, he committed him- 
felf without hefitation to. the mercy of the Con- 
queror and landed again at Brundiftum about the: 
end of October. 


* 
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nution of that honor, which he had received from 
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| 
CicERO no ſooner returned to Italy, than he 4. Urb. yes. | 
began to reflect, that he had been too haſty in Ge 60. 
coming home, before the war was determined, © 
and without any invitation from the Conqueror Gece 
and in a time of that general licence, had reaſon pigator II. 
to apprehend ſome inſult from the ſoldiers, if he M. Avto- 
ventured to appear in public with his Faſces and ius Mag. 
| 


Laurel; and yet to drop them, would be a dimi- Equit- 


the Roman people, and the acknowledgment of a 
power ſuperior to the laws : he condemned him- 
ſelf therefore for not continuing abroad, in ſome 
convenient place of retirement, til] he had been 
ſent for, or things were better ſettled ', What 
gave him the greater reaſon to repent of this ſtep 
was, a meſſage that he received from Antony , 
who governed all in Czfar's abſence, and with 
the ſame churliſh ſpirit, with which he would 
have held him before in Italy againſt his will, 


ſeemed now diſpoſed to drive him out of it: for 


be ſent him the copy of a Letter from Cæſar, in 

which Cæſar ſignified , © that he had heard, that 

Cato and Metellus were at Rome, and appeared 

* openly there, which might occaſion ſome diſ- 

* turbance : wherefore he ſtrictly enjoined, that 

* none ſhould be ſuffered to come to Italy with- | 
out a ſpecial licence from himſelf. Antony | | 
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* therefore deſired Cicero to excuſe him, fince 
c he could not help obeying Cæſar's commands: 
c but Cicero fent L. Lamia to aſſure bim, that 
« Cæſar had ordered Dolabella to write to him to 
„ come to Italy as ſoon as he pleaſed ; and that 
© he came upon the authority of Dolabella's Let- 
ter: ſo that Antony in the Edict, which he 
publiſhed to exclude the Pompeians from Italy, 
excepted Cicero by name: which added ſtill to 
his mortification; ſince all his deſire was to be 
connived at only, or tacitly permitted, without 
being perſonally diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of his 
arty *. 

8 But he had ſeveral other grievances of a domeſtic 
kind, which concurred alſo to make him unhappy: 
his Brother Quintus, with his Son, after their 
eſcape from Pharſalia , followed Cæſar into Aſia, 
to obtain their pardon from him in perſon. Quintus 
had particular reaſon to be afraid of his reſentment, 
on account of the relation which he had born to 
him, as one of his Lieutenants in Gaul, where he 
had been treated by him with great generoſity; 
ſo that Cicero himſelf would have diſſuaded him 
from going over to Pompey , but could not pre- 
vail : yet in this common calamity, Quintus, in 
order to make his own peace the more eaſily, 
reſolved to throw all the blame upon his Brother, 
and for that purpoſe made it the ſubject of all 
his. Letters and Speeches to Cæſar's friends, to 
rail at him in a manner the moſt inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, 
and that young Quintus, who was ſent before 
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towards Cæſar, bad read an oration to his friends, 
which he had prepared to ſpeak to him againſt his 
Uncle. Nothing, as Cicero ſays, ever happened 
more ſhocking to him ; and though he had no ſmall 
diffidence of Cæſar's inclination, and many ene- 
mies laboring to do him ill offices, yet his greateſt 
concern was, leſt his Brother and Nephew ſhould 
hurt themſelves rather than him, by their perfidy *. 
For under all the ſenſe of this provocation his 
behaviour was juſt the reverſe of theirs : and 
having been informed, that Cæſar in a certain 
converſation , had charged his Brother with being 
the author of their going away to Pompey, he 
took occaſion to write to him in the following 
terms : 

As for my Brother, I am not leſs ſolicitous 
« for his ſafety, than my own ; but in my pre- 
* ſent ſituation, dare not venture to recommend 
* him to you : all that I can pretend to, is, to 
„beg that you will not believe him to have ever 
done any thing towards obſtructing my good 
offices and affection to you; but rather, that 
© he was always the adviſer of our union, and 
© the companion, not the leader of my voyage: 
* Wherefore in all other reſpects, I leave it to 
you to treat him, as your own humanity, and 
* his friendſhip with you require; but I entreat. 
* you in the moſt preſſing manner, that I may 
* not be the cauſe of hurting him with you on 
any account whatſoever *.” 

He found himſelf likewiſe at this time in ſome 
diſtreſs for want of money, which in that ſeaſon 
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of public diſtraction, it was very difficult to pro- 
cure, either by borrowing or ſelling : the ſum, 
which he advanced to Pompey, had drained him: 
and his wife, by her indulgence to ſtewards, and 
favorite ſervants , had made great waſte of what 
was left at home : avd inſtead of ſaving any thing 
from their rents, had plunged him deeply into 
debt; ſo that Atticus's purſe was the chief fund 
which he had to truſt to for his preſent ſupport”. 

The conduct of Dolabella was a farther mor. 
tification to bim; who by the fiction of an adop- 
tion into a plebeian family, had obtained the tri. 
bunate this year, and was raiſing great tumults 
and diſorders in Rome, by a law, which be pub- 
liſhed, to expunge all debts. Laws of that kind 
had been oſten attempted by deſperate or ambi- 
tious Magiſtrates; but were always deteſted by 
the better fort, and particularly by Cicero, who 
treats them as pernicious to the peace and proſ- 
perity of ſtates, and ſapping the very foundations 
of civil Society , by deſtroying all faith and credit 
among men *. No wonder therefore that we find 
him taking this affair ſo much to heart, and 
complaining ſo heavily, in many of his Letters to 
Atticus, of the famed acts of his Son-in-law, as 
an additional ſource of affliction and diſgrace to 
him”. Dolabella was greatly embarraſſed in his 
fortunes, and while he was with Cæſar abroad, 
ſeems to have left his wife deſtitute of neceſſaries 
at home, and forced to recur to her Father for 
her ſubſiſtence. Cicero likewiſe, either through 
the difficulty of the times, or for want of a ſut- 
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ficient ſettlement on Dolabella's part, had not yet 
paid all her fortune; which it was uſual to do at 
three different payments, within a time hmited by 
law : he had diſcharged the two firſt, and was 
now preparing to make the third payment, which 
he frequently and preflingly recommends to the 
care of Atticus*. But Dolabella's whole life and 
character were ſo entirely contrary to the manners 
and temper both of Cicero and Tullia, that a 
divorce enſued between them not long after, 
though the account of it is delivered ſo darkly, 
that it is hard to ſay at what time, or from what 
ſide it firſt aroſe. 

In theſe circumſtances Tullia paid her father 
a viſit at Brundiſium on the thirteenth of June: 
but his great love for her made their meeting 
only the more afflicting to him in that abject 
ſtate of their fortunes : © I was ſo far,” ſays he, 
* from taking that pleaſure which I ought to 
have done from the virtue, humanity , and 
* piety of an excellent daughter, that I was ex- 
* ceedingly grieved to ſee ſo deſerving a Crea- 
ture in ſuch an unhappy condition, not by her 
„ own, but wholly by my fault: I ſaw no reaſon 
therefore for keeping her longer here, in this 
© our common affliction : but was willing to ſend 
* her back to her mother as ſoon as ſhe would 
* conſent to it*.” 
At Brundiſium he received the news of Pom- 
pey's death, which did not ſurpriſe him , as we 
find from the ſhort reflection that he makes upon 
it: * As to Pompey's end, ſays he, I never had 
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* any doubt about it: for the loſt and deſperate 
* ſtate of his affairs had ſo poſſeſſed the minds of 
all the kings and ſtates abroad, that whitherſoevet 
* he went, I took it for granted that this would 
„ be his fate: I cannot however help grieving 
< at it; for J knew him to be an honeſt, grave 

and worthy man | 

This was the ſhort and true character of the 
man from one who perfectly knew him; not heigh. 
tened, as we ſometimes find it, by the ſhining co- 
lors of his eloquence ; nor depreſſed by the darker 
ſtrokes of his reſentment. Pompey had early ac- 
quired the ſurname of the Great, by that ſort of me- 
rit, which, from the conſtitution of the Republic, 
neceſſarily wade him Great; a fame and ſucceſs 
in war, ſuperior to what Rome had ever known 
in the moſt celebrated of her Generals. He had 
triumphed at three ſeveral times over the three 
different parts of the known world, Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and by his victories bad almoſt 
doubled the extent, as well as the revenues ol 
the Roman dominion; for as he declared to the 
people on his return from the Mithridatic war, 
he had found the Leſſer Aſia the boundary, but left 
it the middle of their Empire. He was about 6x 
years older than Cæſar; and while Cæſar immerſed 
in pleaſures, oppreſſed with debts, and ſuſpected 
by all honeſt men, was hardly able to ſhow his 
head; Pompey was flouriſhing in the height of 
power and glory, and by the conſent of all pat. 
ties placed at the head of the Republic. Thi 
was the poſt that his ambition ſeemed to aim at. 
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to be the firſt man ia Rome; the Leader, not the 
Tyrant of his Country: for he more than once had 
it in his power to have made himſelf the maſter 
of it without any riſk, if his virtue or his phlegm 
at leaſt had not reſtrained him: but he lived in a 
perpetual expectation of receiving from the gift 
of the people, what he did not care to ſeize by 
force; and by fomenting the diſorders of the 
City, hoped to drive them to the neceſſity of 
creating him Dictator. It is an obſervation of all 
the hiſtorians, that while Cæſar made no dif. 
ference of power, whether it was conferred or 
uſurped : whether over thoſe who loved, or thoſe 
who feared him; Pompey ſeemed to value none but 
what was offered ; nor to have any defire to govern, 
but with the good will of the governed. What lei- 
ſure he found from his wars, he employed in the 
ſtudy of polite Letters, and eſpecially of elo- 
quence , in which he would have acquired great 
fame, if his genius had not drawn him to the more 
dazzling glory of arms: yet he pleaded ſeveral 
cauſes with applauſe, in the defence of his friends 
and clients; and ſome of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated; 
his ſentiments juſt; his voice ſweet ; his action 
noble, and full of dignity. But his talents were 
better formed for arms, than the gown :; for 
though in both he obſerved the ſame diſcipline, 
a perpetual modeſty, temperance, and gravity of 
outward behaviour; yet in the licence of camps, 


the example was more rare and ſtriking. His 


perſon was extremely graceſul, and imprinting 
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reſpet ; yet with an air of, reſerve and haughti 
neſs, which became the General better than the 
Citizen. His parts were plauſible, rather than 
great; ſpecious rather than penetrating; and his 
view of politics but narrow; for his chief inſtru. 
ment of governing was, de en; yet be had 
not always the art to conceal. his real ſentiments, 
As he was a better ſoldier than a ſtateſman, fo 
what he gained in the Camp he uſually loſt in the 
City; and though adored, when abroad, was 
aften affronted and wortified at home; till the i im- 
prudent oppoſition of the Senate diove him to that 
alliance with Craſſus and Cæſar, which proved 
fatal both to himſelf and the Republic. le 
took in theſe two, not as the partners, but the 
miniſters rather of his power; that by giving 
them ſome ſhare with him, he might make his 
own authority uncontrollable : he had no reaſon 
to apprehend, that they could ever prove his Ri 
vals ;. ſince neither of them had any credit or 
character of that kind, which alone could raiſe 
them above the laws; a ſuperior fame and expe- 
rience in war, with the militia of the empire at 
their devotion: all this was purely his own; till 
by cheriſhing Cæſar, and throwing into his hands 
the only thing which he wanted, arms and mili- 
| command; he made him at laſt too ſtrong 
for himſelf, and never began to fear him, till it 
was too late: Cicero warmly diſſuaded both his 
union and his breach with Czſar; and after the 
rupture, as warmly ſtill, the thought of giving 
him battle: if any of theſe counſels had been 


f ollowed, 
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followed , Pompey had preſerved his life and honor, 
and the Republic its hberty. But he was urged 
to his fate by à natural ſuperſtition, and atten- 
tion to thoſe vain auguries, with which he was 
flattered by all the Haruſpices: he had ſeen the 
ſame temper in Marius and Sylla, and obſerved 
the happy effects of it: but they aſſumed it on- 
ly out of policy, he out of principle. They 
uſed it to animate their ſoldiers, when they had 
found a probable opportunity of fighting; but 
be, againſt all prudence and probability, was en- 
couraged by it to fight to his own ruin. He ſaw 
all his miſtakes at laſt, when it was out of his 
power to correct them; and in his wretched 
flight from Pharſalia was forced to confeſs, that 
he had truſted too much to his hopes; and that 
Cicero had judged better, and ſeen farther iato 
things than he. The reſolution of ſeeking reſuge 
in Egypt, finiſhed the ſad Cataſtrophe of this great 
man : the Father of the reigning Prince had been 
highly obliged to him for his protection at Rome, 
and reſtoration to his kingdom: and the Son had 
ſent a conſiderable fleet to his aſſiſtance in the 
preſent war : but in this ruin of his fortunes, 
what gratitude 'was there to be expected from a 
Court, governed by Eunuchs and mercenary 
Greeks? all whoſe politics turned, not on the 
honor of the King, but the eſtabliſhment of their 
own power; which was likely to be ecli 

the admiſſion of Pompey. How happy had it been 
for him to have died in that ſickneſs, when all 
Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his 
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fafety? or if he had fallen by the chance of war on 
the plains of Pharſalia, in the defence of his 
Country's liberty, he had died ſtill glorious, 
though unfortunate : but, as if he had been re- 
ſerved for an example of the inſtability of human 
Greatneſs, he, who a few days before command- 
ed Kings and Conſuls , and all the nobleſt of Rome, 
was ſentenced to die by a council of ſlaves ; mur- 
dered by a baſe deſerter, caſt out naked and head- 
leſs on the Egyptian ſtrand ; and when the whole 
earth, as, Velleius ſays, had ſcarce been ſufficient 
for his victories z could not find a ſpot upon it at 
laſt for a grave. His body was burnt on the ſhore 
by one of his freedmen, with the planks of an 
old fiſhing-boat; and his aſhes being conveyed to 
Rome, were depoſited privately by his wife Cor: 
nelia in a Vault of his Alban Villa. The Egyp- 
tians, however, raiſed a monument to him on the 
place, and adorned it with figures of braſs , which 
being defaced afterwards by time, and buried al- 
moſt in ſand and rubbiſh, was ſought out and 
reſtored by the Emperor Hadrian 

On the news of Pompey's death, Cæſar was 
declared Dictator the ſecond time in his abſence, 
and M. Antony his Maſter. of the Horſe, who 
by virtue of that poſt governed. all things abſo- 
lutely in Italy. Cicero continued all the while at 
Brundiſium, in a fituation wholly diſagreeable, 
and worſe to him, he ſays, than any puniſhment: 
for the air of the place began to affect his health, 
and to the uneaſineſs of mind added an ill ſtate 
of body ©: yet to move nearer towards Rome 
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without leave from his new Maſters, was not 
thought adviſable; nor did Antony encourage 
it; being pleaſed rather, we may believe, to ſee 
him well mortified: ſo that he had no hopes of 
any eaſe or comfort, but in the expectation of 
Cſar's return; which made his Ray in that place 


the more neceſſary for the opportunity of paying 


his early compliments to him at landing. 4A 

But what gave him the greateſt uneaſineſs was, 
to be held ſtill in ſuſpenſe, in what touched him 
the moſt nearly, the caſe of his own ſafety, and 
of Cœſar's diſpoſition towards him: for though' all 
C:eſar's friends aſſured him, not only of pardon, 
but of all kind of favor; yet he had received no 


intimation of kindneſs from Cæſar himſelf, who 


was ſo embarraſſed in Egypt; that he had no 
leiſure to think bf Italy, and did not fo much as 
write a Letter thither from December to June: for 
as he had raſhly, and out of gaiety, as it were; 
involved himſelf. there in a molt deſperate war, 
to the hazard of all his fortunes; he was aſhamed, 
as Cicero ſays '*, to write any thing about it, till 
he had extricated Himſelf out of that difficulty. 
His enemies in the mean time had greatly ſtreng- 
thened themſelves in Africa, where P. Varus, 
who firſt ſeized it on the part of the Republic, 
was ſupported by all the force of King Juba, 
Pompey's faſt friend, and had reduced the whole 
Province to his obedience; for Curio, after he had 
driven Cato out of Sicily, being ambitious to drive 
Varus alſo out of Africa; and having tranſported 
thither the beſt part of four legions, which Cæſar 
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had committed to him, was, after ſome little ſucceſs 
upon his landing, entirely defeated and deſtroyed 
with his whole army in an engagement with Sabura, 
King Juba's General. 

Curio was a young nobleman of ſhining parts; 
admirably formed by nature to adorn that character, 
in which his father and grandfather had flouriſhed 
before him, of one of the principal Orators of 
Rome. Upon his entrance into the Forum, he was 
committed to the care of Cicero: but a natural 
propenſion to pleaſure, ſtimulated by the example 
and counſels of his perpetual companion Antony, 
hurried him into all the. extravagance of expenſe 
and debauchery: for Antony, who always wanted 
money, with which Curio abounded, was ever 
obſequious to his will, and miniſtering to his Luſts, 
for the opportunity of gratifying his own: ſo that, 
no boy purchaſed for the uſe of lewdneſs, was 
more in a Maſter's power, than Antony in Curio's. 
He was equally prodigal of his money, and his 
modeſty; and not only of his own, but of other 
people's: ſo that Cicero alluding to the infamous 
effeminacy of his life, calls him in one of his 
Letters, Miſs Curio. But when the Father, by 
Cicero's advice, had obliged him by his paternal 
authority to quit the familiarity of Antony; he 
reformed his conduc, and adhering to the inſtruc- 
tions and maxims of Cicero, became the favorite 
of the City; the Leader of the young nobility; 
and a warm aſſertor of the authority of the Senate, 
againſt the power of the Triumvirate. After his 
Father's death, upon his firſt taſte of public honors, 
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and admiſſion into the Senate, his ambition and 
thirſt of popularity engaged him in ſo immenſe a 
prodigality, that to ſupply. the magnificence of 
his ſhows, and plays, with which he entertained 
the City, he was ſoon driven to the necellity of 
ſelling himſelf to Cæſar; having no revenue leſt, 
as Pliny ſays, but from the diſcord of his Citizens. 
For this he is conſidered commonly by the old 
writers, as the chief inſtrument, and the Trumpet, 
as it were, of the civil war; in which he juſtly 
fell the firſt victim; yet after all his luxury and 
debauch, fought and died with a courage truly 
Roman; which would have merited a better 
fate, if it had been employed in a, better cauſe: 
for upon the loſs of the battle and his beſt 
troops, being admoniſhed by bis friends to. ſave 
himſelf by flight, he anſwered; that after loſing 
an army, which had been committed to him by 
Cæſar, he could never ſhow his, face to him again; 
and ſo continued. fighting, till he was killed among 
the laſt of his ſaldiers **, _. ; 
Curio's death bappened before the battle of 
Pharſalia , while Cæſar was engaged in Spain: 
by which means Africa fell entirely into the bands 
of the Pompeians; and became the general rendez- 
vous of all that party: hither. Scipio, Cato, and 
Labienus, canveyed the remains of their ſeattered 
troops ſrom, Greece, as Afranius and Petyeins. 
likewiſe; did from Spain; till on the whole they 
had brou ght together again a more numerous army 
than Cæſar's, and were ip ſuch high ſpirits, as 
to talk of coming over with it into Italy, before 
1 


Cefar could return from Alexandria“. This was 
confidently Sen one, and expected at Rome; 
a deſerter; for While Ckfir looked upon all men 
as friends, Who did not act againſt him, and 
pardoned even enemies, who ſubmitted to his 
power; it was a declared law on the other ſide, 
to conſider all as enemies, who were not actually 
in their Camp ” : ſo that Cicers had nothing now 
to wiſh; either for himſelf, or the Republic, but 
in the firſt Place, a peace, of which he had till 
ſome hopes; or elſe, that Cæſar might conquer; 
| whoſe victory was like to prove the more temperate 
of the two: which makes him often lament the 
unbhppy ſituation to which he was reduced, where 
nothing could be of any wier to Nan ut what 
ke had always abhorred ”. 

Under this anxiety « of hind, it was an additional 
vexation to him to hear, that his reputation was 
attacked at Rome, for ſubmitting ſo haſtily to 
the Conqueror, or putting himſelf rather at all 
into his power. Some condemned him ſor not 
following Pompey; ſome more ſeverely for not 
going to Africa, as the greateſt part had done 
others, for” not retiring with many of his party 
to Achaia; till they could ſee the farther progreſs 
of che war: as he'was always extremely ſenſible 
of what was ſaid of him by honeſt men, ſo he 
begs of Atticus to be his advocate; and gives him 
ſome hints, which might be urged in his defence. 
As to the' firſt charge, for not following Pompey, 
ke lays; 9 that Pompey's fate would extenuate 
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the omiſſion of that ſtep: of the ſecond,” that 

though he knew many brave men to be in 

Africa, yet it was his opinion, that the Republic 
neither could, nor ought to be defended by 

the help of ſo barbarous and treacherous a 

« nation: as to the third, be wiſhes indeed that 
« he had joined himſelf 155 thoſe in Achaia, and 

« gowns them to be in a better condition than 
« himſelf, becauſe they were many of them toge- 
« ther; and whenever they returned to Italy, 
« would be reſtored to their own at once: 

whereas he was confined like a priſoner of war to 

Brundiſium, without the liverty of keins. from 
it till Cæſar arrived“. 

While he continued in this uneaſy ſtate; hols 
of his friends at Rome contrived to fend him 4 
Letter in Cæſar's name, dated the ninth of February 
ſrom Alexandria, encouraging him to lay aſide alf 
gloomy apprehenſions, and expect every thing 
that was kind and friendly from him: but it 
was drawn in terms ſo flight and general, that 
inſtead of giving him any ſatisfaction, it made him 
only ſuſpect, what he perceived afterwards to 
be true, that it was forged by Balbus or Oppius, 
on purpbte- to raiſe bis ſpirits, and' adminiſter ſome 
little comfort to him **. All his accounts, However, 
confirmed to him the report of Cxfar's clemency 
and moderation, and his granting pardon without” 
exception to all who aſked it; and with regard to- 
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| bimſelf, Cæſar ſent Quintus's virulent Letters to 


Balbus 30 with orders to ſhow them to him, as 
a proof of his kindyefs and diflike of Quintus's 
V 4 
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perfidy.. But Cicero's preſent deſpondency, which 
interpreted every thing. by his fears, made him 
ſuſpect Cæſar the more, for refuſing grace to none; 
as if ſuch. a clemency mult needs be affected, and 
his revenge deferred only to a ſeaſon more conve- 
nient: and as to his Brother's Letters, he fancied, 
that Cæſar did not ſend them to Italy, becauſe 
he condemned them, but to make his preſent 
miſery and abject condition the more notorious 
and deſpicable to every bedy ©. 
But after a long ſeries of perpetual mactifics 
tions, he was refreſhed at laſt by a very obliging 
Letter from Cæſar, who confirmed to him the 
full enjoyment of his former ſtate and. dignity, and 
bad him reſume his ſaſces and ſtyle of Emperor as 
before. Cæſar's mind was. too great to liſten to 
the tales of the Brother and Nephew ; and inſtead 
of approving their treachery, ſeems to have granted 
them. their pardon, on Cicero's account, rather 
than their own ;, ſo that Quintus, upon the trial of 
Cæſar's inclination, began preſently to change his 
note, and to congratulate with his Brother on 
Czſar's. affection and. eſteem. for him 
Cicero was now. preparing. to fend his Son to 
wait upon Cæſar, who was ſappoſed to be upon 
his journey towards home; but the uncertain 
accounts of his coming, diverted him a while from 
that thought; till Cæſar himſelf prevented it, 
and relie ved him very agreeably from his tedious 
reſidence at Brundiſium, by his ſudden and un- 
expected: arrival in Italy; where he landed at 
Tarentum in the month of September; and on the 
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firſt notice of his coming forward towards Rome, 
Cicero ſet out on foot to meet him. 

We may eaſily imagine, what we find rodents 
from his Letters, that he was not a little diſcompoſed 
at the thoughts of this interview, and the indignity 
of offering himſelf to a Canqueror , againſt whom 
he had been in arms, in the midſt of a licentious 
and inſolent rabble : for though he had reaſon ta 
expect a kind reception from Cæſar, yet he 
hardly thought his life, he ſays, worth begging, 
ſince what was given. by a Maſter, might always 
be taken away again at pleaſure. **. But at their 
meeting , he had no occaſion to ſay or do any 
thing that was below his dignity : for Czſar no 
ſooner ſaw him , than he alighted and ran ta 
embrace him ; and walked with him alone, conver- 
ſing very familiarly for ſeveral furlongs *”. 

From this interview, Cicero followed Cæſar 
towards Rome: he propoſed to be at Tuſculum on 
the ſeventh or eighth of October; and wrote to his 
wife to provide. for his reception: there, with: a 
large company of friends, who deſigned to make 
ſome ſtay with him. From Fuſculum he came 
afterwards to the City, with a refolution to ſpend 
his time in ſtudy and retreat, till the Republic 
ſhould be reſtored to fome tolerable ſtate ; © having 

made his peace again, as he writes to Varro, 

* with his old friends, his books, who had been 

out of humor with him for not obeying their 
. Precepts; but inſtead of living quietly with 

them, as Varro had done, committing himſelf 
* to the turbulent counſels and hazards of war, 
* with faithleſs companions "ET | 
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On Czſar's return to Rome, he appointed 
P. Vatinius and Q. Fufius Calenus, Conſuls for 
the three laſt months of the year: this was a very 
unpopular uſe of his new power, which he conti. 
nued, however, to practiſe through the reſt of his 
reign; creating. theſe firſt Magiſtrates of the State, 
without any regard to the ancient forms , ot 
recourſe to the people, and at any time of the 
year; which gave a ſenſible diſguſt to the City, 
and. an early ſpecimen of the arbitrary manner in 

which. he deſigned to govern them. | 
About the. end of the year, Cxſar embarked 
for Africa, to purſue the war againſt Scipio, and 
the other Pompeian Generals, who, aſſiſted by 
King Juba, held the poſſeſſion of that Province 
with a vaſt army. As he was ſacrificing for the 
ſucceſs of this. voyage, the victim happened to 
break looſe and run away from the Altar; which 
being looked upon as an unlucky Omen, the 
Aruſpex admonifhed him not to ſail before the 
winter-ſolftice : but he took ſhip directly in con- 
tempt of the admonition ; and by that means, as 
Cicero ſays, came upon his enemies unprepared; 
and before they had drawn together all their 
forces. Upon his leaving the City, he declared 
A. Urb. 507. bimſelf Conil; together with M. Lepidus for 
Cic 61. eng and gave the government of 
Coll. the FHither Gaul to M. Brutus; of Greece, to 
C Juris Servius Sulpicius; the firſt of whom bad been in 
1 2 arms againſt him at Pharſalia; and the ſecond was 
Lzelpus. A favorer likewiſe of the Pompeian cauſe, and a 
great friend af Cicero, yet ſeems to have taken no 


part in the war 2 : 
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The African war now held the whole Empire 
in 5 ſuſpenſe; Scipio's name was thought ominous 
and invincible on that ground : but while the 

eneral attention was employed on the expeRation 
df ſome deciſive blow, Cicero deſpairing of any 
good from either fide , choſe to live retired, and 
out of fight ; and whether in the City or the 
Country , ſhut himſelf up with his books ; which 
as he often ſays, had hitherto been the diverſion 
only, but were now become the fupport of his 
life **. In this humor of ſtudy he entered into a 
cloſe friendſhip and correſpondence of Letters 
with M. Terentius Varro; a friendſhip equally 
valued on both ſides, and at Varro's deſire, im- 
mortalized by the mutual dedication of their 
learned works to each other ; of Cicero's Academic 
Queſtions to Varro; of Varro s treatiſe on the Latin 
Tongue, to Cicero. Varro was a Senator of the 
firſt diſtinction, both for birth and merit; eſteemed 
the moſt Jentiied man of Rome;- and though now: 
above fourſcore years old, yet continued (till writ- 
ing and publiſhing books to his eighty - eighth 
year He was Pompey's Lieutenant in Spain, 
in the beginning of the war; but after the defeat of 
Afranius and Petreius quitted his arms, and retired 
to his ſtudies; ſo that his preſent circumftances 
were not very different from thoſe of Cicero; 
who in all his Letters to him, bewails with great 
freedom the utter ruin of the ſtate ; and propoſes, 
i * that they ſhould live together in a ſtrict com- 
munication of ſtudies, and avoid at leaſt: the 
* Gght if not the tongues of men; yet ſo, that 
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i if their new ' Maſters ſhould call for their help 
towards ſettling the Republic, they ſhould run 
with - pleaſure, and afliſt , not only as archi, 
tects, but even as maſons to build it up again; 
* or if nobady would employ them , ſhould 
«* write and read the beſt forms of government; 
and as the learned ancients had done before 
* them, ſerve their Country, if not in the Senate 
« and Forum , yet by their books and ſtudies; 
“ and by n treatiſes of morals and 
* laws. 

In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial 
Partitions , or the art of ordering and diſtributing 
the parts of an Oration ſo, as to adapt them in 
the beſt manner ta their proper end, of moving. 
and perſuading an audience. It was written for 
the inſtruction of his fon, now about eighteen 
years old, but ſeems to have been the rude 
draught only of what he intended, or not to have 
been finiſhed at leaſt to his ſatisfaction; ſince we 
find no mention- of it in any of his Letters, as of 
all his other pieces which were prepared for the 
public. 

Another fruit of this leiſure was his Dialogue 
on famous Orators, called Brutus; in which 
he gives a ſhort” character of all, who had ever 
| flouriſhed either in Greece or Rome, with any 
reputation of eloquence, down to his own times; 
and as he generally touches the principal points of 
each man's life, ſo an attentive reader may find in 
it an Epitome, as it were, of the Roman Hiſtory. 
The conference is {uppoſed to be held with Brutus 
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and Atticus in Cicero's garden at Rome, under 
the Statue of Plato“; whom he always admir- 
ed, and uſually imitated in the manner of his 
Dialogues ; and in this ſeems to have copied 
from him the very form of his double title; 
Brutus, or of famous Orators ; taken from the 
ſpeaker and the ſubject, as in Plato's piece, called 
Phzdon, or of the Soul. This work was intended 
as a ſupplement , or a fourth book to the three, 
which he had before publiſhed on the complete 
O:ator. But though it was prepared and finiſhed 


at this time, while Cato was living, as it is 


intimated in ſome parts of it, yet, as it appears 
from the preface, it was not made public till the 
year following, after the death of his daughter 
Tullia. | 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero 
in debt to Cæſar, ſo we now meet with ſeveral 
hints in his Letters of Cæſar's being indebted to 
him. It aroſe probably from a mortgage , that 
Cicero had upon the confiſcated eſtate of ſome 
Pompeian , which Cæſar had ſeized : but of what 
kind ſoever it was, Cicero was in pain for his 
money: © he ſaw but three ways, he ſays, of 
getting it; by purchaſing the eſtate at Cæſar's 
auction; or taking an aſſignment on the pur- 
* Chaſer ; or compounding for half with the 
Brokers or Money -jobbers of thoſe times; 
* who would advance the money on thoſe terms. 
* The firſt he declares to be baſe , and that he 
* would rather loſe his debt, than touch any 
thing confiſcated : the ſecond he thought 
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* hazardous ; and that nobody would pay any 
„ thing in ſuch uncertain times: the third he 
$ „ liked. the beſt, but deſires Atticus's advice 

% upon it 

He now at laſt parted with. his wife Tereiitia, 
whoſe humor and conduct had long been unealy 
to him: this drew upon him ſome cenſure; for 
putting away a wife, who had lived with him 
above thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed 
and fortunes ; and the mother of two Children, 
extremely dear to him. But ſhe was a woman 
of an imperious and turbulent ſpirit ; expenſive 
and negligent in her private affairs; buſy and in- 
triguing in the public; and, in the height of her 
huſband's power, ſeems to have had the chief hand 
in the diſtribution of all his favors. He had eafily 
born her perverſeneſs in the vigor of health, and 
the flouriſhing ſtate of his fortunes; but in a 
declining life, ſoured by a continual ſucceflion of 
mortifications from abroad , the want of eaſe and 
quiet at home was no longer tolerable to him: the 
divorce, however, was not likely to cure the diff 
culties, 'in which her management had involved 
him : for ſhe had brought him a great fortune, 
which was all to be reſtored to her at parting: 


this made a ſecond marriage neceſſary , in order 


to repair the ill ſtate of his affairs; and his friends 
of both ſexes were buſy in providing a fit match 
for him: ſeveral parties were propoſed to him, 
and among others, a daughter of Pompey the 
Great; for whom he ſeems to have had an incli- 
nation: but a prudential regard to the times, and 
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the envy and ruin under which that family then 
lay, induced him probably to drop it What 
gave his enemies the greater handle to rally him 
was, his marrying a handſome young woman, 
named Publilia, of an age diſproportionate to his 
own , to whom he was Guardian : but ſhe was 
well allied, and rich; circumſtances very conve- 
nient to him at this time; as he intimates in 4 
Letter to a friend, who congratulated with him 
on his marriage. 

« As to your giving me joy, ſays he, © for what 
« I have done, I know you wiſh it: but I ſhould 
© not have taken any new ſtep in ſuch wretched 
« times , if at my return I had not found my 
« private affairs in no better condition than thoſe 
© of the Republic. For when through the wick- 
« edneſs of thoſe, who, for my infinite kindneſs 
to them, ought to have had the greateſt concern 
« for my welfare, I found no ſafety or eaſe from 
< their intrigues and perfidy within my own walls, 
© I thought it neceſſary to ſecure myſelf by the 
fidelity of new alliances againſt the tredchery of 
© the old 

Ceſar returned victorious from Africa about 
the end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where 
he ſpent ſome days: upon which Cicero ſays 
pleaſantly in a Letter to Varro, he had never 
ſeen that farm of his before , which, though one 
of the worſt that he has, he does' riot yet deſpiſe *. 
The uncertain event of the African War had kept 
the Senate under ſome reſerve ; but they now began 


to puſh their flattery beyond all the bounds of 
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decency, and decreed more extravagant honor 
to Cæſar, than were ever given before to man; 
which Cicero oft rallies with great ſpirit; and be. 
ing determined to bear no part in that ſervile adu- 
lation, was treating about the purchaſe of a Houſe 
at Naples, for a pretence of retiring ſtill farther 
and oftener from Rome. But his friends, who 
knew his impatience under their preſent ſub. 
jection, and the free way of ſpeaking, which he 
was apt to indulge, were in ſome pain, leſt he 
ſhould forfeit the good graces of Cæſar and bis 
favorites, and provoke them too far by the 
keenneſs of his raillery **. They preſſed him to 
accommodate himſelf to the times; and to uſe more 
caution in his diſcourſe; and to reſide more at 
Rome, eſpecially when Cæſar was there, who 
would interpret the diſtance and retreat which he 
affected as a proof of his averſion to him. 

But his anſwers. on this occaſion will ſhow the 
real ſtate of his ſentiments and conduc towards 
Cæſar, as well as of Cæſar's towards him: -wri- 
ting on this ſubject to Papirius Pætus, he ſays; 
* You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 
not be allowed to me, as I thought it might 
A ” B87 to quit theſe affairs of the City : you tell 

* me of Catulus, and thoſe times; but what 
* ſimilitude have they to theſe? I myſelf was 
© unwilling at that time to ſtir from the guard 

* of the ſtate; for I then ſat at the helm, and 

* held the rudder; but am now ſcarce thought 

« worthy to work at the pump: would the Se. 
* nate think you paſs fewer decrees, if I ſhould 

live 
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« live at Naples? while I am ſtill at Rome, and 
attend the Fotum, their decrees are all drawn 
« at our friend's n and whenever it comes 

* into his head, my name is ſet down, as if pre- 
* ſeit at drawing them; fo that I hear from Ar 
“ menia and Syria of decrees , faid to be made at 


+ my motion, of which I never heard a ſyl- 


© lable at home. Do not take me to be. in jeſt; 
for 1 aſſure you; that I have received Letters 
from kings, from the temoteſt parts of the 
* earth, to thank me for giving them the title 


GC King; when ſo far from knowing, that 


any fuch title had been decreed to them, I 
« * not even, that there were any ſuch men 
in being. What is then to be done? why as 


long as our maſter of manners continues here; 


* I will follow your advice; but as ſoon as he is 
* gone, Will run away to your muſhrooms , 
* K&c. 15 
In another Letter, © Since you expreſs, ſays 
* he, ſuch a concern for me in your laſt, be aſ- 
* ſured, my dear Pætus, that whatever can be 
done by art, (for it is not enough to act with 
; prudence, ſome artifice alſo muſt now be em- 
* ployed) yet whatever, I ſay, can be done by 
Dart, towards acquiring their good graces; I 
have already done it with the greateſt-care ; 
* nor, as I believe, without ſucceſs; for I am 
* ſo much courted by all, who are in any de- 
** gree of favor with Cæſar, that I begin to fan- 
cy that they love me: and though real love is 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from falſe , except in 
Vor. II. | X 
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c if any thing be brought to him for mine, 


the caſe of danger, by which the ſincerity of 
it may be tried, as of gold by+fire ; for all 
other marks are common to both; yet I have 
one argument to perſuade me that they really 
love me; becauſe both my condition and theirs 
is ſuch, as puts them under no temptation 
to diſſemble: and as for him, who has all 
power, 1 ſee no reaſon to fear any thing ; un- 
leſs that all things become of courſe uncertain, 
when juſtice and right are once deſerted : nor 
can we be ſure of any thing, that depends 
on the will, not to ſay the paſſion of another. 
Yet I have not in any inſtance particularly of- 
fended him , but behaved myſelf all along with 
the greateſt moderation: for as once I took it 
to be me duty, to ſpeak my mind freely in 
that City, which owed its freedom to me; ſo 
now, ſince that is loſt, to ſpeak nothing that 
may offend him, or his principal friends : but 
if I would avoid all offence, of things ſaid fa- 
cetiouſly or by way of raillery, I muſt give 
up all reputation of wit; which I would not 
refuſe to do, if I could. But as to Cæſar 
himſelf, he has a' very piercing judgment; 
and as your brother Servius , whom I take to 
have been an excellent Critic, would readily 
ſay , this verſe 1s not Plautus's, that verſe is; 
having formed his ears by great uſe, to dif 
tinguiſh the peculiar ſtyle and manner of dif- 
ferent Poets; ſo Cæſar, I hear, who has al- 
ready collected ſome volumes of Apophthegms, 
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« which is not ſo, preſently rejects it: which he 
„now does the more eaſily , becauſe his friends 
« live almoſt continually with me; and in the 


variety of diſcourſe, when any thing drops 


« from me, which they take to have ſome hu— 
« mor or ſpirit in it, they carry it always to him, 


„ with the other news of the Town, for ſuch 


« are his orders: ſo that if he hears any thing 
“ beſides of mine from other perſons, he does not 
« regard it. I have no occaſion therefore for your 
« example of Rnomaus, though aptly applied 
« from Accius: for what is the envy, which 
« you ſpeak of? or what is there in me to be 
« envied now ? But ſuppoſe there was every 
« thing: it has been the conſtant opinſon of Phi- 
« loſophers, the only men in my judgment, 
„ who have a right notion of virtue, that a wiſe 
„ man has nothing more to anſwer for, than to 
© keep himſelf free from guilt; of which I take my- 
« ſelf to be clear, on a double account ; be- 
« cauſe I both purſued thoſe meaſures, which 
« were the juſteſt: and when I ſaw, that I had 
« not ſtrength enough to carry them, did not 
think it my buſineſs to contend by force with 
„ thoſe who were too ſtrong for me. It is 
« certain therefore, that I cannot be blamed, in 
« what concerns the part of a good Citizen: all 
«© that is now left, is not to ſay or do any thing 
fooliſhly and raſhly againſt the men in power, 
* which I take alſo to be the part ofia wife man. 
As for the reſt, what people may report to be 
* ſaid by me, or how he may take As or with 
Es 2 
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© what ſincerity thoſe live with me, who now. fo 
« afliduouſly court me, it is not in my power to 
« anſwer. I comfort myſelf therefore with the 
«© conſciouſneſs of my former conduct, and the 
moderation of my preſent; and ſhall apply 
* your ſimilitude from Accius, not only to the 
* caſe of envy, but of fortune; which I conſider 
* as light and weak, and what ought to be re. 
* pelled by a firm and great mind; as waves by 
* a rock. For ſince the Greek Hiſtory is full 
* of examples, how the wiſeſt men have en- 
* tured Tyrannies at Athens or Syracuſe ; and 
* when their Cities were enſlaved, have lived 
** themſelves in ſome meaſure free; why may 
not I think it poſſible to maintain my rank ſo, 
* as neither to offend the mind of any, nor hurt 
„my own dignity ? — &c. **. ” 

Pætus having heard, that Car was going to 
divide ſome lands in bis neighbourhood to the ſol- 
diers, began to be afraid for his. own eſtate , and 
writes to Cicero, to know how far that diſtribu- 
tion would extend: to which Cicero anſwers; 
Are not you a pleaſint fellow, who when 
* Balbus has juſt been with you, aſk me what 
* will become of thoſe towns and their lands? 
* as if either I knew any thing, that Balbus 
does not; or if at any time I chance to know 
any thing, I do not know it from him: nay, 
“it is your part rather, if you love me, to let 
me know what will become of me: for you 
had it in your power to have learnt it from 
© him, either ſober, or at leaſt when drunk. 
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« But as for me, my dear Pztus, I have done 
* ;inquiring about thoſe things: firſt, becauſe 
* we have already lived near four years, by 
clear gain, as it were; if that can be called 
* gain, or this life, to outlive the Republic: 
* ſecondly, becauſe I myſelf ſeem to know what 
* will happen; for it will be, whatever pleaſes 
© the ſtrongeſt; which muſt always be decided 
© by arms: it is our part, therefore, to be con- 


tent with what is allowed to us: he who cannot 
* ſubmit to this, ought to have choſen death. 


* They are now meaſuring the fields of Veiz 
„ and Capenz: this is not far from Tuſculum: 
„yet J fear nothing: I enjoy it whilit I may; 
«* wiſh that I always may; but if it ſhould hap- 
pen otherwiſe, yet ſince, with all my courage 
and philoſophy , I have thought it beſt to live, 
cannot but have an affection for him, by 
* whoſe benefit I hold that life: who, if he 
* has an inclination to reſtore the Republic, as 
dhe himſelf perhaps may deſire, and we all 
© ought to wiſh, yet he has linked himſelf fo 
* with others, that he has not the power to do 
* what he would. But I proceed too far, for 
* I am writing to you: be aſſured, however , of 
** this, that not only I, who have no part in their 
* counſels, but even the Chief himſelf does not 
* know what wall happen. We are ſlaves to 
* him, he to the rimes: ſo neither can he know, 
* what the times will require, nor we, what he 
* may intend, &c. 


The Chiefs of the Cæſarian party, who | 
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courted Cicero ſo much at this time, were Bal. 
bus, Oppius, Matius, Panſa, Hirtius, Dolabel. 
la: they were all in the firſt confidence with 
Ceſar, yet profeſſed the utmoſt affection for Ci 
cero; were every morning at his levee, and per. 
petually engaging him to ſup with them ; and 
the two laſt employed themſelves in a daily exer- 
ciſe of declaiming at his houſe, for the benefit 
of his inſtruction; of which he gives the follow. 
ing account in his familiar way to Petus: 
* Hirtius and Dolabella are my ſcholars in ſpeak- 
* ing; my maſters in eating: for you have 
heard, I gueſs, how they declaim with me, 
* I ſup with them.” In another letter he tells 
him, that as King Dionyſius, when driven 
out of Syracuſe, turned ſchool-maſter at Co. 
* rinth, ſo he, having loſt his kingdom of the 
Forum, had now opened a School — to which 
he merrily invites Pætus, with the offer of a 
* ſeat and cuſhion next to himſelf, as his Uſh- 
wer“ .“ But to Varro more ſeriouſly, “ I ac- 
** quainted you, ” ſays he, © before, that I am 
«intimate with them all, and aſſiſt at their coun- 
“ ſels: I ſee no reaſon why I ſhould not — for 
it is not the ſame thing, to bear what muſt be 
* born, and to approve what ought not to be 
approved. And again; I do not forbear to 
up with thoſe who now rule: what can I 

do? we muſt comply with the times“ . 

The only uſe which he made of all this favor 
was, to ſkreen himſelf from any particular cala- 
mity in the general miſery of the times; and 
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to ſerve thoſe unhappy men, who were driven 
from their country and their families, for their 
adherence to that cauſe, which he himſelf had 
eſpouſed. Cœſar was defirous indeed to engage 
him in his meaſures, and attach him inſenſibly 
to his intereſts: but he would bear no part'in an 
adminiſtration, eſtabliſhed on the ruins of his 
country; nor ever cared to be acquainted with 
their affairs, or to inquire what they were doing : 
ſo that whenever he entered into their counſels, 
as he ſignifies above to Varro, it was only when 
the caſe of ſome exiled friend required it : for 
whoſe ſervice he ſcrupled no pains of ſoliciting , 
and attending even Cæſar himſelf: though he 
was ſometimes ſhocked, as he complains, by the 


difficulty of acceſs, and the indignity of waiting 


in an Antichamber; not indeed through Cæſar's 
fault, who was always ready to give him audi- 
ence; but from the multiplicity of his affairs, by 
whoſe hands all the favors of the Empire were 
diſpenſed **. Thus in a Letter to Ampius, 
whoſe pardon he had procured, —“ I have fo- 
* licited your cauſe,” ſays he, © more eagerly 
* than my preſent ſituation would well juſtify : 
for my deſire to fee you, and my conſtant 
love for you, molt aſſiduouſly cultivated on 
your part, over-ruled all regard to the preſent 
* weak condition of my power and intereſt, Eve. 
ry thing that relates to your return and ſafety 
is promiſed, confirmed, fixed and ratified: I 
* ſaw, knew, was preſent at every ſtep: for 
by good luck, I have all Cæſar's friends 
X 4 
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engaged to me by an old acquaintance and 
* friendſhip: ſo that next to him they pay the 
e firſt regard to me: Panſa, Hirtius, Balbus, 
* Oppius, Matis, Poſthumys take all occaſions 
„to give me praok of their ſingular affection, 
* If this had been ſought and procured by me, 
* I fhpuld have no reaſon, as things now ſtand, 
** to repent of my pains: but 1 have done no- 
* thing with the view of ſerving the times; I 
* had ao intjmacy of long ſtanding with them 
** all, and never gave over ſoliciting them an 
* your behalf: I found Panſa, however, the 
** readieſt of them all to ſerye you, and oblige 
me; who has not only an intereſt, but au- 
* thority with Cæſar, &c. | 

But while he was thus careſſed by Czfar's 
friends, he was not leſs followed, we may ima- 
gine, by the friends of the Republię: theſe had 
always looked upon him as the chief patron of 
their liberty; whoſe counſels, if they had been 
followed, would have preſerved it; and whoſe 
authority gave them the only hopes that were 
left, of recovering it: fo that his hoyſe was as 
much frequented, and his levee as much crowd- 
ed, as ever; fince the people now flocked, he 
ſays, to ſee a good Citizen as a ſort of rarity *. 
In another letter, giving a ſhort account of his 
way of life, he ſays, © Early in the morning, I 
f* receive the compliments of many honeſt men, 
* but melancholy ones; as well as of theſe gay 
“Conquerors; who ſhow indeed a very offici- 
* ous and affectianate regard to me. When 
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© theſe viſits are over, I ſhut myſelf up in my 
„Library, either to write or read: Here ſome 
„ alſo come to hear me, as a man of learning; 
% becauſe I am ſomewhat more learned than 
they: the reſt of my time | give to the care 
„of my body : for I have now bewailed my 
* country longer, and more heavily, than any 
* mother ever bewailed her only ſon“ . 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the 
Republic ſo particularly engaged, both by prin- 
ciple and intereſt, to wiſh well to it's liberty, or 
who had ſo much to loſe by the ſubverſion of 
it as he: tor as long as it was governed by civil 
methods, and ſtood upon the foundation of it's 
laws, he was undoubtedly the firſt Citizen in it; 
had the chief influence in the Senate; the chief 
authority with the people: and as all his hopes 
and fortunes were grounded on the peace of his 
country, ſo all his labors and ſtudies were per- 
petually applied to the promotion of it: it is no 
wonder therefore, in the preſent ſituation of the 
City, oppreſſed by arms, and a tyrannical pow- 
er, to find him ſo particularly impatient under 
the common miſery, and expreſſing ſo keen a 
ſenſe of the diminution of his dignity, and the 
diſgrace of ſerving, where he had been uſed to 
govern. 

Cæſar, on the other hand, though he 
knew his temper and principles to be irreconcile. 
able to his uſurped dominion, yet out of. friend- 
{ſhip to the man, and a reverence for his charac- 
ter, was determined to treat him with the greateſt 
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humanity : and by all the marks of perſonal 
favor to make his life not only tolerable , but 
ealy to him : yet all that he could do, had no 
other effect on Cicero, than to make him think 
and ſpeak ſometimes favorably of the natural 
clemency of their maſter; and to entertain ſome 
hopes from it, that he would one day be per: 
ſuaded to reſtore the public liberty: but exclu- 
ſive of that hope, he never mentions his go- 
vernment, but as a real Tyranny; or his perſon 
in any other ſtyle, than as the oppreſſor of his 
Country. 

But he gave a remarkable proof at this time 
of his being no temporizet, by writing a book 
in praiſe of Cato; which he publiſhed within a 
few months after Cato's death. He ſeems to have 
been left a Guardian to Cato's Son; as he was 
alſo to young Lucullus, Cato's Nephew **: and 
this teſtimony of Cato's friendſhip and judge- 
ment of him, might induce him the more readi- 
ly to pay this honor to his memory. It was a 
matter, however, of no ſmall deliberation, in what 
manner he ought to treat the ſubject: his friends 
adviſed him not to be too explicit and particular 
in the detail of Cato's praiſes; but to content 
himſelf with a general encomium, for fear of 
irritating Cœſar, by puſhing the Argument too 
far. In a Letter to Atticus, he calls this, “ an 
" Archimedean problem; but I cannot hit upon 
* any thing, ſays he, © that thoſe friends of yours 
* will read with pleaſure, or even with pati— 
* ence; beſides, if I ſhould drop the account 
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* of Cato's Votes and Speeches in the Senate, 
“ and of his political conduct in the State, and 
„give a flight commendation only of his con- 
e ſtancy and gravity, even this may be more, 
* than they will care to hear: but the man can- 
not be praiſed, as he deſerves, unleſs it be 
particularly explained, how he foretold all that 
* has happened to us; how he took arms to 
„prevent its happening; and parted with life 
„rather than ſee it happen **.” Theſe were the 
topics, which he reſolved to diſplay with all his 
force; and from the accounts given of the work 
by antiquity, it appears, that he had ſpared no 
pains to adorn it, but extolled Cato's virtue and 
character to the ſkies **. 

The book was ſoon ſpread into all hands; 
and Cæſar, inſtead of expreſſing any reſentment, 
affected to be much pleaſed with it; yet declar- 
ed, that he would anſwer it: and Hirtius in the 
mean while, drew up a little piece in the form 
of a Letter to Cicero, filled with objections to 
Cato's character, but with high compliments to 
Cicero himſelf; which Cicero took care to make 
public, and calls it a ſpecimen of what Cæſar's 
work was like to be. Brutus alſo compoſed 
and publiſhed a piece on the ſame ſubject; as 
well as another friend of Cicero, Fabius Gallus“: 
but theſe were but little conſidered in compariſon 
of Cicero's: and Brutus had made ſome miſtakes 
in his account of the tranſactions, in which Cato 
had been concerned ; eſpecially in the debates on 
Catiline's plot; in which he had given him the 
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firſt part and merit, in derogation eyen of Cicero 
bimſelf **, 1 | 

Cæſar's anſwer was not publiſhed till the next 
year, upon his return from Spain; after the de. 
feat of Pompey's Sons, It was a labored invective, 
anſwering Cicero's book paragraph by paragraph, 
and accuſing Cato with all the art and force 
of his Rhetoric, as if in a public trial before 
Judges; yet with expreſſions of great reſped 
towards Cicero; whom, for his virtues and abili- 
ties, he compared to Pericles and Theramenes of 
Athens: and in a Letter upon it to Balbus, 
which was ſhown by his order to Cicero, he ſaid, 
that by the frequent reading of Cicero's Cato, he 
was grown more copious; but after he had read 
Brutus's , thought himſelf even eloquent. 

Theſe two rival pieces were much celebrated 
in Rome; and had their ſeveral admirers, as 
different parties and intereſt diſpoſed men, to 
favor the ſubject or the author of each: and it 
is certain, that they were the principal cauſe of 
eſtabliſhing and propagating that veneration, 
which poſterity has ſince paid to the memory of 
Cato. For his name being thrown into contro- 
verſy in that critical period of the fate of Rome, 
by the Patron of liberty on' the one fide, and 
the oppreſſor of it on the other, became of 
courſe a kind of Political teſt to all ſucceeding 
ages; and a perpetual argument of diſpute be- 
tween the friends of liberty and the flatterers of 
power. But if we conſider his character without 
prejudice , he was certainly a great and worthy 
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man; a friend to truth, virtue, liberty: yet 
falſely meaſuring all duty by the abſurd rigor of 
the Stoical rule, he was generally diſappointed of 
the end, which he ſought by it, the happineſs 
both of his private and public life. In his pri- 
vate conduct, he was ſevere, moroſe, inexora- 
ble; baniſhing all the ſofter affections, as natu- 
ral enemies to juſtice, and as ſuggeſting falſe 
motives of acting, from favor, clemency, and 
compaſſion : ih public affairs he was the ſame; 
had but one rule of policy; to adhere to what was 
right; without regard to times or circumſtances, 
or even to a force that could control him: for 
inſtead of managing the power of the Great, ſo 
as to mitigate the ill, or extract any good from 
it, he was urging it always to acts of violence 
by a perpetual defiance; ſo that, with the beſt 
intentions in the world, he often did great harm to 
the Republic. This was his general behaviour; 
yet from ſome particular facts explained above, it 
appears, that his ſtrength of mind was not al- 
ways impregnable, but had its weak places of 
pride, ambition and party - zeal; which, when 
managed and flattered to a certain point, would 
betray him ſometimes into meaſures contrary to 
his ordinary rule of right and truth. The laſt 
act of his life was agreeabie to his nature and 
philoſophy : when he could no longer be, what 
he had been; or when the ills of life overbalanced 
the good; which, by the principles of his ſect, 
was a juſt cauſe for dying '; he put an end to 
his life, with a ſpirit and reſolution, which would 
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make one imagine, that he was glad to hay: 
found an occaſion of dying in his proper character, 
On the whole, his life was rather admirable, 
than amiable; fit to be praiſed, rather than imi. 
tated **, | 

As ſoon as Cicero had publiſhed his Cato, he 
wrote his piece called the Orator, at the requeſt 
of Brutus; containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himſelf eſteemed the moſt perfect elo. 
quence. or manner of ſpeaking. He calls it the 
fifth part or book , deſigned to complete the ar. 
gument of his Brutus, and the other three, on the 
ſame ſubject. It was received with great appro- 
bation; and in a Letter to Lepta, who had com. 
plimented him upon it, he declares, that what 
ever judgment he had in ſpeaking, he had thrown 
it all into that work, and was content to riſk 
his reputation on the merit of it“ 

He now likewiſe ſpoke that famons ſpeech of 
thanks to Cæſar, for the pardon of M. Marcellus: 
which was granted upon the interceſſion of the 
Senate. Cicero had a particular friendſhip with 
all the family of the Marcelli; but eſpecially 
with this Marcus; who from the defeat of Pom- 
pey at Pharſalia , retired to Mitylene in Leſbos, 
where he lived with ſo much eaſe and ſatisfaction 
to himſelf in a philoſophical retreat, that Cicero, 
as it appears from his Letters, was forced to 
uſe all his art ang authority to perſuade him to 
return, and take the benefit of that grace, which, 
they had been laboring to obtain for him“ 
But how the affair was tranſacted , we may learn 
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from Cicero's account of it to Serv. Sulpicius, 
who was then Proconſul of Greece — “ Your 
„ condition, ſays he, © is better than ours in this 
particular, that you dare venture to write your 
* grievances ; we cannot even do that with ſafe- 
* ty: not through any fault of the Conqueror, 
„than whom nothing can be more moderate, 
* but of victory itſelf, which in civil wars is 
„always inſolent: we have had the advantage of 
„you, however, in one thing; in being acquaint- 
* ed a little ſooner than you, with the pardon 
* of your colleague Marcellus; or rather indeed 
“ in ſeeing how the whole affair paſſed; for I 
* would have you believe, that from the begin- 
“ning of theſe miſeries, or ever ſince the public 
right has been decided by arms, there has 


nothing been done beſides this with any dig- 


„ nity. For Cæſar himſelf, after having com- 
** plained of the moroſeneſs of Marcellus, for 
ſo he called it, and praiſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the equity and prudence of your con- 
duct, preſently declared beyond all our hopes, 
that whatever offence he had received from 
the man, he could refuſe nothing to the inter- 
ceſſion of the Senate. What the Senate did 
was this: upon the mention of Marcellus by 
* Piſo, his Brother Caius having thrown him- 
* ſelf at Czfar's feet, they all roſe up, and went 
forward in a ſupplicating manner towards Cæ- 
* far: in ſhort, this day's work appeared to me 
** fo decent, that I could not help fancying that 
„ ſaw the image of the old republic reviving ; 
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<*. when all therefore, who where aſked their op 


* nions before me, had returned thanks t0 


* Cxſar, excepting Volcatius, (for he declared, 
that he would not have done it, though he 


„had been in Marcellus's place,) I, as ſoon 2 
* I was called upon, changed my mind; for 1 
had reſolved with myſelf to obſerve an eternal 


* filence, not through any lazineſs, but the loſs 


of my former dignity; but Cæſar's greatneſs 
« of mind; and the laudable zeal of the Senate, 


got the better of my reſolution. I gave thanks 


* therefore to Cæſar in a long ſpeech , and have 


* deprived myſelf by it, I fear, on other occa- 


* ons , of that honeſt quiet, which was my 
* only comfort in theſe unhappy times : but 


©. finee I have hitherto avoided giving him of- 


* fence, and if I had always continued ſilent, 


< he would have interpreted it perhaps, as 1 


proof of my taking the Republic to be ruined, 
* I ſhall ſpeak for the future not often, or rather 
very ſeldom; ſo as to manage at the ſame 
time both his favor, and my own leiſure for 
64 ſtudy *. 57 

Cſar, though he ſaw the Senate unanimous in 
their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to 
call for the particular opinion of every Senator 
upon it: a method never practiſed, except in caſes 
of debate, and where 'the houſe was divided: 
but he wanted the uſual tribute of flattery upon 
this act of 'grace; and had a mind probably to 
make an experiment of Cicero's temper , and to 
draw 


the kind in all antiquity. The many 
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draw from him eſpecially ſome incenſe on the 


occaſion ; nor was he diſappointed of his aim; for 


Cicero, touched by his generoſity, and greatly 
pleaſed with the act itſelf, on the account of his 
friend, returned thanks to him in a ſpeech, which, 
though made upon the ſpot, yet for elegance of 
dition, vivacity of ſentiment, and politeneſs of 
compliment, is ſuperior to any thing extant of 
ne things, 
which are ſaid in it of Czfar, have given ſome 
handle indeed for a charge of inſincerity againſt 
Cicero : but it muſt be remembered , that he was 
delivering a ſpeech of thanks, not only for himſelf, 
but in the name and at the deſire of the Senate, 
where his ſubject naturally required the embelliſh - 
ments of Qratory; and that all his compliments are 
grounded on a ſuppoſition, that Cæſar intended to 
reſtore the Republic: of which he entertained no 
ſmall hopes at this time, as he ſignifies in a letter 
to one of Cæſar's principal friends“. This therefore 


he recommends, enforces, and requires from him 


in his ſpeech, with the ſpirit of an old Roman; 
and no reaſouable man will think it ſtrange, that 
ſo free an addreſs to a Conqueror, in the height of 
all his power, ſhould want to be tempered with 
ſome few ſtrokes of flattery, But the following 
paſſage from the oration itſelf will pulley the truth 
of what I am faying. ; 
* If this,“ ſays he, © Cxfar was to be the end 
8 * of your immortal acts, that after conquering all 
* your enemies, you ſhould leave the Republic in 


che condition in which it now 18; conſider, I 
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beſeech you, whether your divine virtue would 
not excite rather an admiration of you, than any 
real glory: for glory is the illuſtrious fame of 
many and great ſervices either to our friends, 
our country , or to the whole race of mankind. 
This part therefore ſtil] remains; there is one 
act more to be performed by you to eſtabliſh 
the Republic again, that you may reap the 
benefit of it yourſelf in peace and proſperity, 
When you have paid this debt to your country, 
and fulfilled the ends of your nature by a ſatiety 
of living, you may then tell us, if you pleaſe, 


that you have lived long enough: yet what is 


it after all, that we can really call long, of 
which there is an end? for when that end is 
once come, all paſt pleaſure is to be reckoned 
as nothing, ſince no more of it is to be expected. 
Though your mind, I know, was never content 
with theſe narrow bounds of life, which nature 
has aſſigned to us, but inflamed always with an 
ardent love of immortality: nor 1s this indeed 
to be conſidered as your life, which is compriſed 
in this body and breath; but that, that, I ſay, 
is your life, which is to flouriſh in the memory 
of all ages: which poſterity will cheriſh, and 
eternity itſelf propagate. 'It is to this that you 
muſt attend; to this that you muſt form yourſelt: 
which has many things already to admire, yet 
wants ſomething ſtill, that it may praiſe in you. 
Poſterity will be amazed to hear and read of 
your commands , provinces; the Rhine, the 
Ocean, the Nile; your innumerable battles, 
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incredible victories, infinite monuments, ſplendid 
triumphs: but unleſs this City be eſtabliſhed 
again by your wiſdom and counſels, your name 
indeed will wander far and wide, yet will have 
no certain ſeat or place at laſt, where to fix 
itſelf. There will be alſo amongſt thoſe, who 
are yet unborn, the ſame controverſy, that has 
been amongſt us; when ſome will extol your 
actions to the ſkies; others perhaps will find 
ſomething defective in them; and that one thing 
above all, if you ſhould not extinguiſh this 
flame of civil war, by reſtoring liberty to your 
country: for the one may be looked upon, as 
the effect of fate, but the other is the certain 
act of wiſdom. Pay a reverence therefore to 
thoſe judges, who will paſs judgment upon you 
in ages to come; and with leſs partiality perhaps 
than we; ſince they will neither be biaſſed by 
affection or party, nor prejudiced by hatred or 
envy to you: and though this, as ſome falſely 
imagine, ſhould then have no relation to you, 
yet it concerns you certainly at the preſent, to 
act in ſuch a manner, that no oblivion may ever 
obſcure the luſtre of your praiſes. Various were 
the inclinations of the Citizens, and their 
opinions wholly divided: nor did we differ only 
in ſentiments and wiſhes, but in arms alſo and 
camps: the merits of the cauſe were dubious ; and 
the contention between two celebrated Leaders: 
many doubted what was the belt; many what 
was Cconveuient; many what was decent; ſome 
alſo What was lawful, &c. 
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But though Cæſar took no ſtep towards reſtoring 
the Republic, he employed bimſelf this ſummer in 
another work of general benefit to mankind; the 
reformation of the Kalendar; by accommodatin 

the courſe of the year, to the exact courſe of the 
Sun; from which it had varied ſo widely, as to 
occaſion a ſtrange confuſion in all their accounts 
of time. 

The Roman year, from the whole inſtitution 
of Numa, was lunar; borrowed from the Greeks; 
amongſt whom it conſiſted of three hundred and 
fifty four days: Numa added one more to them to 
make the whole number odd, which was thought 
the more fortunate; and to fill up the deficiency of 
his year to the meaſure of the ſolar courſe, inſerted 
likewiſe or intercalated, after the manner of the 
Greeks, an extraordinary month of twenty-two days, 
every ſecond year, and twenty three every fourth, 
between the twenty - third and twenty - fourth day 
of February ** : he committed the care of interca- 
lating this month and the ſupernumerary day, to 
the College of Prieſts; who in proceſs of time, 
partly by a negligent, partly a ſuperſtitious , but 
chiefly by an arbitrary abuſe of their truſt, uſed 
either to drop or inſert them, as it was found 
' moſt convenient to themſelves or their friends, to 
make the current year longer or ſhorter 7. Thus 
Cicero, when haraſſed by a perpetual courſe of 
pleading, prayed, that there might be no intercala- 
tion to lengthen his fatigue; and when Proconſul 
of Cilicia, preſſed Atticus to exert all his intereſt, 
to preveat any intercalation within the year; that 
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it might not protract his government, and retard 
his return to Rome. Curio, on the contrary, 
when he could not perſuade the Prieſts to prolong 
the year of his Tribunate by an Intercalation, 
made that a pretence for abandoning the Senate, 
and going over to Cæſar“. 

This licence of intercalating introduced the 
confuſion above-mentioned, in the computation of 
their time: ſo that the order of all their months was 
tranſpoſed from their ſtated ſeaſons; the winter- 
months carried back into Autumn, the Autumnal 
into Summer: till Cæſar reſolved to put an end to 
this diſorder by aboliſhing the ſource of it, the 
uſe of intercalations; and inſtead of the Lunar to 
eſtabliſh the Solar year, adjuſted to the exact 
meaſure of the Sun's revolution in the Zodiac, or 
to that period of time, in which it returns to the 
point, from which it ſet out: and as this, accord- 
ing to the Aſtronomers of that age, was ſuppoſed 
to be three hundred and ſixty- five days, and fix 
hours, ſo he divided the days into twelve artificial 
months, and to ſupply the deficiency of the ſix 
hours, by which they fell ſhort of the Sun's complete 
courſe, he ordered a day to be intercalated after 
every four years, between the twenty - third and 
twenty - fourth of February. | 

But to make this new year begin, and proceed 
regularly, he was forced to inſert into the current 
year, two extraordinary months, between Novem- 
ber and December; the one of thirty - three, the 
other of thirty -four days; beſides the ordinary 
intercalary month of twenty-three * , Which fell 
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into it of courſe; which were all neceſſary to fill 
vp the number of days, that were loſt to the old 
year, by the omiſſion of intercalations, and to 
replace the months in their proper ſeafons '': All 
this was effected by the care and ſkill of Soligenes; 
a celebrated Aſtronomer of Alexandria, — * 
Ceſar had brought to Rome for that purpoſe ”* 
and a new Kalendar was formed upon it by Flavius 
a Scribe, digeſted according to the order of the 
Roman Feſtivals, and the old manner of comput: 
ing their days by Kalends, Ides, and Nones; which 
was publiſhed and authorized by the Dicator's 
Edict, not long after his return from Africa. This 
year therefore was the longeſt, that Rome had 
ever known; conſiſting of fifteen months, or four 
hundred and forty five days, and 1s called the laſt 
of the confuſion ** ; becauſe it introduced the 
Julian, or ſolar year, with the commencement of 
the enſuing January; which continues in uſe to 
this day in all Chriſtian Countries, without any 
other variation, than that of the old and new 
ſtyle — . | 

Soon after the affair of Marcellus, Cicero had 
another occaſion of trying both his eloquence and 
intereſt with Cæſar; in the cauſe of Ligarius; who 
was now in exile on the account of his having 
been in arms againſt Cæſar, in the African war, 
in which he had born a conſiderable command. 
His two Brothers, however, had always been on 
Czſar's fide; and being recommended by Panſa, 
and warmly ſupported by Cicero , had almoſt 
prevailed for his Pardon; of which Cicero gives 
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the following account in a Letter to Ligarius 
himſelf. 


Cicero to Ligarius. 


I would have you to be aſſured, that I employ 
c my whole pains, labor, care, ſtudy, in procuring 
your reſtoration: for as I have ever had the 
« greateſt affection for you, fo the ſingular piety 
“ and love of your Brothers, for whom, as well 
„as yourſelf, I have always profeſſed the utmoſt 
« eſteem, never ſuffer me to neglect any oppor- 
* tunity of my duty and ſervice to you. But what 
“J am now doing, or have done, I would have. 
« you learn from their Letters, rather than mine; 
„but as to what I hope, and take to be certain 
in your affair, that I chuſe to acquaint you with 
“ myſelf; for if any man be timorous in great. 
* and dangerous events, and fearing always the 
“ worſt, rather than hoping the beſt, I am he; 
* and if this be a fault, confeſs myſelf not to be 
free from it; yet on the twenty-ſeventh of Novem- 
* ber, when, at the deſire of your Brothers, I 


© had been early with Cæſar, and gone through 


* the trouble and indignity of getting acceſs and 
* audience ; when your Brothers and relations 
* bad thrown themſelves at his feet, and I had ſaid, 
* what your cauſe and circumſtances required, I 
* came away perſuaded, that your paxdon was 
certain: which 1 collected, not only from Czſar's 
* diſcourſe, which was mild and generous, but 
from his eyes and looks, and . other ſigns, 
1 
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* which I could better obſerve than deſcribe. It 
* 1s your part therefore, to behave yourſelf with 
* firmneſs and courage; and as you have born 
* the more turbulent part prudently, to bear this 
* calmer ſtate of things chearfully : I ſhall continue 
# ſtill to take the ſame pains in your affairs, as if 
there was the greateſt difficulty in them, and 
#* will heattily ſupplicate in your behalf, as I have 
* hitherto done, not only Czſar himſelf, but all 
% his friends, whom I have ever found moſt 
* affectionate to me. Adieu. 

While Ligarius's affair was in this hopeful 
way, Q. Tubero, who had an old quarrel with 
bim, being deſirous to obſtruct his pardon, and 
knowing Cæſar to be particularly exaſperated 
againſt all thoſe, who, through an obſtinate aver- 
ſion to him, had renewed the war in Africa, ac- 
cuſed him; in the uſual forms , of an uncommon 
zeal and violence in proſecuting that war. Czfar 
privately encouraged the proſecution , and or- 
dered the cauſe to be tried in the Forum, where 


he fat upon it in perſon, ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed 


againſt the Criminal, and determined to lay hold 
on any plauſible pretence for condemining him: 
but the force of Cicero's eloquence , exerted with 
all his ſkill in a cauſe, which he had much at 
heart, got the better of all his prejudices, and 
extorted a pardon from him againſt his will. 
The merit of this ſpeech is too well known, 
to want to be enlarged upon here: thofe , who 
read it, will find no reafon to charge Cicero with 
fattery : but the free ſpirit, which it breathes , in 
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the face of that power, to which it was ſoing 
for mercy, muſt give a great idea of the art of 
the ſpeaker, who could deliver ſuch bold truths 
without offence; as well as of the generoſity of 
the Judge, who heard them not only with pa- 
tience , but approbation. | | 

* Obſerve, Czar,” ſays he, © with what fides 
* lity I plead Ligarius's cauſe, when | betray 
* even my own by it. O that admirable clemen- 
„ cy, worthy to be celebrated by every kind of 
« praiſe, letters, monuments! M. Cicero de- 
© fends a criminal before you, by proving him 
« not to have been in thoſe ſentiments, in which 
„ he owns himſelf to have been; nor does he 
* yet fear your ſecret thoughts, or while he is 
« pleading for another, what may occur to you 
* about himſelf, See, I fay, how little he is 
* afraid of you. See with what a courage and 
* gaiety of fpeaking your generoſity and wiſdom 
« inſpire me. I will raiſe my voice to ſuch 2 
« pitch, that the whole Roman people may hear 
* me. After the war was not only begun, Czfar, 
„but in great meaſure finiſhed, when I was 
driven by no neceſſity, I went by choice and 
„judgment to join myſelf with thoſe, who 
* had taken arms againſt you. Before whom do 
* I fay this? why before him, who, though he 
* knew it to be true, yet reſtored me to the Re- 
„public, before he had even ſeen me; who 
* wrote to me from Egypt, that I ſhould be the 
* ſame man, that I had always been; and when 
„he was the only Emperor within the dominioft 
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& of Rome, ſuffered me to be the other; and to 
© hold my Jaurelled Faſces, as long as I thought 
« them worth holding ——**. Do you then, 
« Tubero , call Ligarius's conduct wicked? 
& for what reaſon? ſince that cauſe has never 
& yet been called by that name: ſome indeed 
* call it miſtake, others fear; thoſe who ſpeak 
& more ſeverely, hope, ambition, hatred, obſt- 
& nacy; or at the worſt, raſhneſ<; but no man, 
* beſides you, has ever called it wickedneſs, 
& For my part, were I to invent a proper and ge- 
“ nuine name for our calamity, I ſhould take it 
* for a kind of fatality , that had poſſeſſed the 
« unwary minds of men; ſo that none can think 
* it ſtrange, that all human counſels were over- 
ruled by a divine neceſſity. Call us then, if 
« you pleaſe, unhappy; though we can never 
“ be ſo , under this Conqueror, but I ſpeak not 
c of us who ſurvive , but of thoſe who fell; 
* let them be ambitious; let them be angry; 
& let them be obſtinate; but let not the guilt of 
crime, of fury, of patricide, ever be charged 
“ on Cn. Pompey, and on many of thoſe who 
died with him. When did we ever hear any 
& ſuch thing from you, Cæſar? or what other 
* view had you in the war, than to defend 
& yourſelf from injury? — you conſidered it from 
« the firſt, not as a war, but a feceſſion; not as 
© a hoſtile, but civil difſenfion : where both 
& fades wiſhed well to the Republic; yet through 
* a difference, partly of counſels, partly of in- 
4 clinations, deviated from the common good: 
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« the dignity of the Leaders was almoſt equal; 
though not perhaps of thoſe who followed 
* them: the cauſe was then dubions, ſince there 
„as ſomething which one might approve on 
„either ſide; but now, that muſt needs be 
* thought the beſt, which the Gods have fa- 
vored; and after the experience of your cle- 
„ mency, who can be diſpleaſed with that victory, 
* in which no man fell, who was not actually in 
6 army 7-2 > 
The Speech was foon made public, and greedi- 
ly bought by all: Atticus was extremely pleaſed 
with it, and very induſtrious in recommending it; 
ſo that Cicero ſays merrily to him by Letter, 
“ You have fold my Ligarian fpeech finely ; 
« whatever I write for the future, I will make you 
* the Publiſher : ” and again, © your authority, 
«* I perceive, has made my little oration famous: 
* for Balbus and Oppius write me word, that 
* they are wonderfully taken with it, and have 
* ſent a copy to Cæſar . The ſucceſs, which 
it met with, made Tubero aſhamed of the figure 
that he made in it; ſo that he applied to Cicero, 
to have ſomething inſerted in his favor, with 
the mention of his wife, and ſome of his family, 
who were Cicero's near relations: but Cicero 
excuſed himſelf, becauſe the ſpeech was got abroad, 
nor had he a mind, he ſays, to make any apo- 
logy for Tubero's conduct“. 

Ligarius was a man of diſtinguiſhed zeal for the 
liberty of his Country: which was the reaſon 
both of Cicero's pains to preſerve, and of Cæſar's 
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averſeneſs to reſtore him. After his return he 
lived in great confidence with Brutus, who 
found him a fit perſon to bear a part in the 
conſpiracy againſt Czſar; but happening to be 
taken ill near the time of it's execution, when 
Brutus, in a viſit to him, began to lament, that 
he was fallen ſick in a very unlucky hour; Liga. 
rius, raiſing himſelf preſently upon his elbow , and 
taking Brutus by the hand, replied ; Yet ſtill, 
Brutus, if you mean to do any thing worthy of 
yourſelf, I am well“: nor did he diſappoint 
Brutus's opinion of him; for we find him after. 
wards in the liſt of the conſpirators. 

In the end of the year, Cæſar was called away 
in great haſte into Spain to oppoſe the attempts 


of Pompey's Sons, who, by the credit of ther 


father's name, were become maſters again of all 


that Province; and with the remains of the 


troops, which Labienus, Varus, and the othet 
Chiefs, who eſcaped, had gathered up from Africa 
were once more in condition to try the fortune of 
the field with him: where the great danger , to 
which he was expoſed from this laſt effort of a 
broken party , ſhows how deſperate his caſe muſt 
have been , if Pompey himſelf, with an entire and 
veteran army, had firſt made choice of this 
country for the ſcene of the war. 

Cicero all this while paſſed his time with lit. 
tle ſatisfaction at home, being diſappointed of 
the eaſe and comfort, which he expected from 
his new marriage: his children, as we may ima: 
gine, while their own mother was living, would 
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houſe with them. The Son eſpecially was preſ- 5712s 
ſing to get a particular appointment ſettled for 
his maintenance, and to have leave alſo to go to 
Spain, and make a Campaign under Cæſar; whi- 
ther his Couſin Quintus was already gone: Cicero 
did not approve this project; and endeavoured 
by all means to diſſuade him from it: repreſenting 
to him, that it would naturally draw a juſt reproach 
upon them, for not thinking it enough to quit 
their former party, unleſs they fought againſt 

it too; and that he would not be pleaſed to ſee his 
Couſin more regarded there than himſelf; and pro- 

miſing withal, if he would conſent to ſtay, to 

make him an ample and honorable allowance. 
This diverted him from the thoughts of Spain; 
though not from the defire of removing from his * 
Father, and taking a ſeparate houſe in the City, 5 
with a diſtinct family of his own: but Cicero 
thought it beſt to ſend him to Athens, in order, 
to ſpend a few years in the ſtudy of Philoſopby, 
and polite Letters; and to make the. propoſal 
agreeable, offered him an appointment, that would 
enable him to live as ſplendidly as any of the Ro- 
man Nobility , who then reſided there, Bibulus, 
Acidinus, or Meſſala **. This ſcheme was accepted, 
and ſoon after extcuted: and young Cicero was 
ſent to Athens, with two of his Father's Freed- 
men, L. Tullius Montanus, and Tullius Mar- 
cianus, as the Intendants and Counſellors of his 
general conduct, while the particular direction of 
bis ſtudies was left to the principal Philoſophers of 
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the place; and above all to Cratippus, the chief of 
the Peripatetic Sect * 
In this uneaſy nate both of his private and 
public I:fe, he was oppreſſed by a new and moſt 
Z cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daughter 
| Tullia; which happened ſoon after her divorce 
| from Dolabella; whoſe manners and humor were , 
entirely diſagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 
deliberating with himfelf and his friends, whether 
Tullia ſhould not firſt ſend the divorce; but a pru- 
dental regard to Dolabella's power, and intereſt 
with Cxſar, which was of uſe to him in theſe 
times, ſeems to have withheld him. The caſe 
was the ſame with Dolabella, he was willing 
enough to part with Tullia, but did not care to 
break with Cicero, whoſe friendſhip was a credit 
to him ; and whom gratitude obliged him to ob- 
ſerve and reverence ; ſince Cicero had twice de- 
fended and preſerved him in capital cauſes *: 
ſo that it ſeems moſt probable, that the -divorce 
was of an amicable kind; and executed at laſt by 
the conſent of both ſides: for it gave no appa- 
rent interruption to the friendſhip between Cice. 
ro and Dolabella, which they carried on with 
the ſame ſhow of affection, and profeſſions of 
reſpec toward each other, as if the relation had 
ſtill ſubſiſted. 

Tullia died in childbed ; at her huſband's 
houſe **; which collins the probability of 
their agreement in the divorce: it is certain at 
leaſt, that ſhe died in Rome; where Cicero was 


detained , he ſays, by the expectation of the birth, 
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and to receive the firſt payment of her fortune back 
again from Dolabella, who was then in Spain : ſhe 
was delivered, as it was thought, very happily , 
and ſuppoſed to be out of danger; when an un- 
expected turn in her caſe put an end to her life, 
to the inexpreſſible grief of her Father “. 

We have no account of the. iſſue of this birth, 
which writers confound with that which happened 
three years before, when ſhe was delivered at the 
end of ſeven months of a puny male Child: but 
whether it was from the firſt, or the ſecond time 
of her lying in, it is evident, that ſhe left a Son 
by Dolabella, who ſurvived her, and whom Cice- 
ro mentions more than once in his Letters to At- 
ticus, by the name of Lentulus **: defiring him 
to viſit the Child, and ſee a due care taken of 
him, and to aſſign him what number of ſervants 


he thought proper“ 


Tullia was about two-and-thirty years old at 
the time of her death; and by the few hints which 
are left of her character appears to have been 
an excellent and admirable woman : ſhe was moſt 
affectionately and piouſly obſervant of her Father; 
and to the uſual graces of her ſex, having added 
the more ſolid accompliſhments of knowledge and 
polite letters, was qualified to be the companion 
as well as the delight of his age; and was juſtly 
elteemed not only as one of the beſt, but the 
moſt learned of the Roman Ladies. It is not 
ſtrange therefore, that the loſs of ſuch a daugh- 
ter, in the prime of her life, and the moſt com- 


fortleſs ſeaſon of his own, ſhould affect him with 
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all that grief, which the greateſt calamity could 
imprint on a temper naturally timid and def 
nding. 

Plutarch tells us, that the Philoſophers came 
from all parts to comfort him; but that can hardly 
be true, except of thoſe, who lived at Rome, 
or in his own family; for his firſt care was, to 
ſhun all company as much as he could, by remoy. 
ing to Atticus's houſe ; where he lived chiefly in 
the Library; endeayouring to relieve his mind, by 
turning over every book , which he could meet 
with on the ſubject of moderatisg grief“: but 
finding his reſidence here too public, and a greater 
reſort to him than he could bear, he retired to 
Aſtura, one of his ſeats near Antium; a little 
iſland on the Latian ſhore at the mouth of. a rivet 
of the ſame name, covered with woods and 
groves, cut out into ſhady walks; a ſcene of all 
others the fitteſt to indulge melancholy , and 
where he could give a free courſe to his grief, 
Here, ſays he, I live without the ſpeech of 
* man, every morning early I hide myſelf in the 
* thickeſt of the wood, and never come out till 
* the evening: next to yourſelf, nothing is fo dear 
to me, as this ſolitude: my whole converſation 

is with my books; yet that is ſometimes" inter- 

e, by my tears, which I reſiſt as well as 
] can, but am not yet able to do much“. 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and 
divert himſelf with buſineſs, and the company of 
his friends; and put him gently in mind, that, by 
afflicting himſelf ſo immoderately, he would hurt 

his 
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his character, and give people à handle to cenſure 
his weaknels': to which he makes the 1 
anſwer. 

„As to what you write, that you are afraid, 
« [eſt the exceſs of my grief ſhould leſſen my credit 
* and authority; I do not know what men would 
have of me. Is it, that 1 ſhould not grieve? that 
is impoſſible: or that I ſhould not be oppreſſed 
„ with grief? who was ever lefs ſo? when I took 
refuge at your houſe, was any man ever denied 
« acceſs to me? or did any one ever come, who 


« had reaſon to complam of me? I went from. 


« you to Aſtura: where thoſe gay fparks, who 
find fault with me, are not able even to read 
* ſo much as I have written: how well, is nothing 
* to the purpoſe, yet it is of a kind which no 
* body could write with a diſordered mind — I 
« ſpent a month in my gardens about Rome; 
« where I received all who came, with the ſame 
* eaſineſs as before. At this very moment, while 
* 1 am employing my whole time in reading and 
* writing, thoſe, who are with me, are more 
* fatigued with their leiſure, than I with my pains. 


lf any one aſks, why, I am not at Rome? 


« becauſe it is vacation-time: why not in ſome of 
„my villas, more ſuitable to the ſeaſon? becauſe 
I could not eafily. bear fo much company. I am, 
* where he, who has the beſt houfe at Baiæ, 
* chuſes to be, in this part of the year. When 
I come to Rome, no body ſhall find any thing 
amiſs, either in my looks, or diſcourſe: as to 
© that chourfulnels; with which we ufed to ſeaſon 
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ce the miſery of theſe times, I have loſt it indeed 
« for ever; but will never part with my conſtancy 
* and firmaeſs, either of mind or ſpeech, &c. *'.” 

All his other friends were very officious like. 
| wiſe in making their compliments of condolence, 
and adminiſtering arguments of comfort to him: 
among the reſt, Cæſar himſelf, in the hurry of 
his affairs in Spain , wrote him a Letter on the 
occaſion, dated from Hiſpalis, the laſt of April”. 
Brutus wrote another, ſo friendly and affectionate, 
that it greatly moved him“: Lucceius alſo, one 
of the . moſt eſteemed writers of that age, ſent 
him two; the firſt to condole, the ſecond to ex- 
poſtulate with him for perſevering to cheriſh an 
unmanly and uſcleſs grief *' : but the following 
Letter of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a maſter 
piece of the conſolatory kind. 


Ser. Sulpicius to M. T. Cicero. 


J was exceedingly concerned, as indeed | 
* ought to be, to hear of the death of your 
daughter Tullia; which I looked upon as an 
* affliction common to us both. If 1 had been 
* with you, I would have made it my buſinels 
to convince you, What a real ſhare I take in 
« your grief. Though that kind of conſola- 
« tion is but wretched and lamentable, as it is 
© to be performed by friends and relations, who 
are overwhelmed with grief, and cannot en- 
* ter upon their talk without tears, and ſeem to 
* want comfort rather themſelves, than to be 


xc 
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in condition to adminiſter it to others. I re- 


« ſolved therefore to write to you in ſhort, what 
* occurred upon it to my 'own mind: not that 
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I imagined, that the ſame things would not 
occur alſo to you, but that the force of your 
grief might poſſibly hinder your attention ta 
them. What reaſon is there then to diſturb 


« yourſelf ſo immoderately on this melancholy 
* occaſion ? conſider how fortune has already 


treated us; how it has deprived us of what 
ought to be as dear to us as children; our 
country, credit, dignity, honors. After ſo 
miſerable a loſs as this, what addition can it 
poſſibly make to our grief, to ſuffer one miſ- 
fortune more? or how can a mind, after being 
exerciſed in ſuch trials, not grow callous, and 
think every thing elſe of inferior value ? but 
is it for your daughter's ſake that you grieve ? 
yet how often muſt you neceſſarily reflect, as 
I myſelf frequently do, that thoſe cannot be 
ſaid to be hardly dealt with, whoſe lot it has 
been in theſe times, without ſuffering any 
affliction to exchange life for death. For 
what is there in our preſent circumſtances that 
could give her any great invitation to live? 
what buſineſs? what hopes? what proſpect 
of comfort before her? was it to paſs her 
days in the married ſtate, with ſome young 
man of the firſt quality? (for you, I know, 
on the account of your dignity, might have 
choſen what ſon- in- law you pleaſed out of all 
our youth, to Whoſe fidelity you might ſafely 
5 Z 2 | 
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© have truſted her); was it then for the ſake of 
bearing children, whom ſhe might have had 
the pleaſure to ſee flouriſhing afterwards , in 
the enjoyment of their paternal fortunes, and 
riſing gradually to all the honors of the ſtate, 
“ and uſing the liberty, to which they were 
* born, in the protection of their friends and 
* clients? But what is there of all this, which 
was not taken away, before it was even given 
* to her? But it is an evil, you will fay, to loſe 
our children. It is ſo; yet it is much greater 
* to ſuffer, what we now , endure. I cannot 
help mentioning one thing, which has given 
me no ſmall comfort, and may help alſo per- 
* haps to mitigate your grief. On my return 
from Aſia, as I was failing from Egina to- 
„ wards Megara, I began to contemplate the 
e proſpe&t of the countries around me: gina 
* was behind, Megara before me; Pirzeus on 
* the right; Corinth on the left: all which 
% towns, once famous and flouriſhing , now lie 
© overturned, and buried in their ruins: upon 
„this ſight, I could not but think preſently 
“ within myſelf, alas! how do we poor mortals 
© fret and vex ourſelves, if any of our friends 
* happen to die, or to be killed, whoſe life is 
yet ſo ſhort , when the carcaſſes of ſo many 
* noble cities lie here expoſed before me in one 
« view ? Why wilt thou not then command 
* thyſelf, Servius, and remember, that thou 
art born a man? Believe me, I was not a lit- 
* tle. confirmed by this contemplation : try the 
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force of it therefore, if you pleaſe, upon 
yourſelf, and imagine the ſame. proſpect be. 
fore your own eyes. But to come nearer 
home; when you conſider how many of our 


« greateſt men have periſhed lately at once; 


* 


cc 


cc 


what deſtruction has been made in the Em- 
pire; what havock in all the Provinces; how 
can you be ſo much ſhocked to be deprived 
of the fleeting breath of one little woman ? 
who, if ſhe had not died at this time, muſt 


neceſſarily have died a few. years after. „ ſince 


that was the condition of her being born. 
But recal your mind form reflections of this 
kind, to the conſideration of yourſelf; and 
think rather on what becomes your character 
and dignity ; that your daughter lived, as 
long as life was worth enjoying, as long as 
the Republic ſtood; had ſeen her Father 
Prætor, Conſul, Augur; been married to the 
nobleſt of our youth ; had taſted every good 
in life; and when the Republic fell, then 
quitted it: what ground is there then, either 
for you, or her, to complain of fortune on 
this account? In ſhort, do not forget, that 
you are Cicero; one, who has been uſed au 
ways to preſcribe and give advice to others; 
nor imitate thoſe paltry Phyſicians, who pre- 
tend to cure other people's diſeaſes , yet are 
not able to cure their own ; but ſuggeſt, rather 
to yourſelf the ſame leſſon, which you would 
ive in the ſame caſe. There is no grief ſo 
* great , Which length of time will not alle- 
L 3 
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* Liate: but it would be ſhameful in you to 
«. wait for that tine, aud not to prevent it by 
* your wiſdom: belides, if there be any ſenſe 
in the dead, fuch was her love and piety to 
* you, that ſhe muſt be concerned to fee, how 
much you afffict yourſelf, Give this therefore 
to the deceaſed; give it to your friends; give it 
© to your country; that it may have the benefit of 
c your aſſiſtance and advice, whenever there ſhall 
© be occaſion. Laſtly, fince fortune has now made 
< it neceſſary to us to accommodate ourſelves to 
4 gur preſent ſituation; do not give any one a 
„ handle to think, that you are not ſo much 
„ bewailing your daughter, as the ſtate of the 
© times, and the victory of certain perſons. I 
* am-aſhamed to write any more, left I ſhould 
* ſeem to diſtruſt your prudence; and will add 
& therefore but one thing farther , and conclude. 
&< We have ſometimes ſeen you bear proſperity 
& nobly, with great honor and applauſe; to your- 
& ſelf; let us now ſee, that you can bear ad- 
F verſity with the ſame moderation, and with- 
gut thinking it a greater, hurden, than you 
< ought to do: Jeſt in the number of all your 
e other virtues, this one at laſt be thought do 
c be wanting. As to: myſelf, when I underſtand 
* that your mind is grown more calm and com- 
'* poſed, I will ſend you word, how all things 
« go on here, and what is the ſtate of the Pro- 
* vince. | Adieu“. - 

His anſwer to Sulpicius was the ſame in effect 
with what he gave to all his friends; © that his 
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« caſe was different from all the examples, which 
* he had been collecting for his own' imitation, 
a of men, who had born the loſs of children with 
« firmneſs ; ſince they lived in times when their 
« dignity in the ſtate was able in great meaſure 
@ to compenſate their misfortune': but for me, 
ſays he, after I had loſt all thoſe ornaments, 
“ which you enumerate, and which I had acquired 
« with the utmoſt pains, I have now loſt the only 
„ comfort that was left to me. In this ruin bf the 
“Republic, my thoughts were not diverted by 
« ſerving either my friends or my country : I had 
« no inclination to the Forum; could not bear the 
« ſight of the Senate; took myſelf, as the caſe 
« in truth was, to have loſt all the fruit of my 
* induſtry and fortunes : yet when I reflected, 
* that all this was common to you, and to many 
* others, as well as to myſelf; and was forcing 
« myſelf therefore to bear it tolerably ; I had ſtill 
in Tullia, ſomewhat always to recur to, in 
* which I could acquieſce ; and in whoſe ſweet 
** converſation 1 could drop all my cares and 
** troubles : but by this laſt cruel wound, all the 
© rel which ſeemed to be healed, are broken 

* out again afreſh : for as I then could relieve the 
* uneaſineſs, which the Republic gave me, by 
* what I found at home; ſo I cannot now, in 
* the affliction which J feel at home, find any 
* remedy abroad ; but am driven, as well from 
my houſe, as the Forum; ſince neither my 
_ houſe can eaſe my public grief, nor the ue 
my domeſtic one. 
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The remonſtrances of his friends had but little 
effect upon him; all the relief that he found, 
was from reading and writing, in which he con- 
tinually employed himſelf; and did what no 
man had ever done before him, draw up a treatiſe 
of conſolation for himſelf; from which he pro- 
feſſes to have received his greateſt comfort; 
Though he wrote it, he owns, at a time 
hen, in the opinion of the Philoſophers, he 
Was not ſo. wiſe as he ought to have been: 
but I did violence,” ſays. he, to my nature; 
to make the greatneſs of my ſorrow give place 
* to the greatneſs of the medicine; though 1 
* acted , againſt the advice of Chryſippus, who 
_ & difſuades! the application of any remedy to the 
«* firſt aſſaults of grief“. In this work he chiefly 
imitated Crantor, the Academic , who had left 
a celebrated piece on the ſame ſubject ; yet he 
inſerted alſo whatever. pleaſed him, from any 
other author who had written upon it“; illuſtrating 
his precepts all the way, by examples from their 
own hiſtory, of the moſt eminent Romans of both 


© ſexes, who had born the ſame misfortune with a 


remarkable conſtancy. This book was much read 
by the primitive Fathers, eſpecially Lactantius; to 
whom we are obliged for the few fragments, 
which remain of it : for, as the Critics have 
long ſince obſerved, that piece, which we now 
ſee in the collection of his writings, under the title 
of Conſolation , 1s undoubtedly ſpurious. 

But the deſign of this treatiſe was, not only 
to relieve his own mind, but to conſecrate the 
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virtues. and memory of Tullia to all poſterity : 
nor did his fondneſs for her ſtop here; but ſug- 
geſted the project of a more effectual conſecration, 
by building a Temple to her, and erecting her 
into a ſort of Deity. It was an opinion of the 
Philoſophers, which he himſelf conſtantly favored, 
and in his preſent circumſtances particularly in- 
dulged, that the ſouls of men were of heavenly 
* extraction : and that the pure and chaſte, at 
* their diſſolution from the body, returned to 
the fountain from which they were derived, to 
* ſubliſt eternally in the fruition and participation 
of the Divine Nature; whilſt! the impure and 
corrupt were left to grovel below in the dirt 
* and darkneſs of thoſe inferior regions. * He 
declares therefore, that as the wiſdom of the 
* ancients had conſecrated and deified many ex- 
* cellent perſons of both ſexes, whoſe Temples 
* were then remaining; the progeny of Cadmus; 
* of Amphitryon.; of Tyndarus; ſo he would 
perform the ſame honor to Tullia; who, if any 
* creature had ever deſerved it, was of all the 
* moſt worthy of it. 1 will do it therefore, ” 
ſays he, *and conſecrate thee, thou beſt and moſt 
learned of women, now admitted into the aſſem- 
_ * bly of the Gods, to the regard and veneration 
* of all mortals '**.” ; 

In his Letters to Atticus we find the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſions of his reſolution and impatience to ſee 
this deſign executed: © I will have a Temple, 
lays he; it is not poſſible to divert me from 
it — if it be not finiſhed this ſummer, I ſhall 
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* not think myſelf clear of guilt — I am more 
* religiouſly bound to the execution of it, than 
„ any man ever was to the performance of his 
« vow '*',” He ſeems to have deſigned a Fabric 
of great magnificence; for he had ſettled the plan 
with his Architect, and contracted for Pillars of 
Chian marble, with a ſculptor of that Ifle ; where 
both the work and the materials were the moſt 
eſteemed of any in Greece. One reafon , that 
determined him to a Temple, rather than a Se. 
pulchre , was, that in the one he was not limited 
in the expenſe, whereas in the other he was con- 
fined by law to a certain ſum, which he could 
not exceed, without the forieiture of the ſame ſam 
alſo to the public: yet this, as he tells us, was 
not the chief motive, but a refolution, that he 
had taken, of making a proper apotheoſis . The 
only difficulty was to find a place that ſuited his 
purpoſe : his firſt thought was to purchaſe certain 
gardens croſs the Tiber, which lying near the city, 
and in the public view, were the moſt likely to 
draw a reſort of votaries to his new Temple: 
** he preſſes Atticus therefore to buy them for him 
* at any rate, without regard to his circumſtances; 
* ſince he would ſell, or mortgage, or be con- 
tent to live on little, rather than be diſap— 
pointed: Groves and remote places, he ſays. 
were proper only for Deities of an eſtabliſhed 
name and religion ; but for the Deification of 
mortals, public and open ſituations were necel- 
fary, to ſtrike the eyes, and attract the notice 
* of the people.“ But he found ſo many obſtruc- 


te 
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tions in all his attempts of purchaſing, that to ſave 
trouble and expenſe, Atticus advifed him, to 


build at laſt in one of his own villas; to which he 


ſeemed inclined, leſt the ſummer ſhould paſs with- 
out doing any thing: yet he was irreſolute ſtill, 
which of his villas he ſhould chuſe; and diſcon- 
raged, by reflecting on the change of maſters, 
to which all private eſtates were expoſed, in a 
ſucceſſion of ages; which might defeat the end 
of his building, and deſtroy the honor of his 
Temple; by converting it to other uſes, or ſuf- 
fering it to fall into rums . 

But after all his eagerneſs and ſolicitude about 
this Temple, it was never actually built by him; 
ſince we find no mention of it in any of the an- 
cient writers; which could not have been omitted, 
if a fabric fo memorable had ever been erected '**. 
It is likely, that as his grief evaporated , and his 
mind grew more calm, he began to conſider his 
project more philoſophically; and to perceive 
the vanity of expecting any laſting glory from ſuch 
monuments, which time itſelf in the courſe of 
a few ages, muſt neceſſarily deſtroy : it is certain 
at leaſt, that as he made no Rep towards building 
it this ſummer, ſo Cæſar's death, which happened 
before the next, gave freſh obſtruction to it, by 
the hurry of affairs, in which it engaged him ; 
and though he had not ſtill wholly dropt the 
thoughts of it, but continued to make preparation, 
and to ſet apart a fund for it ***; yet in the ſhort 
and buſy ſcene of life, which remained to him, 
he never had leiſure enough to carry it inte 
execution. 
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He was now grown fo fond of ſolitude, that 
all company was become uneaſy to him; and 
-when his friend Philippus, the Father-in-law of 
Octavius, happened to come to his villa in that 
neighbourhood, he was not a little diſturbed at 
it, from the apprehenſion of being teaſed with 
his viſits; and he tells Atticus, with ſome plex 
ſure, that he had called upon him only to pay a 
ſhort compliment, and went back again to Rome, 
without giving him any trouble“. His wife 
Publilia alſo wrote him word , that her Mother 
and Brother intended to wait upon him, and that 
ſhe would come along with them, if he would give 
her leave ; which ſhe begged in the moſt earneſt 
and ſubmiſſive terms — but hx anſwer was, that 
he was more indiſpoſed than ever to receive compa- 
ny, and would not have them come: and leſt they 
ſhould come without leave, he deſires Atticus to 
watch their motions, and give him notice, that he 
might contrive to avoid them“ . A denial fo 
peremptory confirms what Plutarch ſays, that 
his wife was now 1n diſgrace with him, on account 
of her carriage towards his daughter, and for 
ſeeming to rejoice at her death: a crime, which, 
in the tenderneſs of his affliction, appeared to 
him ſo heinous, that he could not bear the 
thoughts of ſeeing her any more; and though it 
was inconvenient to him, to part with her for- 
tune at this time, yet he reſolved to ſend her a 
divorce, as a proper- ſacrifice to the honor of 
Tullia “. 

Brutus likewiſe about this time took a ks 
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jution of putting away his wife Claudia, for the 
ſake of taking Porcia, Bibulus's widow, and his 
Uncle Cato's daughter. But he was much cen- 
ſured for this ſtep; ſince Claudia had no ſtain 
upon her character; was nobly born; the Siſter 
of Appius Claudius; and nearly allied to Pom- 
pey; ſo that his Mother Servilia, though Cato's 
Siſter, ſeems to have been averſe to the divorce, 
and ſtrongly in the intereſt of Claudia, againſt 
her Niece. Cicero's advice upon it was, that if 
Brutus was reſolved upon the thing, he ſhould do 
it out of hand, as the beſt way to put an end 
to people's talking; by ſhowing, that it was 
not done out of levity or complaiſance to the 
times, but to take the daughter of Cato, whoſe 
name was now highly popular: which Brutus 
ſoon after complied with, and made Porcia his 
wife. | 

There happened another accident this ſum- 
mer, which raiſed a great alarm in the City; 
the ſurpriſing death of Marcellus, whom Cæſar 
had lately pardoned. He had left Mitylene, 
and was come as far as Piræeus, on bis way 
towards Rome; where he ſpent a day, with his 
old friend and colleague, Serv. Sulpicius, intend- 
ing to purſue his voyage the day following by 
ſea; but in the night, after Sulpicius had taken 
leave of him, on the twenty - third of May, he 
was killed by his friend and client, Magius, who 
ſtabbed himſelf inſtantly, with the ſame poniard: 
of which Sulpicius ſent the following account to 
Cicero. s 
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Serv. Sulpicius to M. T. Cicero. 


* Though I know that the, news, which] 
& am going to tell you, will not be agreeable, 
« yet ſince chance and nature govern the lives 
* of us all, I thought it my duty to acquaint 
cc you with the fat, in what manner ſoever it 
“ happened. On the twenty ſecond of May 
* came by ſea from Epidaurus to Pirzeus, to 
meet my colleague Marcellus, and for the ſake 
© of his company, ſpent that day with him 
there. The next day, when I took my leave 
of him, with deſign to go from Athens into 
Bœotia, to finiſh the remaining part of my 
« juriſdiction, he, as he told me, intended to 
ſet ſail at the ſame time towards Italy. The 
day following, about four in the morning, 
when I was preparing to ſet out from Athens, 
« his friend, P. Poſtumius, came to let me 
« know, that Marcellus was ſtabbed by his 
companion P. Magius Cilo, after ſupper, and 
had received two wounds, the one in his ſto- 
« mach, the other in his head near the ear, 
but he was in hopes ſtill, that he might live; 
« that Magius preſently killed himſelf; and 
that Marcellus ſent him to inform me of the 
Caſe, and to deſire, that I would bring ſome 
Phyſicians to him. I got ſome together im- 
mediately, and went away with them before 
break of day: but when I was come near Pi- 
ræeus, Acidinus's boy met me with a note 
from his maſter, in which it was ſignified, that 


/ 
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« Marcellus died a little before day. Thus a 


« great man was murdered by a baſe villain ; 


and he, whom his very enemies had ſpared 
«* on the account of his dignity, received his 
© death from the hands of a friend. I went 
« forward, however, to his tent, where I found 


„two of his freedmen, and a few of his ſlaves; 


„all the reſt, they ſaid, were fled, being in a 
„ terrible fright, on the account of their maſter's 
* murder. I was forced to carry his body with 
* me into the City, in the ſame litter in which 
* I came, and by my own ſervants: where I 
* provided a funeral for him, as ſplendid as the 
* condition of Athens would allow. I could 
* not prevail with the Athenians to grant a 
place of burial for him within the City; they 
* ſaid, that it was forbidden by their religion, 
* and had never been indulged to any man: 
* but they readily granted, what was the moſt 
* deſirable in the next place, to bury him in 
* any of their public Schools, that I pleaſed. I 
* choſe a place, therefore, the nobleſt in the 
“ Univerſe, the School of the Academy, where I 
* burat him; and have ſince given orders, that 
the Athenians ſhould provide a Marble Mo- 
* nument for him in the ſame place. Thus ! 
have faithfully performed to him, both when 
living and dead, every duty, which our part- 
* nerſhip in office, and my particular relation 
to him required. Adieu. The thirtieth of May 
** from Athens 


M. Marcellus was the head of a family, 
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which, for a ſucceſſion of many ages, had mad: 
the firſt figure in Rome, and was himfelf adorn. 


to have impoſed one upon them, he retired to 
Mitylene, the uſual reſort of men of learning; 
there to ſpend the reſt of his days in a ſtudious 
retreat, remote from arms, and the hurry of 
war; and determined neither to ſeek, nor to 
accept any grace from the Conqueror. Here 
Brutus paid him a viſit, and found him, as he 
gave an account to Cicero, as perfectly eaſy and 
happy under all the miſery of the times, from 
the 


| ed with all the virtues, that could qualify him to pr 

| ſuſtain that dignity, which he derived from his * 

| noble anceſtors. He had formed himſelf in de 

| particular manner for the Bar, where he ſoon he 

| acquired great fame; and, of all the Orators of le 
4 his time, ſeems to have approached the neareſt 

| to Cicero himſelf, in the character of a complete es 

Speaker. His manner of ſpeaking was elegant, b. 

ſtrong, and copious; with a ſweetneſs of voice, © 

and propriety of action, that added a grace and kc 

luſtre to every thing that he ſaid. He was 2 

conſtant admirer and imitator of Cicero, of the 2 

ſame principles in peace, and on the ſame ſide in * 

war; ſo that Cicero laments his abſence, as the c 

loſs of a companion and partner, in their common ( 

ſtudies and labors of life. Of all the Magiſtrates, 4 

he was the fierceſt oppoſer of Cæſar's power, f 

and the moſt active to reduce it: his high ſpitit, ; 

and the ancient glory of his houſe, made him 

impatient under the thought of receiving a maſter; : 

and when the battle of Pharſalia ſeemed at laſt | 

( 

| 
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the conſciouſneſs of his integrity, as the condition 
of human life could bear; ſurrounded with the 
principal Scholars and Philoſophers of Greece, 
and eager in the purſuit of knowledge; ſo that in 
departing from him towards Italy, he ſeemed, 
he ſaid, to be going himſelf into exile, rather than 
leaving Marcellus in it“. 1 

Magius, who killed him, was of a family 
which had born ſome of the public offices, and 
had himſelf been Quzſtor** ; and having at- 
tached himſelf to the fortunes of Marcellus, and 
followed him through the wars and his exile, was 
now returning with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives 
no hint of any cauſe, that induced him to com- 
mit this horrid fact: which, by the immediate 
death of Magus, could never be clearly known. 
Cicero's conjecture was, that Magius, oppreſſed 
with debts, and apprehending ſome trouble on that 
ſcore at his return, had been urging Marcellus, 
who was his ſponſor for ſome part of them, to fur- 


niſh him with money to pay the whole; and by re- 


ceiving a denial, was provoked to the madneſs of 
killing his Patron. Others aſſign a different 


reaſon, as the rage of jealouſy, and the impatience 


of ſeeing others more favored by Marcellus, than 
himſelf “. 

As ſoon as the news reached Rome, it raiſed 
a general conſternation: and from the ſuſpicious 
nature of the times; all people's thoughts were 
preſently turned on Czſar, as if he were private- 
ly the contriver of it; and from the wretched 
late of ſo illuſtrious a Citizen, every man began 
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to think himſelf in danger: Cicero was greatly 
ſhocked at it, and ſeemed to conſider it, as the 
prelude of ſome greater evil to enſue; and At. 
ticus ſignifying his concern upon it, adviſes him 
to take a more particular care of himſelf, as being 
the only conſular Senator left, who ſtood expoſed 
to any envy . But Cæſar's friends ſoon clear. 
ed him of all ſuſpicion; as indeed the fact itſelf 
did, when the circumſtances came to be known, 
and fixt the whole guilt of it on the fury of 
Magius. 

There appeared at this time a bold Impoſtor, 
who began to make a great noiſe and figure in 
Italy, by aſſuming the name, and pretending to 
be the Grandſon of Caius Marius: but appre- 
hending that Cæſar would ſoon put an end to 
his pretenſions, and treat him as he deſerved, he 
ſent a pathetic Letter to Cicero, by ſome young 
fellows of his company, to juſtify his claim and 
deſcent, and to implore his protection againſt the 
enemies of his family; conjuring him, by their re- 
lation; by the poem, which he had formerly written 
in praiſe of Marius; by the eloquence of L. Craſſus, 
his mother's Father, whom he had likewiſe cele- 
brated , that he would undertake the defence of 
his cauſe: Cicero anſwered him very gravely, 
that he could not want a Patron, when his Kink 
man Cæſar, ſo excellent and generous a man, 
was now the Maſter of all; yet that he alſo ſhould 
be ready to favor him“. But Cæſar, at his re- 
turn, knowing him to be a cheat, baniſhed him 
out of Italy; ſince inſtead of being, what he 
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pretended to be, he was found to be only a 
Farrier, whoſe true name was Herophilus ***. 

Ariarathes the Brother and preſumptive heir of 
Ariobarzanes, ,King of Cappadocia, came to 
Rome this year; and as Cicero had a particular 
friendſhip with his family, and, when Conſul, 
had, by a decree of the Senate, conferred upon 
his Father the honor of the Regal Title, he 
thought proper to ſend a ſervant to meet him on 
the road, and invite him to his houſe : but he was 
already engaged by Seſtius, whoſe office it then 
was, to receive foreign Princes .and Ambaſſadors 
at the public expenſe; which Cicero was not dif- 
pleaſed with in the preſent ſtate of his domeſtic 
affairs: he comes, ſays he, I gueſs to purchaſe 
ſome kingdom of Cæſar, for he has not at preſent 
a foot of land of his own *'?. 

Cicero's whole time during his ſolitude was 
employed in reading and writing; this was the 
buſineſs both of his days and nights: it is incredible, 
he ſays, how much he wrote, and how little he 
ſlept: and if he had not fallen into that way of 
ſpending his time, he ſhould not have known what 
to do with himſelf . His ſtudies were chiefly 
Philoſophical , which he had been ſond of from 
his youth, and, after a long intermiſſion , now 
reſumed with great ardor; having taken a reſolu- 
tion, to explain to his Countrymen in their own 
language whatever the Greeks had taught on 

every part of Philoſophy whether ſpeculative or 

practical : © For being driven , as he tells us, 

from the public adminiſtration, he knew. no 
A a 2 
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way ſo effectual of doing good, as by inſtructing 
the minds, and reforming the morals of the 
youth ; which , in the licence of thoſe times, 
wanted every help to reſtrazn. and correct 
them. The calamity of the City, ſays he, 
made this taſk neceſſary to me: ſince, in the 
confuſion of civil arms, I could neither defend 
it after my old way; nor, when it was 
impoſſible for me to be idle, could I find any 
thing better, on which to employ myſelf, My 
Citizens therefore will pardon , or rather thank 
me; that when the government was fallen into 
the power of a ſingle perſon , I neither wholly 
hid, nor afflited myſelf unneceſſarily ; nor 
acted in ſuch a manner, as to ſeeni angry at 
the man, or the times; nor yet flattered or 
admired the fortune of another ſo , as to be 
diſpleaſed with my own. For I had learnt 
from Plato and Philoſophy , that theſe turns 
and revolutions of ſtates are natural; ſome- 
times into the hands of a few, ſometimes of the 
many , ſometimes of one : as this was the caſe 
of our own Republic; ſo when I was deprived 
of my former poſt in it, I betook myſelf to 
theſe ſtudies, in order to relieve my * mind 


c from the ſenſe of our common miſeries, and to 
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ſerve my country at the ſame time in the beſt 
manner that I was able: for my books ſupplied 
the place of my votes in the Senate; and of 
my ſpeeches to the people; and I took up 
philoſophy, as a ſubſtitute for my management 
of the ſtate 


r 
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He now publiſhed therefore, in the way of 
dialogue, a book, which he called Hortenſius, 
in honor of his deceaſed friend : where in a debate 
of learning he did, what he had often done in 
conteſts of the Bar, undertake the defence of 
Philoſophy againſt Hortenſius, to whom he aſſigned 
the part of arraigning it. It was the reading 
of this book, long ſince unfortunately loſt, which 
firſt inflamed St. Auſtin, as he himſelf ſomewhere 
declares, to the ſtudy of the Chriſtian Philoſophy: 
and if 1t had yielded no other fruit, yet happy it 
was to the world, that it once ſubſiſted, to be the 
inſtrument of raiſing up ſo illuſtrious a convert and 
champion to the Church of Chriſt . 

He drew up alſo about this time in four books, 
a particular account and defence of the Philoſophy 
of the Academy; the ſect, which he himſelf fol- 
lowed ; being, as he ſays, of all others, the moſt 
conſiſtent with itſelf, and the leaſt arrogant, as well 
as moſt elegant. He had before publiſhed 
a work on the ſame ſubject in two books; the 
one called Catulus, the other Lucullus ; but, con- 
ſidering that the argument was not ſuited to the 
characters of the ſpeakers, who were not particu- 
larly remarkable for any ſtudy of that ſort , he was 
thinking to change them to Cato and Brutus: 
when Atticus happening to. fignify to him, that 
Varro had expreſſed a deſire to be inſerted in ſome of 
his writings:, he preſently reformed his ſcheme , 
and enlarged it into four Books, which he addreſſee 
to Varro ; taking upon himſelf the part of Philo, 
of defending the Principles of the Academy; and 
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aſſigning to Varro that of Antiochus ; of oppoſing 
and confuting them ; and introducing Atticus as the 
moderator of the diſpute. He finiſhed the whole 
with great accuracy ; fo as to make it a preſent 
worthy of Varro; and if he was not deceived, 
he ſays, by a partiality and ſelf- love too common 
in ſuch caſes, there was nothing on the ſubjeck 
equal to it, even among the Greeks ***. All theſe 
four books , excepting . part of the firſt , are 
now loſt; whilſt the ſecond hook of the firſt 
edition, which he took ſome pains to ſuppreſs, 
remains ſtill entire, under it's en Title of 
Lucullus. 

He publiſhed likewiſe this year one of the 
nobleſt of his works, and on the nobleſt ſubject 
in Philoſophy, his treatiſe called, de Finibus, or of 
the chief good and ill of man; written in Ariſtotle' 
manner; in which he explained with great 
elegance and perſpicuity , the ſeveral opinions of 
all the ancient ſects on that moſt important queſtion. 
It is there inquired , he tells us, what is the chief 
end, to which all the views of life ought to be 
referred, in order to make it happy: or what it is, 
which nature purſues as the ſupreme good, and 
ſhuns as the worſt of ills **7. The work conſiſts of 
five books: in the two firſt, the Epicurean docs 
trine is largely opened and diſcuſſed; being de. 
fended by Torquatus., and confuted by Cicero, 
in a conference ſuppoſed to be held in his Cuman 


Villa, in the preſence of Triarius, a young 


Gentleman, who came with Torquatus to viſit 
him. The two next explain the doctrine of the 
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Stoics , aſſerted by Cato, and oppoſed by Cicero, 


in a friendly debate, upon their meeting acci- 
dentally in Lucullus's Library. The fifth contains 
the opinions of the old Academy , or the Pe- 
ripatetics , explained by Piſo, in a third dialogue, 
ſuppoſed to be held at Athens, in the preſence of 
Cicero, bis Brother Quintus, Couſin Lucius, and 
Atticus. The Critics have obſerved ſome im- 
propriety in this laſt book; in making Piſo refer 
to the other two dialogues, of which he had no 
ſhare, and could not be preſumed to have any 
knowledge. But if any inaccuracy of that 
kind be really found in this, or any other of his 
works, it may reaſonably be excuſed by that mul- 
tiplicity of affairs, which ſcarce allowed him time 
to write, much leſs to reviſe what he wrote: and 
in dialogues of length compoſed by piece-meal, 
and in the ſhort intervals of leiſure , it cannot 
ſeem ſtrange that he ſhould ſometimes forget his 
artificial, to reſume his proper character; and 
enter inadvertently into a part, which he had 
aſſigned to another. He addreſſed this work to 
Brutus , in return for a preſent of the fame kind, 
which Brutus had fent to him a little beſore, a 

treatiſe upon virtue 
Not long after he had finiſhed this work , he 
publiſhed another of equal gravity, called his 
Tuſculan Diſputations; in five books alfo , upon 
as many different queſtions in Philoſophy , the 
moſt important and uſeful to the happineſs of 
human life. The firſt teaches us, how to contemn 
the terrors of death , and to look upon it as a 
| A a4 
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bleſſing , rather than an evil: the ſecond, to ſupport 
pain and affliction with a manly fortitude: the third, 
to appeaſe all our complaints and uneaſineſſes under 
the accidents of life : the fourth, to moderate all 
our other paſſions : the fifth , to evince the ſuffici 
ency of virtue to make man bappy. It was his cuſtom, 
in the opportunities of his leiſure, to take ſome 
friends with him into the country; where inſtead, 
of amuſing themſelves with idle ſports or feaſts, 
their diverſions were wholly ſpeculative ; tend- 
ing to improve the mind , and enlarge the under- 
ſtanding. In this manner he now ſpent five days 
at his Tuſculan Villa, in diſcuſſing with his friends 
the ſeveral queſtions juſt mentioned : for after 
employing the mornings in declaiming and rhe. 
torical exerciſes, they uſed to retire in the aſter- 
noon into a Gallery , called the Academy, which 
he had built for the purpoſe of Philoſophical con- 
ferences: where, after the manner of the Greeks, 
he held a School , as they called it , and invited 
the company to. call for any ſubje&, that they 
deſired to hear explained; which being propoſed 
accordingly by ſome of the audience, became 
immediately the argument of that day's debate. 
Theſe five conferences or dialogues he collected 
afterwards into writing, in the very words and 
manner in which they really paſſed , and publiſhed 
them under the title of his Tuſculan Diſputations, 
from the name of the Villa, in which they were 
held | 

He wrote alſo a little piece, in the way of a 
E ame, in prajls of Porcia ; the ſiſter 
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of Cato, and wife of Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
Cæſar's mortal enemy; which ſhows how little he 
was ſtill diſpoſed to court the times. Varro and 
Lollius attempted the ſame ſubject ; and Cicero 
deſires Atticus to ſend him their compoſitions : but 
all the three are now loſt : though Cicero took the 
pains to reviſe and correct his ; and ſent copies of 
it afterwards to Domitius the Son, and Brutus, 
the Nephew of that Porcia . | 

Cæſar continued all this while in Spain, 
purſuing the Sons of Pompey , and providing for 
the ſuture peace and ſettlement of the Province; 
whence he paid Cicero the compliment of ſending 
him an account of his ſucceſs with his own 
hand. Hirtins alſo gave him early intelligence 
of the defeat and flight of the two Brothers; which 
was not diſagreeable to him: for though he was 


not much concerned about the event of the war, 


and expected no good from it on either fide, yet 
the opinion , which he had conceived of the fierce- 
neſs and violence of the young Pompeys , eſpecially 
of the elder of them, Cnæus, engaged his wiſhes 
rather for Cxſar. In a Letter to Atticus, Hirtius, 
ſays he, wrote me word, that Sextus Pompey 
had withdrawn himſelf from Corduba into the hither 
Spain; and that Cnæus too was fled, I know not 
whither; nor in truth do I care *** : and this indeed 
ſeems to have been the common ſentiment of all the 
Republicans: as Caſſius himſelf, writing to Cicero 
on the ſame ſubject, declares ſtil] more explicitly; 
* May 1 periſh ,” ſays he, © if I be not ſolicitous 
* about the event of things in Spain; and would 
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ce rather keep our old and clement maſter, than 
© try a new and cruel one. You know what a 
„ fool Cnæus is; how he takes cruelty for a 
« virtue: how he has always thought, that we 
© laughed at him; I am afraid leſt he ſhould take 
© it into his head to repay our jokes in his ruſtic 
“ manner with the ſword “.“ 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the cam. 
paign along with Cæſar, thinking to pleaſe his 
company , and to make his fortunes the better 
among them , began to play over his old game, 
and to abuſe his uncle again in all places. Cicero, 
in his account of it to Atticus, ſays, © there is 
© nothing new, but that Hirtius has been 
“ quarrelling in my defence, with our Nephew 
« Quintus, who takes all occaſions of faying 
* every thing bad of me, and eſpecially at public 
« feaſts; and when he has done with me, falls 
% next upon his father: he is thought to fay 
* nothing ſo credible, as that we are both irre- 
« concileable to Cæfar; that Cæſar ſhould truſt 
« neither of us; and even beware of me: this 
« would be terrible; did I not ſee, that our King 
& 1s perſuaded that 1 have no ſpirit left.“ 

Atticus was always endeavouring to moderate 
Cicero's impatience under the, preſent government, 
and perſuading him, to comply more chearfully 
with the times; nor to reject the friendſhip of 
Cæſar, which was fo forwardly offered to him: 
and upon his frequent complaints of the ſlavery 
and indignity of his preſent condition, he took 
occaſion to obſerve, what Cicero could not but 
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own to be true, that if to pay a particular court 


and obſervance to a man, was the mark of ſlavery, 


thoſe in power ſeemed to be ſlaves rather to him 
than he to them. With the ſame view he was 
now preſſing him , among his other works, to 
think of ſomething to be addreſſed to Cæſar: 
but Cicero had no appetite to this talk ; he ſaw 
how difficult it would be to perform it withont 
leſſening his character, and deſcending to flattery ; 
yet being urged to it alſo by other friends, he 
drew up a Letter , which was communicated to 
Hirtius and Galbus for their judgment upon it, 
whether it was proper to be ſent to Cæſar. The 
ſubject ſeems to have been ſome advice, about 
reſtoring the peace and liberty of the Republic; 
and to diſſuade him from the Parthian war, 
which he intended for his next expedition, till 


he had finiſhed the more neceſſary work of 


ſettling the ſtate of things at home: there was 
nothing in it, he ſays, but what might come from 
the beſt of Citizens. It was drawn, however, with 
ſo much freedom , that though Atticus ſeemed 
pleaſed with it , yet the other two durſt not ad- 


viſe the ſending it, unleſs ſome paſſages were 


altered and ſoftened ; which diſguſted Cicero fo 
much, that he reſolved not to write at all; and 
when Atticus was ſtill urging him to be more 
complaiſant, he anſwered with great ſpirit in two 
or three Letters. | 

As for the Letter to Czſar, ” ſays he, I was 
* always very willing, that they ſhould firſt read 


it: for otherwiſe I bad both been wanting in 
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* civility to them; and if I had happened to give 
*, offence, expoſed myſelf alſo to danger. They 
have dealt ingenuouſly and kindly with me, 
in not concealing what they. thought: but what 
* pleaſes me the moſt is, that by requiting ſo 
* many alterations, they give me an excuſe for 
* not writing at all. As to the Parthian war, what 
* had I to conſider about it, but that which ! 
* thought would pleaſe him; for what ſubject was 
there elſe for a Letter, but flattery ? or if I had 
* a mind to adviſe, what I really took to be the 
« beſt, could I have been at a loſs for words? 
there is no occaſion therefore for any Letter; 
© for where there is no great matter to be gained, 
„ and a ſlip, though not great, may make us 
< uneaſy, what reaſon is there to run any rilk? 
* eſpecially, when it is natural for him to think, 
ce that as I wrote nothing to him before, ſo l 
« ſhould have written nothing now, bad not the 
„ar been wholly ended: beſides, I am afraid 
* leſt he ſhould imagine, that I ſent this as 2 
* ſweetener for my Cato: in ſhort, I was heartily I 
« aſhamed of what I had written; and nothing ÞÞ 
* could fall out more luckily, than that it did not 
cc pleaſe #* 3: 55 f N : 

Again, As for writing, to Cæſar, I ſwear to 
« you, I cannot do it: nor is it yet the ſhame of 
* it that deters me, which ought to do it the 
* moſt; for how mean would it be to Hatter, 
* when even to live is baſe in me? but it is not, 
* as I was ſaying, this ſhame, which hinders me, J 
* though I wiſh it did; for I ſhould then be, what IR 
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«J ought to be; but I can think of nothing to 
« write upon. As to thoſe exhortations, addreſſed 
„to Alexander, by the eloquent and the learned 
« of that time, you ſee on what points they turn : 
they are addreſſed to a youth, inflamed with 
„the thirſt of true glory, and deſiring to be 
„ adviſed how to acquire it. On an occaſion of 
* ſuch dignity, words can never be wanting; but 
« what can I: do on my ſubjet ? Yet I had 
„ ſcratched, as it were, out of the block ſome 
* faint reſemblance of an image: but becauſe there 
were ſome things hinted in it, a little better 
* than what we ſee done every day, it was diſliked. 
* I am not at all ſorry for it; for had the Letter 
* gone, take my word for it, I ſhould have had 
* cauſe to repent. For do you not ſee that very 
* ſcholar of Ariſtotle, a youth of the greateſt parts, 
and the greateſt modeſty, after he came to be 
* called a king, grow proud, cruel, extravagant ? 
* Do you imagine, that this man, ranked in the 
* proceſſions of the Gods, and enſhrined in the 
* ſame Temple with Romulus , will be pleaſed 
with the moderate ſtyle of my Letters? It is 
better that he be diſguſted at my not writing, 
* than at what I write: in a word, let him do 
what he pleaſes; for that problem, which I once 
* propoſed to you, and thought ſo difficult, in 
* what way 1 ſhall manage him, is over with 
* me: and, in truth, I now wiſh more to feel the 
effect of his reſentment, be it what it will, than 
„J was before afraid of it. © I beg of you 
therefore, ſays he, in another Letter, let us 
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* have no more of this; but ſhow ourſelves at leaſt 
half free, by our lence and retreat 

From chis little fact, one cannot help reflecig 
on the fatal effects of arbitrary power, upon the 
ſtudies and compoſitions of men of genius, and on 
the reſtraint, that it neceſſarily lays on the free 
courſe of good ſenſe and truth among men. It had 
yet ſcarce ſhown itſelf in Rome, when we ſee one 
of the greateſt men, as well as the greateſt wits 
which that Republic ever bred, embarraſſed in the 
choice of a ſubject to write upon; and for fear of 
offending , chuſing not to write at all: and it was 
the ſame power, which , from this beginning , 
gradually debaſed the purity both of the Roman 
wit and language, from the perfection of elegance, 
to which Cicero had advanced them, to that ſtate 
of rudeneſs and barbariſm which we find in the 
productions of the lower Empire. 

This was the preſent ſtate of things between 
Cæſar and Cicero; all the marks of kindneſs on 
Cæſar's part; of coldneſs and reſerve on Ciceros. 
Czxſar was determined never to part with his 
power, and took the more pains, for that reaſon, 
to make Cicero eaſy under it : he ſeems indeed 
to have been ſomewhat afraid of him; not of 
his engaging in any attempt againſt his life; but 
leſt by his inſinuations, his railleries, and his 
authority, he ſhould excite others to ſome act of 
violence: but what he more eſpecially defired 
and wanted, was to draw from him ſome public 
teſtimony of his approbation; and to be recom- 
mended by his writings to the fayor of poſterity. 
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Cicero on the other hand, perceiving no ſtep 
taken towards the elbabliffiewznt of the Republic, 
but more and more reaſon every day to deſpair 
of it, grew ſtill more indifferent to every thing 
elſe: the reſtoration of public liberty was the only 
condition, on which he could entertain any friend- 
ſhip with Cæſar, or think and ſpeak of him with 
any reſpect: without that, no favors could oblige 
him; ſince to receive them from a maſter, was an 
affront to his former dignity, and but a ſplendid 
badge of ſervitude: books therefore were his only 
comfort; for while he converſed with them, he 
found himſelf eaſy, and fancied himſelf free. — 
Thus in a Letter to Caſſius, touching upon the 
miſery of the times, he adds, What is become 
„then, you will ſay, of Philoſophy ? Why, yours 
« is in the kitchen; but mine 1s troubleſome to 
* me: for I am aſhamed to live a flave; and 
« feign myſelf therefore to be doing ſomething 
* elle, that I may not hear the reproach of 
"late" 

During Cæſar's ſtay in Spain, Antony ſet forward 
from Italy, to pay his compliments to him there, 
or to meet him at leaſt on the road in his return 
towards home : but when he had made about half 
of the journey, he met with ſome diſpatches, which 
obliged him to turn back in all haſte to Rome. This 
raiſed a new alarm in the city; and eſpecially among 
the Pompeians, who were afraid, that Cæſar, having 
now ſubdued all oppoſition, was reſolved, after the 
example of former Conquerors, to take his revenge 
in cool blood on all his adyerſaries; and had ſeat 
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Antony back, as the propereſt inſtrument to en 
ecute ſome orders of that ſort. Cicero himſelf 
had the ſame ſuſpicion, and was much ſurpiiſ, 
ed at Antony's ſudden return; till Balbus and Op. 
pins eaſed him of his apprehenſions, by ſending 
him an account of the true reaſon of it“: which, 
contrary to expectation , gave no uneaſineſs at laſt 
to any body, but to Antony himſelf. Antony 
had bought Pompey's Houſes in Rome and the 
neighbourhood, with all their rich furniture, at 
Cæſar's auction, ſoon after his return from Egypt; 
but truſting to his intereſt with Cœſar, and to the 
part, which he had born in advancing him to his 
power, never dreamt of being obliged to pay 
for them; but Cæſar, being diſguſted by the 
account of his debauches, and extravagancies in 
Italy, and reſolved to ſhow himſelf the ſole mal. 
ter, nor ſuffer any contradiction to his will, ſent 
peremptory orders to L. Plancus, the er 
to require immediate payment of Antony, or 
elſe to levy the money upon his ſureties, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the bond. This was the 
cauſe of his quick return, to prevent that dif 
grace from falling upon him, and find ſome 
means of complying with Cxſar's commands: it 
provoked him, however, to ſuch a degree, that in 
the height of his reſentment, he is ſaid to have 
entered into a deſign of taking away Cæſar's life; 
of which Czſar himſelf complained openly in the 
Senate 1 
/ The war being ended in Spain by the death of 
Cnæus Pompey, and the flight of Sextus , Cæſar 
finiſhed 
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finiſhed his anſwer to Cicero's Cato in two books, 
which he ſent immediately to Rome, in order 
to be publiſhed. This gave Cicero at laſt the 
argument of a Letter to him, to return thanks 
for the great civility with which he had treated 
him in that piece; and to pay his compliments 
likewiſe in his turn, upon the elegance of the 
compoſition. This Letter was communicated again 
to Balbus and Oppius, who declared themſelves 
extremely pleaſed with it, and forwarded it directly 
to Cæſar. In Cicero's account of it to Atticus, 
* I forgot, ſays he, © to ſend you a copy of 
« what I wrote to Cæſar: not for the reaſon, 
* which you ſuſpect, that I was aſhamed to let 
you ſee, how well I could flatter: for in truth, 
« ] wrote to him no otherwiſe, than as if I was 
„ writing to an equal; for I really have a good 
opinion of his two books, as I told you, when 
* we were together; and wrote therefore both 

* without flattering him ; and yet ſo, that he 

* will read nothing, I believe, with more plea- 
cc ſure 8 0 ” 

Cater returned to Rome about the end of a. Urb. 708, 
September; when diveſting himſelf of the Con- Cic 62. 
ſulſhip, he conferred it on Q Fabius Maximus, Coll. 
and C. Trebonius, for the three remaining months E Fru 
of the year. His firſt care, after his arrival, was een 
to entertain the City with the moſt ſplendid triumph ius. 
which Rome had ever ſeen: but the people inſtead 
of admiring and applauding it, as he expected, 
were ſullen and ſilent; conſidering it, at it really 
Was, a triumph over themſelves: purchaſed by 
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the loſs of their liberty, and the deſtruction of 
the beſt and nobleſt families of the Republic. They 
had before given the ſame proof of their diſcon- 
tent at the Circenſian games; where Cæſar's ſtatue, 
by a decree of the Senate, was carried in the pro- 
ceſſion, along with thoſe of the Gods: for they | 
gave none of their uſual acclamations to the favorite 
Deities, as they paſſed, leſt they ſhould be thought 
to give them to Cæſar. Atticus ſent an account 
of it to Cicero, who ſays in anſwer to him, Your 
Letter was agreeable, though the ſhow was ſo 
fad — the people, however, behaved bravely, who 
would not clap even the Goddeſs Victory for the 
ſake of ſo bad a neighbour ***. Cæſar, however, to 
make amends for the unpopularity of his triumph, 

and to put the people into good humor , enter- 
tained the whole City ſoon after with ſomething 
more ſubſtantial than ſhows; two public dinners, 
with plenty of the moſt eſteemed and coftly wines, 
of Chios and Falernum ***, 

Soon after Cæſar's triumph, the Conſul Fabius, 
one of his Lieutenants in Spain, was allowed to 
triumph too for the reduction of ſome parts of 
that province, which had revolted ; but the mag- 
nificence of Cæſar made Fabius's triumph appear 
contemptible ; for his models of the conquered 
Towns, which were always a part of the ſhow, 
being made only of wood, when Cæſar's were of 
Silver or Ivory, Chryſippes merrily called them, 
the caſes only of Cæſar's Towns. 

Cicero reſided generally in the Country, and 
withdrew himſelf wholly from the Senate: but 
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on Cæfar's approach towards Rome, Lepidus 
began to preſs him by repeated Letters, to come 
and give them bis aſſiſtance; aſſuring him, that 
both he and Cæſar would take it very kindly of 
him. He could not gueſs, for what particular 
ſervice they wanted him, except the dedication of 
ſome Temple, to which the preſence of three 
Augurs was neceſſary *'?, But whatever it was, 
as his friends had long been urging the ſame advice, 
and perſuading him to return to public affairs, he 
conſented at laſt, to quit his retirement and come 
to the City; where ſoon after Cæſar's arrival he 
had an opportunity of employing his authority and 
eloquence, where he exerted them always with 
the greateſt pleaſure, in the ſervice and defence 
of an old friend, King Deiotarus. 

This prince had already been deprived by 
Cæſar of part of his dominions, for his adher- 
ence to Pompey, and was now in danger of 
loſing the reſt, from an accuſation preferred a- 
gainſt him by his Grandſon, of a deſign pretended 
to have been formed by him againſt Cæſar's life, 
when Cæſar was entertained at his houſe, four 
years before, on his return from Egypt. The 
charge was groundleſs and ridiculous; but under 
his preſent diſgrace, any charge was ſufficient to 
ruin him, and Cæſar's countenancing it ſo far, 
as to receive and hear it, ſhowed a ſtrong preju- 
dice againſt the King ; and that he wanted only 
a pretence for ſtripping him of all that remained 
to him, Brutus likewiſe intereſted himſelf very 


warmly in the ſame cauſe; and when he went to 
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meet Cæſar on his road from Spain, made a 


Oration to him at Nicza, in favor of Deiotarus, 


with a freedom which ſtartled Cæſar, and gave 
him occaſion to reflect on what he had not per. 


ceived ſo clearly before, the invincible fierceneſs 


and vehemence of Brutus's temper *'*. The pre. 
ſent trial was held in Cæſar's houſe; where Cice. 
ro ſo manifeſtly expoſed the malice of the accuſer, 
and the innocence of the accuſed, that Cæſar, 
being determined not to acquit, yet aſhamed to 


condemn him, choſe the expedient of reſervin 
- his ſentence to farther deliberation, till he ſhould 


go in perſon into the Eaſt, and inform himſelf of 
the whole affair upon the ſpot. Cicero ſays, 


that Deiotarus, neither preſent nor abſent , could 


ever obtain any favor or equity from Cæſar: and 
that as oft as he pleaded for him , which he was 
always ready to do, he could never perſuade Cæ- 
far to think any thing reaſonable that he aſked for 
him. He ſent a copy of his oration to the King; 
and, at Dolabella's requeſt, gave another likewiſe 
to him: excuſing it, as a trifling performance, and 
hardly worth tranſcribing; but I had a mind, 


ſays he, to make a ſlight preſent to my old 


friend and hoſt, of coarſe ſtuff indeed, yet ſuch 
as his preſents uſually are to, mne 

Some little time after this trial, Cæſar, to ſhow 
his confidence in Cicero, invited himſelf to ſpend 
a day with him, at his houſe in the country; 
and choſe the third day of the Saturnalia for his 
viſit ; a ſeaſon always dedicated to mirth and feaſt- 
ing amongſt friends and relations. Cicero gives 
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Atticus the following account of the entertain- 
ment, and how the day paſſed between them: 
« O this gueſt,” ſays he, whom I ſo much dread- 
« ed! yet I had no reaſon to repent of him; for 
« he was well pleaſed. with his reception. When 
ce he came the evening before, on the eighteenth, 
« to my neighbour Philip's, the houſe was ſo 
© crowded with ſoldiers, that there was ſcarce a 
© room left empty for Cæſar to ſup in: there 
& were about two thouſand of them: which gave 
“ me no ſmall pain for the next day: but Barba 
« Caſſius relieved me; for he aſſigned me a 
* guard, and made the reſt encamp in the field: 
* ſo that my houſe was clear. On the nine. 
* teenth, he ſtaid at. Philip's till one in the after- 
* noon; but ſaw nobody; was ſettling accounts, 
* I gueſs, with Balbus; then took a walk on 
* the ſhore, bathed after two: heard the verſes. 
* on Marmurra , at which he never changed. 
* countenance; was rubbed, anointed, ſat down. 
to table. Having taken a vomit juſt before, 
he eat and drank freely, and was very chear- 
* ful ***: the Supper was good and well {irved: 


** But our diſcourſe at table, as we eat, | 
For taſte and ſeaſoning ſtill excell'd our meat. 


'* Beſides Cæſar's table, his friends were plenti- 
fully provided for in three other rooms: nar 
was there any thing wanting to his freedmen. 
of lower rank, and his ſlaves; but the better 


fort. were elegantly treated. In a word, I 
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* acquitted myſelf like a man: yet he is not a 
* gueſt to whom one would ſay at 'parting, 
e pray call upon me again, as you return: once 
„% enough: we had not a word on buſineſs, 
but many on points of literature: in ſhort, he 
as delighted with his entertainment, and paſ. 
* ſed the day agreeably. He talked of ſpend- 
ing one day at Puteoli ; another at Baiæ: thus 
you ſee the manner of my receiving him; 
* ſomewhat troublefome indeed, but not uneaſy 
* to me. I ſhall ſtay here a little longer, and 
then to Tuſculum. As he paſſed by Dolabel. 
* la's villa, his troops marched cloſe by his 
* horſe's fide, on the right and left; which was 
done no where elſe. I had this from Ni. 
"T4 cias K ” 

On the laſt of December, when the Conſul Tre- 
bonius was abroad , his Colleague Q. Fabius died 
ſuddenly ; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
Cæſar to the vacancy at one in the afternoon; 
whoſe office was to continue only through the 
remaining part of that day. This wanton profana- 
tion of the ſovereign dignity of the Empire raif- 
ed a general indignation in the City ; and a Con- 
ſulate fo ridiculous gave birth to much raillery , 
and many jokes which are tranſmitted to us by 
the ancients ***; of which Cicero, who was the 
chief author of them, gives us the following ſpe- 
cimen, in his own account of the fact. 
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Cicero to Curius. 


i I no longer either adviſe or deſire you to 
& come home to us; but want to fly ſome- 
« whither myſelf, where I may hear neither the 
te names nor the acts of theſe ſons of Pelops. It 
* is incredible, how meanly I think of myſelf, 
for being preſent at theſe tranſactions. You had 
” 2 an early foreſight of what was coming 

* on, when you ran away from this place: for 
* z it be vexatious to hear of ſuch things, 

* yet that is more tolerable than to ſee them. 
* It is well, that you were not in the field, when 
Lat ſeven in the morning, as they were pro- 
” I Ceeding to an election of Qurzſtors, the Chair 
* of Q. Maximus, whom they called Conſul **?, 
was ſet in its place: but , his death being im- 
* mediately proclaimed, it was removed; and 
* Cxfar, though he had taken the auſpices for 
an aſſembly of the Tribes, changed it to an 
* aſſembly of the Centuries; and, at one in 
* the afternoon, declared a new Conſul, who 
was to govern till one the next morning. I 
* would have you to know therefore, that whilſt 
* Caninius was Conſul, nobody dined; and that 

there was no crime committed in his Conſul- 
„ ſhip; for he was ſo wonderfully vigilant, that 

| through his whole adminiſtration he never ſo 

„ much as ſlept. Theſe things ſeem ridiculous 

to you, who were abſent, but were you to 
** ſee them, you would hardly refrain from tears. 
* What if I ſhould tell you the reſt? For: there 
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are numberleſs facts of the ſame kind; which 
* I could never have born, if 1 had not taken 

* reſuge in the port of Philoſophy , with our 
* friend Atticus, the companion and partner of 
« my ſtudies, &c. ***, ” 

Czfar had ſo many creatures and depend. 
ents,, who expected the honor of the Conſulſhip 
from him, as the reward of their ſervices, that 
it was impoſſible to oblige them all in the regular 


Way, ſo that he was forced to contrive the expe- 


dient of ſplitting it, as it were, into parcels, and 
conferring it for a few months, or weeks, or even 
days, as it happened to ſuit his convenience : and 


as the thing itſelf was now but a name, without 


any real power, it was of little moment for what 


term it was granted; ſince the ſhorteſt, gave the 
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ſame privilege with the longeſt, and a man once 
eclared Conſul, enjoyed ever after the rank and 
character of a conſular Senator“. 

On the opening of the new year Cæſar en- 
tered into his fifth Conſulſhip, in partnerſhip with 
M. Antony : he had promiſed it all along to Do- 
labella, but, contrary to expectation, took it at 
laſt to himſelf, This was contrived by Antony, 
who, jealous of Dolabella, as, a rival in Cæſar' 
favor, had been ſuggeſting ſomewhat to his dif 
adyantage, and laboring to 'create a diffidence of 


him in. Cxſar ; which ſeems to have been the 


ground of what is mentioned above, Cæſars 
guarding himſelf ſo particularly, when he paſſed by 
his Villa. Dolabella was ſenſibly touched with 
this affront , and came full of indigvation to the 
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Senate; where, not daring to vent his ſpleen on 
Cæſar, he entertained the aſſembly with a ſevere 
ſpeech againſt Antony, which drew on many 
warm and angry words between them; till Cæſar, 
to end the diſpute, promiſed to reſign the Con- 
ſulſhip to Dolabella, before he went to the Par- 
thian war: but Antony proteſted, that by his 
authority as Augur, he would diſturb that election, 
whenever it ſhould be attempted ***; and declared, 
without any ſcruple, the ground of his quar- 
rel with Dolabella was, for having caught him in 
an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the. 
daughter of his uncle; though that was thought 


to be a calumny , contrived to color his divorce 


with her, and his late n with Fulvia, the 
widow of Clodius . 

Cæſar was now in the height of all his glory , , 
and dreſſed, as Florus, ſays, in all his trappings , 
like a vice deſtined to ſacrifice **. He had re- 


ceived from the Senate the moſt extravagant ho- 


nors, both human and divine, which flattery 
could invent: a Temple, Altar, Prieſt ; his Image 
carried in proceſſion with the Gods; his Statue 
among the Kings; one of the months called after 


his name, and a perpetual Dictatorſhip ***. Cicero 


ee to reſtrain the exceſs of this com- 
plaiſance , within the bounds of reaſon ***; but in 
vain, ſince Cæſar was more forward to . 
than they to give; and out of the gaiety of his 


pride, and to try, as it were, to what length 


their adulation would reach, when he was actu- 


ally poſſeſſed of every thing, which carried with 
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it any real power, was not content ſtill without 
a title, which could add nothing but envy, and 
Spular odium; and wanted to be called a King. 
Plutarch thinks it a ſtrange inſtance of folly in 
the people to endure with patience all the real 
effects of Kingly government, yet declare ſuch an 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not 
ſo ſtrange in the people, as it was in Cæſar: it is 
natural to the multitude to be governed by names 


rather than things; and the conſtant art of par. 


ties to keep up that prejudice ; but it was unpar- 
donable in ſo great a man, as Cxfar, to lay fo 
much ſtreſs on a title, which, fo far from being 
an honor to him, ſeemed to be a diminution 
rather of that ſuperior dignity , which he al- 
ready enjoyed. 

Among the other compliments, that were paid 
to him, there was a new fraternity of Luperci in- 
Kituted to his honor, and called by his name; 
of which Antony was the head. Young Quintus 
Cicero was one of this ſociety, with the conſent 
of his Father, though to the diſſatisfaction of his 
Uncle; who conſidered it, not only as a low 
piece of flattery, but an indecency for a young 
man of family, to be engaged in ceremonies ſo 
immodeſt of running naked and frantic about the 
Streets. The feſtival was held about the middle 
of February ; and Cæſar, in his triumphal robe, 
ſeated himſelf in the Roſtra, in a golden Chair, 
to ſee the diverſion of the running ; where, in the 
midſt of their ſport, the Conſul Antony, at the 
head of his naked crew, made him the offer of a 
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Regal Diadem, and attempted to put it upon his 
head; at the ſight of which a general groan iſſued 
from the whole Forum; till upon Czfar's flight 
refuſal of it, the people loudly teſtified their joy, 
by an univerſal ſhout. Antony, however, ordered 
it to be entered in the public acts, that by the 
command of the people, he had offered the Kingly 
name and power to Cæſar, and that Cæſar would 
not accept it. 

While this affair of the Kingly Title amuſed 
and alarmed the city, two of the Tribunes, Ma- 
rullus and Ceſetius, were particularly active in 
diſcouraging every ſtep and attempt towards it: 
they rook off the Diadem, which certain perſons 
had privately, put upon Cæſar's Statue in the Roſe 
tra, and committed thoſe to priſon, who were 
ſuſpected to have done it; and publicly puniſhed 
others for daring to ſalute him in the ſtreets by 
the name of King; declaring, that Cæſar himſelf 
refuſed and abhorred that title. This provoked 
Czxſar beyond his uſual temper, and command of 
himſelf; ſo that he accuſed them to the ſenate, 
of a deſign to raiſe a ſedition againſt him, by per- 
ſuading the City, that he really affected to be a 
King; but when the aſſembly was going to paſs 
the ſevereſt ſentence upon them, he was content 
with depoſing them from their Magiſtracy, and 
expelling them from the Senate: which con- 
vinced people ſtill the more, of his real fondneſs 
for a name, that he pretended to deſpiſe. 

He had now prepared all things for his expe- 
dition againſt the Parthians ; had ſent his legions 
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before him into Macedonia ; ſettled the ſucceſſion 
of all the Magiſtrates for two years to come“; 
appointed Dolabella to take his own place, as 
Conſul of the current year; named A. Hirtiug 
and C. Panſa, for Conſuls of the next; and D. 
Brutus, and Cn. Plancus, for the following year: 
but before his departure, he reſolved to have the 
Regal Title conferred upon him by the Senate, 
who were too ſenſible of his power, and obſe. 
quious to his will, to deny him any thing: and 
to make it the more palatable at the ſame time to 
the people. he cauſed a report to be induſtriouſly 
propagated through the city, of ancient prophecies 
found in the Sybilline books, that the Parthians 
could not be conquered, but by a King, on the 
ſtrength of which , Cotta, one of the Guardians 
of thoſe book was to move the Senate at their next 
meeting, to decree the title of King to him 
Cicero ſpeaking afterwards of this deſign, ſays, 
it was expected that ſome forged teſtimonies would 
be produced, to ſhow, that he, whom we had felt 
in reality to be a King, ſhould be called alſo by that 
name, if we would be ſafe : but let us make a bar- 
gain with the keepers of thoſe Oracles, that they 
bring any thing out of them, rather than a King; 
which neither, the Gods nor men will ever endure 
again at Rome 


One would naturally have expected, after all 


the fatigues and dangers through which Cæſar 
had made his way to Empire, that he would bave 


choſen to ſpend the remainder of a declining 


life in the quiet enjoyment of all che honors and 
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pleaſures, which abſolute power, and a com- 
mand of the world could beſtow : but in the 
midſt of all this glory, he was a ſtranger ſtill to 
eaſe ; he ſaw the people generally diſaffected to 
him, and impatient under his government; and 
though amuſed a while with the ſplendor of his 
ſhows and triumphs ; yet regretting ſeverely in 
cool blood the price that they had paid for them; 
the loſs of their liberty, with the lives of the beſt 
and nobleſt of their fellow Citizens, This expedt- 
tion therefore againſt the Parthians ſeems to have 
been a political pretext for removing himſelf from 
the murmurs of the City; and leaving to his 
Miniſters the exerciſe of an invidious power, and 
the talk of taming the ſpirits of the populace ; 
whilſt he, by employing himſelf in gathering freſh 
laurels in the Eaſt, and extending the bounds, 
and retrieving the honor of the Empire, againſt 
its molt dreaded enemy, might gradually recon- 
cile them to a reign, that was gentle and clement 
at home, ſucceſsful and glorious abroad. 

But his impatience to be a King defeated all 
his projects, and accelerated his fate; and puſhed 
on the nobles, who had conſpired againſt his life, 
to the immediate execution of their plot; that 
they might ſave themſelves the ſhame of being 
forced to concur in an act, which they heartily 
deteſted : and the Two Brutus in particular), 
the honor of whoſe houſe was founded in the 
| extirpation of Kingly Government , could not but 
conſider it as a. perſonal infamy, and a diſgrace 
to their very name, to ſuffer the reſtoration of it. 
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There were above fixty perſons ſaid to be en. 
gaged in this conſpiracy '**; the greateſt part d 
them of the Senatorian rank; but M. Brutus, 

and C. Caſſius were the chief in credit and au. he 
thority; the firſt contrivers and movers of the 


fame at the bar; where he pleaded ſeveral cauſes 
of great importance, and was eſteemed the moſt 
eloquent and learned of all the young nobles of 
his age: His manner of ſpeaking was correct, 
elegant, judicious, yet wanting that force and 
copiouſneſs, which is required in a conſummate 
Orator. But philoſophy was his favorite ſtudy; 
in which, though he profeſſed himſelf of the more 
moderate fect of the old Academy , yet from 2 
certain pride and gravity of temper, he affected 
the ſeverity of the Stoic, and to imitate his uncle 
Cato, to which he was wholly unequal : for he 
was of a mild, merciful, and compaſſionate dif 
poſition ; averſe to every thing cruel : and was 


ar 
whole deſign. w 
M. Junius Brutus was about one- and. fo ar 
years old; of the moſt illuſtrious family of the A 
Republic; deriving his name and deſcent in 20 0 
direct line from that firſt Conſul, L. Brutus, who d 
expelled Tarquin, and gave freedom to the t 
Roman people. Having loſt his Father when V 
very young , he was trained with great care by t 
his uncle Cato, in all the ſtudies of polite letters, ( 
eſpecially of eloquence and Philoſophy , and un. ] 
der the diſcipline of ſuch a Tutor, imbibed a , 
warm love for liberty and virtue. He had excellent 
parts, and equal induſtry, and acquired an early 
] 
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oſten forced by the tenderneſs of his nature to 
cobfute the rigor of his principles. While his 
mother lived in the greateſt familiarity with Cæſar 
he was conſtantly attached to the oppoſite party, 
and firm to the intereſts of liberty : for the ſake of 
which he followed Pompey, whom he hated, 
and acted on that fide, with a diſtinguiſhed zeal. 
At the battle of Pharſalia, Cæſar gave particular 
orders to find out and preſerve Brutus; being 
deſirous to draw him from the purſuit of a cauſe, 
that was likely to prove fatal to him : ſo that 
when Cato, with the reſt of the Chiefs, went 
to renew the war in Africa, he was induced by 
Cæſar's generoſity and his mother's prayers, to 
lay down his arms, and return to Italy. Cæſar 
endeavoured to oblige him by all the honors 
which his power could beſtow : but the indignity 
of receiving from a Maſter, what he ought to 
have received from a free people, ſhocked him 
much more than any honors could oblige; and 
the ruin, in which he ſaw his friends involved 
by Cæſar's uſurped dominion, gave him a diſguſt, 
which no favors could compenſate. He obſerved 
therefore a diſtance and reſerve through Cæſar's 
reign; aſpired to no ſhare of his confidence, or 
part in his counſels, and by the uncourtly vehe- 
mence, with which he defended the rights of King 
Deiotarus, convinced Cæſar, that he could never 
be obliged, where he did not find himſelf free. 
He cultivated all the while the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
with Cicero, whoſe principles, he knew, were 
utterly averſe to the meaſures of the times ; and 
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in whoſe free converſation , he uſed to mingle bis 
own complaints on the unhappy ſtate of the Re. 
public, and the wretched hands into which it 
was fallen; till animated by theſe conferences and 
confirmed by the general diſcontent of all thi 
honeſt, he formed the bold deſign of freeing his 
Country by the deſtruction of Cæſar. He had 
publicly defended Milo's act of killing Clodius, by a 
maxim, which he maintained to be univerſally true, 
that thoſe, who live in defiance of the laws, and 
cannot be brought to a trial, ovght to be taken 
off without a trial. The caſe was applicable to 
Cxſar in a much higher degree than to Clodius; 
whoſe power had placed him above the reach of 
the law, and left no way of puniſhing him , but 
by an aſſaſſination. This therefore was Brutus's 
motive; and Antony did him the juſtice to ſay, 
that he was the only one of the conſpiracy , who 
entered into it out of principle; that the reſt, from 
private malice, roſe up againſt the man, he alone 
againſt the Tyrant TRE 

C. Caſſius was deſcended likewiſe from a family, 
not leſs honorable or ancient, nor leſs zealous for 
the public liberty, than Brutus's : whoſe Anceſtor, 


Sp. Caſſius, after a triumph and three conſulſhips, 


is ſaid to have been condemned, and put to death, 


by his owo Father, for aiming at dominion. He 


ſhowed a cemiriable inſtance,” when a boy, of 
his bigh ſpirit and love of liberty ; for he gave 
Sylla's Son, Fauſtus, a box on the ear, for brag- 
ging among his ſchool-fellows, of his Father's 
greatneſs and abſolute pane 4 and when 2 
calle 
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called the boys beſore him, to give an account of 
their quarrel; be declared in his preſence, that if 
Fauſtus ſhould'dare to repeat the words, he would 
repeat the blow, He was Queſtor to Craſſus, in 
the Parthian war, where be greatly {ignalized both 
his courage and (kill ; and if Craſſus had followed 
his advice, would bad preſerved the whole army; 
but after their miſerable defeat, he made good his 
retreat into Syria with the remains of the broken 
legions t and when the Parthians; fluſhed with 
ſucceſs , purſued him thither ſooo after, and block- 
ed him up in Antioch, he- preſerved that City 
and Province from falling into their hands; and, 
watching bis opportunity, gained a conſiderable 
victory over them, with the deſtruction of their 
General. In the civil war, after the: battle of 
Pharſalia, he ſailed with ſeventy Ships to the 


coaſt of Aha, to raiſe freſh forces in that country, 


and renew the war againſt Czſar ; but, as the 
Hiſtorians tell us, happening to meet with Cæſar 
crolling the Helleſpont, in a common paſſage-boat, 
inſtead of deſtroying him, as he might have done, 
he was ſo terrified by the ſight of the Conqueror, that 
he begged his life in an abject manner, and delivered 
up his fleet to him. But Cicero gives us a hint 
of a quite different ſtory, which is much more 
probable, and worthy of Caſſius; that having got 
intelligence where Cæſar deſigned to land, he lay 
in wait for him, in a bay of Cilicia, at the mouth 
of the river Cydnus, with a reſolution to deſtroy 
him; but Cæſar happening to land on the oppoſite 
ſhore before he was aware, ſo that ſeeing his pro- 
Vol. IL. Ce 
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ject blaſted, and Cæſar ſecured in a country where 
all people were declaring for him, he thought it 
beſt to make his own peace too, by going over 
to him with his fleet. He married Tertia, the 
Siſter of Brutus; and though differing in temper 
and philoſophy, was ſtrictly united with him in 
friendſhip and politics ; and the conſtant partner 
of all his counſels. He was brave, witty, learn- 
ed; yet paſſionate, fierce, and cruel; ſo that 
Brutus was the more amiable friend, he the more 
dangerous enemy: in his later years he deſerted 
the Stoics, and became a convert to Epicurus; 
whoſe doctrine he thought more natural and rea- 
ſonable ; conſtantly maintaining, that the plex 
ſure, which their maſter recommended, was to be 
found only in the habitual practice of juſtice and 
virtue; while he profeſſed himſelf therefore an 
Epicnrean , he lived like a Stoic ; was moderate 
in pleaſures, temperate in diet, and a water-drioker 
through life. He attached himſelf very early to 
the obſervance of Cicero; as all the young Nobles 
did, who had any thing great or laudable in view: 
this friendſhip was confirmed by a conformity of 
their ſentiments in the civil war, and in Cæſar's 
reign; during which, ſeveral Letters paſſed between 
them, written with' a freedom and familiarity, 
which is to be found only in the moſt intimate 
correſpondence. In theſe letters, though Cicero 
rallies his Epicuriſm, and change of principles, 
yet he allows him to have acted always with the 
greateſt honor and integrity; and pleaſantly ſays, 
that he ſhould begin to think that ſect to have 
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more nerves, than he imagined, ſince Caſſius had 
embraced it. The old writers aſſign ſeveral frivo- 
lous reaſons of diſguſt, as the motives of his killing 
Cæſar: that Cæſar took a number of Lions from 
him, which he had provided for a public ſhow ; 
that he would not give him the Confulſhip; that 
he gave Brutus the more honorable Prætorſhip in 
preference to him, But we need not look farcher 
for the true motive, than to his temper and prins 
ciples : for his nature was ſingularly impetuous and 
violent; impatient of contradiction, and much 
more of ſubjection; and paſſionately fond of glory, 
virtue, liberty : it was from theſe qualities, that 
Czſar apprehended his danger; and when admo- 
niſhed to beware of Antony and Dolabella, uſed 
to ſay, that it was not the gay, the curled, and 
the jovial, whom he bad cauſe to fear, but the 
thoughtful, the pale, and the lean ; meaning Bras 
and Caſſius *”7, 

The next in authority to Brutus and Caſſius , 
though very different from them in character, 
were Decimus Brutus, and C. 'Irebonius : they 
had both been conſtantly devoted to Cæfar; and 
were ſingularly favored, advanced, and intruſted 
by him in all his wars; fo: that when Cæſar 
marched firſt into Spain, he left them to com- 
mand the ſiege of Marſeilles, Brutus by ſea, 'Tre- 
bonius by land, in which they acquitted them- 
ſelves with the greateſt courage and ability, and 
reduced that ſtrong place to the neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion. Decimus was. of the ſame 
family with his nameſake, Marcus; and Ciſar., 
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as if jealous of a name, that inſpired an averſion 
to Kings, was particularly ſolicitous to gain them 
both to his intereſt; and ſeemed to have ſucceeded 
to his wiſh in Decimus ; who forwardly embraced 
his friendſhip, and accepted all his favors ; being 
named by him to the command of Ciſalpine Gaul, 
and to the Conſulſhip of the following year, and 
the ſecond heir of his eſtate, in failure of the firſt, 
He ſeems to have had no peculiar character of 
virtue, or patriotiſm, nor any correſpondence with 
Cicero, before the act of killing Cæſar; ſo that people, 
inſtead of expecting it from him, were ſurpriſed 
at his doing it: yet he was brave, generous, 
magnificent, and lived with great ſplendor, in 
the enjoyment of an immenſe fortune; for he kept 
a numerous band of Gladiators, at his own ex- 
penſe, for the diverſion of the City; and after 
Cæſar's death, ſpent about four hundred thouſand 
pounds of his own money in maintaining an army 
againſt Antony 

Trebonius had no family to boaſt of, but was 
wholly a new man, and the creature of Cxfar's 
power, who produced him through all the honors 
of the State, to his late conſulſhip of three months: 
Antony calls him the Son of a Buffoon ; but 
Cicero of a ſplendid Knight: he was a man of 
parts, prudence , integrity, humanity; was con- 
verſant alſo in the politer arts, and had a pe- 
culiar turn to wit and humor: for, after Cæſars 
death, he publiſhed a volume of Cicero's ſayings, 
which he had taken the pains to collect; upon 
which Cicero compliments him, for having 
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explained them with great elegance, and given 
them a freſh force and beauty, by his humorous 
manner of introducing them. As the Hiſtorians have 
not ſuggeſted any reaſon that ſhould move either 
him or Decimus to the reſolution of killing a 
man, to whom they were infinitely obliged ; ſo 
we may reaſonably impute it, as Cicero does, to 
a greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuperior love of their 
country, which made them prefer the liberty of 
Rome to the friendſhip of any man; and chuſe 
rather to be the deſtroyers, than the n of 
a Tyranny 


The reſt of the conſpirators were partly young | 


men, of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin 
of their fortunes and families; partly men obſcure, 
and unknown to the public , yet whoſe fidelity 
and courage had been approved by Brutus and 
Caſſius. It was agreed by them all in council 
to execute their deſign in the Senate, which was 
ſummoned to meet on the Ides, or fifteenth of 
March: they knew that the Senate would ap- 
plaud it when done, and even aſſiſt, if there was 
occaſion, in the doing it“; and there was a 
circumſtance, which peculiarly encouraged them, 
and ſeemed to be even ominous; that it happened 
to be Pompey's Senate-Houſe, in which their attempt 
was to be made; and wie Cæſar would conſe- 
quently fall at the foot of Pompey's Statue, as a 
juſt ſacrifice to the manes of that great man. 
They took it alſo for granted, that the City 
would be generally on their ide, yet for their 
greater ſecurity , D. Brutus gave orders, to arm 
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his Gladiators that morning, as if for ſome public 
ſhow, that they might be ready, on the firſt no. 
tice, to ſecure the avenues of the Senate, and de. 
fend them from any ſudden violence; and Pom. 
pey's Theatre, which adjoined to his Senate-houſe, 
being the propereſt place for the exerciſe of the 
Glacliators, would cover all ſuſpicion, that might 
otherwiſe ariſe from them. The only delibera- 
tion that perplexed them, and on which they 
were much divided was whether they ſhould not 
kill Antony alſo, and Lepidus, together with 
Czſar; eſpecially Antony, the more ambitious of 
the two; and the more likely to create freſh dan. 
ger to the commonwealth. Caſſius, with a ma- 
Jority of the company, was warmly for killing 
him: but the two Brutus as warmly oppoſed, 
and finally over-ruled it: they alledged , that 
to ſhed more blood than was neceſſary , would 
* diſgrace their cauſe, and draw upon them an 
* 1mputation of cruelty; and of acting not as 
Patriots, but as the Partiſans of Pompey ; not 
* ſo much to free the City, as to revenge them 
* ſelves on their enemies, and get the dominion 
*« of it into their hands.” But what weighed with 
them the moſt, was a vain perſuaſion, that Anto- 
ny would be tractable, and eafily reconciled, as 
ſoon as the affair was over: but this lenity proved 
their ruin; and by leaving their work imperfect, 
defeated all the benefit of it; as we find Cicero 
afterwards often reproaching them in his Letters“. 

Many prodigies are mentioned by the Hiſto- 
rians to have given warning of Cæſar's death 418 
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which having been forged by ſome, and cre- 
dulouſly received by others, were copied, as 
uſual, by all, to ſtrike the imagination of their 
readers, and raiſe an awful attention to an event, 
in which the Gods were ſuppoſed to be intereſted. 
Cicero has related one of the moſt remarkable of 
them; © that as Cæſar was ſacrificing a little be- 


© fore his death, with great pomp and ſplendor, 


in his triumphal robes and golden chair, the vic- 
„ tim, which was a fat Ox, was found to be 
% without a heart: and when Cæſar ſeemed to be 
* ſhocked at it, Spurinna, the Haruſpex, admo- 
* niſhed him to beware, leſt through a failure 
in council, his life ſhould be cut off, ſince the 
* heart was the ſeat and ſource of them both. 
* The next day he ſacrificed again, in hopes to 
find the entrails more propitious; but the liver 
* of the bullock appeared to want its head, 
* which was reckoned alſo among the direful 
* omens. Theſe facts, though ridiculed by 
Cicero, were publicly affirmed and believed 
at the time; and ſeem to have raiſed a general 
rumor through the City, of ſome ſecret dan- 


ger that threatened Cæſar's life; ſo that his 


friends being alarmed at it, were endeavouring 
to inſtil the ſame apprehenſion into Cæſar him- 
ſelf; and had ſucceeded ſo far, as to ſhake his 
reſolution of going that day to the Senate, when 
it was actually aſſembled by his ſummons in 
Pompey's Senate-houſe ; till D. Brutus, by rally. 
ing thoſe fears as unmanly and unworthy of 
him, and alledging, that his abſence would be 
Ce4 
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interpreted as an affront to the aſſembly, drew 
him out againſt his will to meet his deſtined 
nn” | 

In the morning of the fatal day, M. Brutus 
and C. Caſſius appeared, according to cuſtom, in 
the Forum, fitting in their Prætorian Fribunals, 
to hear and determine cauſes; where, though 
they had daggers under their gowns, they fat 
with the fame calmneſs as if they had nothing 
upon their minds; till the news of Cxfar's 
coming out to the Senate, called them away to 
the performance of their part in the tragical act; 
which they executed at laſt with ſuch reſolution, 
that through the eagerneſs of ſtabbing Cæſar, 
they wounded even one another“. 

Thus fell Cæſar on the celebrated Ides of 
March ; after he had advanced himfelf to a 
height of power, which no Conqueror had ever 
attained before him; though to raiſe the mighty 
Fabric, he had made more deſolation in the world 
than any man perhaps, who ever lived in it. He 
uſed to ſay, that his conqueſt in Gaul had coſt 
about a million, and two hundred thouſand lives“; 
and if we add the civil wars to the account, they 
could not coſt the Republic much leſs, in the 
more valuable blood of its beſt Citizens: yet 
when, through a perpetual courſe of faction, 
violence, rapine, ſlaughter, he had made his way 
at laſt to Empire, he did not enjoy the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of it above five months“ 

He was endowed with every. great and noble 
quality, that could exalt human nature, and give 
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a man the aſcendant in ſociety: formed to excel 
in peace, as well as war, provident in counſel; 
fearleſs in action; and executing what he had re- 
ſolved with an amazing celerity : generous beyond 
meaſure to his friends; placable to his enemies; 
and for parts, learning, eloquence, ſcarce in- 
ferior to any man. His orations were admired 
for two qualities which are ſeldom found toge- 
ther, ſtrength and elegance: Cicero ranks him 
among the greateſt orators, that Rome ever bred: 
and Quintilian ſays, that he ſpoke with the ſame 
force with which he fought; and if he had de- 
voted himſelf to the bar, would have been the 
only man capable of rivalling Cicero, Nor was 
he a maſter only of the politer arts; but con» 


verſant alſo with the moſt abſtruſe and critical 


part of learning; and among other works which 
he publiſhed, addreſſed two books ro Cicero, 
on the Analogy of language, or the art of ſpeak- 
ing and writing correctly“ “. He was a moſt 
liberal Patron of wit and learning, whereſoever 
they were found; and out of his love of thoſe 
talents, would readily pardon thoſe, who had 
employed them againſt himſelf : rightly judging, 
that by making ſuch men his friends, he ſhould 
draw praiſes from the ſame fountain, from which 
he had been aſperſed. His capital paſſions were 
ambition and love of pleaſure; which he indulg- 
ed in their turns to the greateſt exceſs: yet the 
firſt was always predominant; to which he could 
eaſily ſacrifice all the charms of the ſecond, and 


draw pleaſure even from toils and dangers, when 
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they miniſtered to his glory. For he thought 
Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, the greateſt of God. 
deſſes; and had frequently in his mouth a verſe 
of Euripides, which expreſſed the image of his 
ſoul, that if right and juſtice were ever to be 
violated, they were to be violated for the ſake 
of reigning. This was the chief end and purpoſe 
of his life; the ſcheme that he had formed from 
his early youth; ſo that, as Cato truly declared 
of him, he came with ſobriety and meditation 
to the ſubverſion of the Republic. He uſed to 
ſay, that there were two things neceſlary , to 
acquire and to ſupport power; ſoldiers and mo- 
ney; which yet depended mutually on each other: 
with money therefore he provided ſoldiers ; and 
with ſoldiers he extorted money: and was of all 
men the moſt rapacious in plundering, both friends 
and foes; ſparing neither Prince nor State, nor 
Temple, nor even private perſons, who were 
known to poſſeſs any ſhare of treaſure. His 
great abilities would neceſſarily have made him 
one of the firſt Citizens of Rome; but diſdaining 
the condition of a ſubject, he could never reſt 
till he had made himſelf a Monarch. In acting 
this laſt part, his uſual prudence ſeemed to fail 
him; as if the height to which he was mounted, 
had turned his head, and made him giddy : for, 
by a vain oſtentation of his power, he deſtroyed 
the ſtability of it; and as men ſhorten life, by 
living too faſt, ſo by an intemperance of reign- 
ing, he brought his reign to a violent end *. 
It was a common queſtion after his death, and 
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| propoſed as a problem by Livy, whether it was 
of ſervice to the Republic, that he had ever been 
born. The queſtion did not turn on the ſimple 
merit of his acts, for that would bear no diſpute, 
but on the accidental effects of them; their pro- 
ducing the ſettlement under Auguſtus, and the 
benefits of that government, which was the con- 


ſequence of his Tyranny. Suetonius, who treats 


the characters of the Cæſars with that freedom, 
which the happy reigns, in which he lived, in- 
dulged, upon balancing the exact ſum of his 
virtues and vices, declares him, on the whole, 
to have been juſtly killed“: which appears to 
have been the general ſenſe of the beſt, the wiſeſt 
and the moſt diſintereſted in Rome, at the time 
when the fact was committed. 

The only queſtion which ſeemed to admit any 
diſpute, was, whether it ought to have been com- 
mitted by thoſe, who were the leaders in it““; 
ſome of whom owed their lives to Cæſar; and 
others had been loaded by him with honors, to a 
degree, that helped to increaſe the popular odium; 
particularly D. Brutus, who was the moſt cheriſhed 
by him of them all, and left by his will, the 
ſecond heir of his eſtate ***. For, of the Two 
Brutus, it was not Marcus, as it is commonly 
imagined, but Decimus, who was the favorite, 
and whoſe part in the conſpiracy ſurpriſed people 
the moſt . But this circumſtance ſerved only for a 
different handle to the different parties, for aggra- 
vating either their crime, or their merit. Cæſar's 


friends charged them with baſe ingratitude, for 
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killing their BenefaQtor, and abuſing the Powe b 

which he had given to the deſtruction of the giver, T 
The other ſide gave a contrary turn to it; extolled \ 
the greater virtue of the men, for not being i i 
verted by private conſiderations, from doing an 1 
act of public benefit: Cicero takes it always in 
this view, and ſays, “ That the Republic was the ] 


* more indebted to them, for preferring the com. 


mon good, to the friendſhip of any man what: 
* ſoever; that as to the kindneſs of giving them 
their lives, it was the kindneſs only of a Robber, 
ho had firſt done them the greater wrong, 
* by uſurping the power to take it : that, if there 
had been any ſtain of ingratitude in the act, 
they could never have acquired ſo much glory 
by it ; and though he wondered indeed at ſome 
of them for doing it, rather than ever imagined, 
that they would have done it; yet he admired 
them ſo much the more, for being regardleſs of 
favors, that. they might ſhow their regard to 
« their Country. 

Some of Cæſar's- friends, particularly Panſa and 
Hirtius, adviſed him always to keep a ſtanding 
guard of Prztorian Troops, for the defence of his 
perſon ; alledging, that a power acquired by arms 
muſt neceſſarily be maintained by arms : but his 
common anſwer was, that he had rather die once 
by treachery, than live always in fear of it. He 
uſed to laugh at Sylla for reſtoring the liberty of 
the Republic; and to ſay in. contempt of him, 
that he did not know his letters. But, as 2 
judicious writer has obſerved, Sylla had learnt a 
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better Grammar than he; which taught him to 
reſign his guards and his government together: 
whereas Cæſar, by diſmiſſing the one, yet retain- 
ing the other, committed a dangerous ſoleciſm 
in politics ***; for he ſtrengthened the popular 
odium, and conſequently his own danger, while 
he weakened his defence, | 

He made ſeveral good laws during his admi- 
niſtration, all tending to enforce the public dif- 
cipline, and extend the penalties of former laws. 
The moſt conſiderable, as well as the moſt uſeful 
of them was, that no Prætor ſhould hold any 
Province more than one year, nor a Conſul more 
than two ***. This was a regulation, that had been 
often wiſhed for, as Cicero fays, in the beſt of 
times; and what one of the ableſt Dictators of 
the old Republic had declared to be its chief ſecu- 
rity, not to ſuffer great and arbitrary commands 
to be of long duration ; but to limit them at leaſt 
in time, if it was not convenient to limit them 
in power ***, Cæſar knew by experience, that 
the prolongation of theſe extraordinary commands, 
and the habit of ruling Kingdoms was the readieſt 
way, not only to inſpire a contempt of the laws, 
but to give a man the power to ſubvert them; 
and he hoped therefore by this law, to prevent 
any other man from doing what he himſelf had 
done, and to fecure his own poſſeſſion from the 


attempts of all future invaders. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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